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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Purpose 

The purppse of this study was to identify the barriers which prevent application 
matriculation and/or successful completion of allied health post-secondary education, 
programs by Black Americans J Spanish surname Americans, and Native Americans and 
to recommend meansybf reducing or eliminating the bar^riers. 

/ 

Scope ; ' . ^ ^ 

This study was designed to identify only those barriers which could be resolved 
or reduced through programs .of public information, Outreach and training, and not 
those barriers which require widespread national reforms. Them's tu^^j^as limited ^ 
to the Northeastern region of the United States which is comprised of the states 
of Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire,' Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Nevj York. Comparable studies were also c^ducted in ^the Southeastern and South- 
western regions. . - ' 

Methodology ^ ' ^ 

A series pf 13 focus group sessions were conducted with: 

Students presently enrolled in programs of allied health 
(6 groups). 

Fa-culty, staff and adrainisl^ators of post-secondary allied 

health ^programs (6 groups). ' ^ . • . 

Minority professionals working in allied health (1 group). 

f. ■• 

A comprehensive description of the Focus Group Methodology is presented in 

Section U.2. A complete description of the individuals comprising the groups 

^is presented in Section 4.3. . ^ 

The focus group discussions about barriers were analyzed in two ways:' 

Objective analysis of^^barriers as stated in discussion. 
Content analysis underlying thoughts and feelings. 
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A discussion of the methodology and results from the objective analysis 
are presented in Section 5.0. A complete description and the results of the 
content analysis are presented in Section 6.0. 

Results and Recommendations ^.^ 



Results of the study indicate that most minority students do nqt include 
the allied health fields in their career selection process because they have 
no knowledge or inadequate knowledge of the career opportunities available. 
The few minority students that do enter post-secondary programs find the academic 
work difficult, sense a feeling of social isolation and seem unable to find or 
get the ancillary supportive services they need to su(;?cessfully deal with their 
environment. Furthermore, the faculty and staff perceived the students' problems 
as essentially statistical and goal oriented, i.e., they perceived the problems 
in terms of numbers of students who can be enrolled and graduated. ^ 

This study recommended: 

^ . The development of an educational program designed to 
familiarize junior high students "with ;th.e career 
opporLuiiiLies in the allied health fields hnd the 
entrance requirements of post-secondary allied health 
programs . v 

The development of a mechanism for translating the entrance 
requirements and course content of allied health programs 
into secondary school educational program content so that 
more stuc^nts will be prepared to enter post-secondary programs. 
The development of a program to sensitize the faculty, 
staff, and counselors to the perceived needs of the students, 
i.e., the faculty^ should be reoriented to the now, practical 
problems perceived by the students. 

The development of a comprehensive iftformation and support 
system for minority students entering and enrolled in post- ^ 
secondary allied health programs. 

A complete discussion of Conclusions and Implications is presented in 
Section 7.0. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 



1.1 Go^Is and Objectives r , 

4lii8 study was designed to identify the tisirriers v/hich prevent application, 
matriculation and successful completion of allied health ^>ost-secondary education 
programs by. Black Americans, Spanish surname Americans, and Native Americans and 
to recommend means of reducing or eliminating these barriers. The^ultimate 
objective of the program was to faciritate the attainment of equal representation 
by minority group members in allied. health fields. This study was 
limited to the Northeastern region of the United States which is comprised of 
the states of Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Ma^ssachusetts , 
Connecticut and New York. Tv/o other research groups conducted comparable studies 
in the Southeastern region (Research Triangle Institute) and in the Southwestern 
region (s'outhv/est Development Corporation). ^ 
a The project was conducted in three phafsas: 

Development of methodologies for identifying barriers that 
limit application to, entry' in and completion of ' post- 
secondary allied health education programs. 

Implementation of the methodology(s) for the^ identification of 
the barriers and evaluation of the relative importance of the 
barriers. 

Recommendation of approaches for ameliorating barriers. 

The first phase of the study included a literature search ,to collect ^ 
information regarding barriers and the preparation of statistical profiles 
of students in post -secondary allied health programs. This phase also 
• included the d^ivelopfiient and pretest of methodolpgies for the determination „ 
and assessment/of barriers to making application, matriculating, and successfully 
completing post-secondary educational programs in the allied health field. 

TKe second phase of the .study included the .implementation of the methodologies 
developed during Phase I. Implementation, of "the mithodologies included collection 
of institutional -data from post-secondary programs, the identification of minority 
students enrolled in these programs an^ the collection of data related, to barriers 
from a sample of these students. \ 
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The third and final phase of the study included the analysis of the data 
collected and the formulation of recommendations to reduce the barriers that 
v/ere identified. 

During the life of the project a number of situations arose v/hich required 
all three contractors to significantly altei? the procedures and methods associated 
with the data collect i6n phase. However, since the basic goal of this report 
is to provide the reader with a set of recommendations for "Attainment of 
Equal Representation inmost -Secondary Allied Health Education Programs for 
Minorities", only the methodology used will be discussed in detail. ^ 

In order to limit the scope of work and to insure commonality among 
contractors' data, all contractors were given the same 20 allied health professions 
to investigate. Figure 1 shows these professions. 

FIGURE, 1. ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS INVESTIGATED 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygienist 
Dental Laboratory Technician 
Dietary Technician 
Dietitian 

Inhalation Therapy Technician 
Medical Laboratory Technician 

Medical Records Librarian (Medical Record Administration) 
MedicSl Records Technician 
Medical Technologist 
Occupational Therapist 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Ophthalmic Assis'tant 

b 

Optometric Technician 
Optometric Xechnolbgist 
Physical Ther^ist 
Radiologic Technologist J 
Sanitarian 

Sanitarian Technician 
X-Ray Technician 
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1.2 Allied Health Training 

Development of allied health programs in the Northeast is extensive. Ir^ * • 

general, their development -follows the pattern of development elsewhere in the"" 
United States, however, historically the^e has been. more emphasis on the ' ^ ^ 
bachelor level technologist pragrams. The supply of health^ care workers in the 
New England area has been generally bc^tter than other sections of ttje United 
States. The New England states, for example ^^have reflected the highest registered - 
nurse/population ratios. This has had an inhibiting effect on the develo^ent 
of lower level educational programs for ancillary personnel in that the overall 
personnel shortages were not as severe as elsewhere in J:he country. 

In recent years, however, the community colleges ^ junior colleges and ^ 
vocationai^-technical institutes h^e taken significant steps toward insuring 
the supply of allied health personnel at all levels. Several new program areas ^ 
have also emerged, e.g., biomedical engineering at the professional and techrfical 
levels, physician assistant programs, emergency technician and the expanding 'r> 
nurse practitioner concept. In the field of dentistry, a previous professional 
resistance to wide spread use of allied health personnel is changing to a 
broader ^e.co^p+'^nrp of the "four-handed dentistry" concept, which should provide 
impetus for more, new programs in the region. 

The long-range viability of many allied Health programs, in light of 
current proposed Federal funding, is a subjectW possible concern but difficult ^ 
to assess at this time. -Potential employment 'opportunities in the region 
remain generally good, although there are indications that the market supply 
of allied health personnel may be expanding to the point where it will ec^al 
or perhaps income locations exceed the demand. Economic conditions affecting 
the financial and budgetary abilities of hospitals will be a significant element 
in this regard. - . 

■ ■ I ■ ■ 

a 

1.3. Minority Pop ulation Distribution • , 

« ■■. 

Tables 1 and 2 present "data^on the minority population distribution among 
the states in the Northeastern region. Table 1 shows the distribution and 
percentage of population statistics by state. Table ^ indicates the concentration 
of minorities by Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. Both tables are fe<oYn 
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the 1970 census data. It is oDvious from the tables that with the exception 
^of Indians in the states of Maine and New York, the minorities are ^ 
concentrated in the major urban population centers. Table 3 shows the racial 
and ethnic enrollment and percentage of enrollment Statistics for institutions 
of higher education in the Northeastern region. This data indicates that there 
are very few minority students enrolled at the graduate or undergraduate levels 
in the Northeastern states with the exception of the state of New York. Since 
this study was concerned with only those minority students enrolled in 20 specific 
post -secondary allied health |)3^ograms, the total population eligible for 
participation in the study was extremely small. 

A comprehensive statistical profile of minority students in two and four 
iar colleges in th^ Northeastern region was developed as a required product of 
tllis study. This profile was previously submitted to th^ National Institutes 
of^Health and is also included in this document as part of Appendix A. 

Table U shows the number of Black Americans and Spanish surnarfie Americans 
^presently employed in specific health occupations by state in the Northeastern 
region. These data ^e from the 1970 census data, consequently, the occupational 
categories are nor r or ally congruenr wirh rhose of interesr in' rhis srudy. 

However^, this table does provide a good indication of the low level of 
^mitiorit^ participation in the" allied health fields. In fact, in the states 
5f New Hampshire and Vermont, no Black Americans w^e reported as^ working in 



the occupational categories listed. 
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2.0 THEORETICAL BASIS 



2.1 Overview * ^ 



ERIC 



'The operational definition of barriers set forth in the Request for 
Proposal (RFP) differentiated between those barriers which are resolved or ► 
reduced through programs of public information, outreach and training, versus 
those barriers which require v;idespread national reforms. This distinction 
between types of barriers v;as acknowledged and efforts were directed toward 
determining those barriers which could be resolved. or reduced through 
programs glared specifically to increasing the minority group participation 
in allied health education. Those requiring national reforms v;ere outside the 
scope. of this project. ( 

Crossland .(1971) set the tenor for isolating and defining potential 
ban>iers which limit representation in post^ secondary educational institutions 
by describing the barriers as "varied, complex, interrelated, reinforcing 
and rooted in tradition." In order to understand an<3 measure thesJy^iverse and 
complex barriers, it v;as first necessary to enumerate all the potential barriers 
that might exist. These barriers were preliminarily formulated from two sources: 

The research team's on-going and previous v/ork on training 
and transition to v/ork of minority students in both allied 
health and other fields. 

An extensive literature search of available articles, 
books and dissertations. 

The second and more difficult task v;as to determine the possible relations 
and interrelations among the potential barriers and tllen to idet ermine hov; they ; 
impacted on the process of application, matriculation and completion ^of a post 
secondary allied health program. /'""^ 
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2.2 Determination of Potential Barriers 

The development of the comprehensive list of potential^ barriers v/as accomplishe 
in two v/ays : 

NEHA and Associates conducted an extensive literature search 
of available articles, books, dissertations, research programs 
and statistical compilations. 

Data collected from Associates' ori-going and previous research 
on the .problems of transition to work was thoroughly analyzed. 

J . %■ 

The literature search was conducted m two ways: 
Use of computerized search services 

Manual search conducted by research staff . ^ 

In order to access all the potentially relevant literatures, .a comprehensive, 
list of key words had to be developed ^ for the computerized literatui^e search 
services. This 'list is included as Table 5. There is a great deal of redundancy 
in the key v/ords in order to insure accessing all literature' of potential 
interest. This list v/as'used for computerized searches at the following facilities: 

Nev/ Ei^land R^rgional Search Center 
Institution for Educational Services, Inc. ^ 
National Clearing House for Mental Health Information 
Psychological .Abstracts Search and ' Retrieval 

The New England Regional Search Center (MEDLARS) is' located at the 
Francis A. Countway Library^^^of Medicine which is the regional medica^ library 
for New Englandl The MEDLARS data base contains all journal articles indexed 
for Index Medicus, Index to Dental Literature and International Nursing Index. 
The data base was searched for publications from January, 1964 to August, 1973, 
and yielded 3,386 citations. From the 3,386 citations retrieved, 55 titles 
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TABLE 5 — KEY WORDS^USED IN COMPUTERIZED LITERATURE SEARCH 



1. 


Ability 


28. 


Individual Differences 


2. 


Achievement < 


29. 


Integration 


3. 


Achievement Motivation * ^ 


30. 


MotivaBton 


4. 


Achievement/Academic ^ 


31. 


Ne^d 


5. 


Achievement/Academic - College ^ '* 


32. 


Negro , 


6. 


Achievement/Prediction of Academic 


33.' 


Occupationa]/ Choice 


7. 


Alienation 


34. 


Peers 


8. 


Anxiety 

Aspiration and Aspiration Level 


35. 


Prejudice 


9. 


36. 


Retention 



ij0. AtJtitude 




11. At 

12. Bias 

13. Competition 

14. Conflict 

15. Counseling 
• 16. Cross Cu\turaZ.I>if f erences 

' 17. CuTturl 

18. Defense Mechanism 

19 . Discrimination 

20. Discrimination Reversal 

21. Education/Special - Remedial 

22. Educational Backgi;ound 

23. Ethnology ; 

24. Guidance/Educational 

25 . Guidance/Vocational 

26. Identification 

27. Identity 



37. School Adjustment 

38. Schqol Dropout 

39. Self . , 
40^ Self Concej>r 

41. Self Perception 

42. Social lateraction 

43. Social Paychology 

44. - Student/College - Attitudes 
<^ ii5. Student/College Personality 

46v^est AchievemeQt 

47. Race Relations 

48. Minority Groups 

49. '!\orth American Indian 

50. Identity Crisis * 

51. Civil Rights 



52. Interpersonal Relations 

53. Poverty 

54. Attrition 
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TABLE 5.-- KEY, WORDS USED IN C0MPUTE:RI^ED<*4ITERATURE SEARCH 



55. AlllWd im^h Training 

56. Paramidical Training 

57. Race Aw^^reness 

58. Ethnic A^itude 

59. Obstacles to Education 

60. Education arid Training 

61. Learning and V^tention ^ 

62. Social Psychol^y 

63. Manpov/er ' <. 

64. Race and Ethnic Rl^lations 



r 



(CONT'D) 
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appeared"* relevant to ^he contract. After reviev/ing these article^, however, 
only ^5 were deemed appropriate for thorough analysis abstraction and inclusion 
in the bibliography which was Xo be a deliverable product (from this subject. ^ 
A copy of the bibliography is included as Appendix B. ♦ ^ 

The Institute for Educational Seryices, Inc. is the ERIC Retrieval Center 
for . the Ifew England Region. The ERIC data base includes the Curr%nt Index 
to Journals in Education and Research in Education. The ERIC search included 
aU publications from January, 1963 to December, 1973. It yielded 126 citations. 
After reviewing the 126 documents retrieved, 50 were deemed to havQ relevance 
to the prpj^qt and v/ece thoroughly examined, and submitted as a required 
deliverable. ' ' 

The National Clearing House for Mental Health Information data base search' 
yielded 33 references, six oi which were applicable to the study. Th6se were 
used in generating. the list of potential barriers, abstracted ^nd^included in 
the bibliography. ^ 

The Psyahological Abstracts Search and* Retrieval data ba^Bs includes 
all documents' published in fh© Amei^ican Psychological Association absti^acts^ 
This search yielded 96 titles of which 23 were used in developing the lj.st 
of potential barriers and were abstracted and included in the 'bibliography . 

■ The manual search of books, bibliographic references and materials 
yielded a high rate of redundancy with the computerized searches. , However, 
8 additional references were located through the manual search procedure. - 

The second major source of data for determining potential barriers - , 
to miYioritiis was on-going work' in' transition to work problems fac&g 
in^ividuaife presently in training of in the traditional educational 
system \iho are trying to develop the required vocational skills to enter or 
re-enter the labor- force. Of particular interest f,or this study is Associates' 
work with two groups: 1) 7-12 graders who are presently making career selections 
and 2) trained and untrained disadvantaged individuals (predominantly 
minorities who are training to enter or re-enter. the labor forcfe in fields 
including the allied health field). These groups provided data on the 
career decision making process o^ individuals and their perceived- attractions to 
each career area, vtheir, perceived barriers to entry into specific fiel-ds and • 
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their perceived losses associated with entering each field. It also provided 
the research team with an understanding of how young people collect, information 
on career areas, ^ what career areas are most often considered as possible 
career alternatives and why specif ic areas are selected and/or not selected. 

, The preliminary formulation of potential barriers from the literature 
searches and previous work^ resulted in the developinent of a Taxonomy of Barriers 
shown in Table 6. ji Thi^ taxonomy breaks the pot eat ial barriers ifito^tv/o 
categories*: ^ - « ^ 

1) Socio-educa'£ion'al, and 



2) Psychological. 

Soci-o-educat ional barriers are either sociological, such as lack of money 
or educational, such as low SAT scores or poor class st-anding. Crossland (1972) 
presents an intef^esting discussion of the handicap imposed on minority students 
by standardized tests and test norms. 

' * fi- . . ^ 

^ . \ . 

Psychological barriers are individual or personal barriers resulting from 

an individual's perception of himself, 'his group, or his environment. Examples 

' of pGycholcgical* barrier^ are lack of conf4dence or^ a feeling of discrimination 

against one's rice or culture. i *^ * 

The column headings for Table 6 indicate Ifhe three points in the educational 
process that are relevant in this study, i.e., making application to post 
secondary allied health education programs, actual matriculation and succ^s^ul 
program completion. The ''X" in a column indicates that the specified barrier 
may be relevant to that stage af the educational process. - ' 



The simple Taxonomy of Barriers was not sufficient *to develop a comprehensive 
understanding of the relative strengths and interactions of the potential 
variables influencing an individual's selection of the allied health field. 
Associates' previous reQ«arch on the transition to work , process has indicated 
that not only should barriers to the allied health fields be analyzed b.ut also 
attractions should be considered. Associates' has shown that net subjective 

utility of the career area is the^^ost powerful determiner of choices. Furthermore 
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TABLE 6"— TAXONOj^Y r)F BARRIERS 



Socio-Educational 



Application Matrieulation Gompletion 



Scholastic 

, Low aptitude -scores 
Low' grade point avera.ge 
Wrong preparatory J^^^^ i c u 1 u m 
Poor career CQuns^^irg 
T^ar of competition In alien 
environment. 
^ Quota ^ - 

Curriculum, . structure of program 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



Career ^ 
.^Career stratification 



of 



field/careers within 



Knowlecjge 
field 

^Awareness of training ^opportunities 
• Scholarship availability 
Ne^ "immediate' funds 





Home versus away 

ome pressure 
Oajtricism 

cial skills 
P^er perception of training 
institutioja ^ 
' / " 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



x^ 

X 
X 
X 



2. Psychological 



Self conccLpt 
Group concept 
Career concept 
^Level of_^spirati6n 
Need acKievement 



X 
X 
X 
•X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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net subjective utility is a function of attractions, losses and barriers. 
Attractions are the perceived benefits associated witl) selection of the careers 
areaj^losses are^the perceived detriments associated with selection of the*^ 
career area and barriers are the perceived impediments to successfUll;^ achieving 

the career goal. .Iji simple terirts, befop^a a barrier can b^ an impediment to 

* . • • ' . "?B ■ 

selection o£ a career arfea, there ' must 4)e both an awareness of and a positive 

interest toward that career area,. If there ds no awareness and no positive 
interest iii the career area, the existence Or non-dx^^^ence of barriers will 
have nd influence on its selection or non-selection.- The necessity of examining 
barriers in conjunction with attractions and losses required the^ development 
of a compreh(ensive systems analysis of the career decision making procedure 
for potential allied health professionals.* / . . 

/ The analysis/ of the decision making process included the actual field 
or career selection proc^^s and all the subsequent "steps^ necessary to apply, 
matriculate and complete the necessary^'lpost-secondary program to follow through 
with the* decision. Figure 2 ^hows^the career cjecision making process for 
secondary school studefits. For people considerihg a career choice 
sometime after leaving high sch6ol the process is somewhat different. However, 
othis figure can easily be adapts;^ for the re-entry group; box 1 the, major 
change in the flowchart. Undei? each of the boxes in the flowchai^t in Figure 2 
are exemplars of the pc^ential attraction, loss or barrier variables associated 
with that particular b^x. For example, box 3 asks "Did, the student 
consider an allied health >cai:j^er?" Potential variables affecting selection are 
high school career counseling, grade point average, high school coursework 
(as it relates to requirements for an allied health .program) , degree of interest 
in the' allied health field, the image of the allied health field. These variables 
all influence an individual's decision to consider an allied health career. * 
All Roten;^al variables were enunciated and the flowchart was empirically 
validatei^ on a series of three focus gr*oup sessions held 'in^ Boston, Massachusetts, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and Wilmington, Delaware.. 

The first focus group was a group of allied health students selected from 
schools located in Boston. Each student was asked to respond to the questionnaire 
shown in. Figure 3 prior to the beginning .of the focus group session. The Boston 
group was used tO' validate both the macro aspects of the flowchart, i*e., i^as the 
flowchart adequately representing the decision making process » and the micro 
aspects of the flowchart, i.e.,' did jKe variables intUuence the decision made in 
each box. ^ ' * 
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FIGURE 3. BOSTON PRELIMINARY QUESTIONNAIRE 



ALLIED HEALTH CAREER STUDY 




Sex 



Marital Status: 



jase answer each of the questions below giving a short but complete answer 
to each. 



1. How did you first find out about careers in Allied Kealth? 



2. What made you decide to pursue a career in Allied health? 



3j; When did 3'ou decide to pursue a career in Allied health? 



Did this decision influence the subjects you took in high school? 



i$* helped you most' in deciding what to do about your secondary education? 



5. Did you have any problems in finding out about schools (to attend)/ 
offering programs that you were interested in? 



6. Did you have any problem getting accepted to your first or second choice school? 



If yes - ;Vhat? 



30 



The results of,. the Boston pre-test session indicated that the macro flov; 
shown in the flowchart v/as an accurate representation of the decision process. 
However ^ all the students noted that box 3, i.e., the knowledge of the existence 
of the allied health field ^nd the subsequent consideration of aa allied health 
career, seemed to* be the point in the process v/here most potentially qualified 
individuals dropped^piit .^^ These results stimulated the , calling together of 
a second focus group of 9 allied health students and professionals in V/ilmington, 
Delav/are. Both the professionals and students in Wilmington' also verified the 
systems flowchart and the notion that most minority individuals do not realize 
that the health professions include any careers other than Nurses 
Aide, Licensed Practical Nurse, Registered Nurse, and Medical Doctor. The 
majority of the professionals and the students has accidentally discovered the 
allied health field. The V/ilmington group also discussed the attractions, 
losses and barriers to individuals once they had decided to explore the possibility 
'of an allied health field and concurred with the research team's listing of the 
attraction, loss and barrier factors. 

To try to better' understand the overwhelming consensus that "nobody knew 
allied health fields existed" a third series of focus groups v/ere conducted with 
minority vocational high school students in Philadelphia, Thrpfi groups ot students, 
one consisting of 9 males, one consisting of 9 females, and one consisting of 
5 females and 4 males, were recruited from local high schools. The Students 
spanned grades 10^12'. All groups of student?^ were asked such questions as: 

Can you name some- examples of allied health careers? 
Have you ever considered an allied health career? 
Does your school have any information describing allied 
health careers? 

Do you know anyone in training for an allied health career? 
Do you know anyone pursuing an alli^^^^l^lth career? 
Do you know anyone considering* an allied health career? 
Has your counselor ever suggested' an allied health career 
to you? 

How long "are post-secondary allied health career training 
programs? 
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the ansv/ers to all the questions showed universal ignorance of the allied 
health professions. ^ 

The results df these focus group? suggested that the application phase of 
the application, inatriculation, and completion process should be thoroughly 
investigated with the students to determine hov/ they found out about allied 
health careers and v/hy they applied. 

^ After the Taxonomy of Barriers was developed and the application, 
matriculation and completion process was analyzed, the collection methodology 
V/as designed. 




3.0 COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 
3.1 Design of Collection Instruments 

r 

The RFP called for data to be collected from tv/o major sources: 

. * Students presently enrolled programs of allied he^alth, and 
Faculty, staff ;and administrators of post-secondary allied 
health programs. 

The RFP also defined the mijiimal number of respondents and constraints on how 
the data v/as to be obtained. 



The results of the pilot focus groups and the data found during the 
literature search were used to generate a listing of all actual or perceived 
barriers for minority groups in applying, matriculating and/or completing 
allied health professions post-secondary education programs. These barriers 
were categorized as either socio-educational or psychological and appropriate 
response formats were formulated, for each ca-tegpry of barrier. Items were 
developed to r:ieasure each respondent's opinion of ^ach of the barriers. 

Previous work done by Associates strongly suggested that if an individual's 
perceived attraction to work or to a specijfic profession is not at a minimal 
level, there is no motivation to enter the field. Barriers can have an impact 
only when a minimal attraction has been achieved. Therefore, it was strongly 
recommended that part of the data collection methodology contain measurement 
of attraction to work in the allied^health professions. 

The RFP limited the student portion of the data collection to those 
students presently enrolled in allied health education programs. The initial 
questionnaire, however, was designed to attempt to gain some information about 
the non-entrants and dropouts from the current enrollees. Table 7 shows the , 
frames of reference that each respondent could assume in answering the 
questionnaire in order to provide the required data. Block 1 suggests as a 
frame of reference for the respondent, the period Qf time during which the 
student is deciding whether to make application or not. Block 2 requires that 
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TABLE 7 FRAMES OF REFERENCE FOR SURVEY RESPONDENTS 



APPLICATION 



MATRICULATION 



COMPLETION 









You, when you applied 


YOU, wnen you ueciuuu xo 
enter 


You, now 




(3) 

/ 


(5) 








Friend who wante^ to apply 
but didn't, or a friend 
who applied and was not 
accepted 


Friend who was accepted 
but did not enter 


Friend who was 
accepted and 
matriculated but 
did not complete 
program 


(2)' 


■M) 

' \ ■ , 


(6) 
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the individual put himself in thi position of a friend v/ho did not make 
application after thinJcing about it or v;ho applied and v/as not accepted. 
Block 3 represents the individual v/ho successfully matriculated, Block U 
requires the respondent to put himself in the position of a friend v/ho applied, 
was accepted and then did not matriculate. The, fifth block is the present 
attitude. ^f the student. The sixth block requires the respondent to put 
himself in^TFie position of the student v/ho has matriculated but for any one 
of a number of reasons is either contemplating dropping out or who has dropped 
out . ^ 

Several other factors not directly related to th^ data to be collected 
had to be considered in designing the questionnaire. Some of the parameters 
\kat are important in maximizing the cost effectiveness of questionnaires are: 

Time required to ansv/er questionnaire should be limited 
Questionnaire should be sent out via first class mail 
An effective letter of explanation should be sent v/ith 
the questionnaire as a cover letter 

An appropriate incentive to the respondent should be 
included 

Follow-up should be conducted for those people not 
responding to thfe first mailout 

Many aspects of this design had to be deleted when it became apparent that 
all three contractors were going to have to use an identical data collection 
format. As a result of a series of meetings among the three contractors, the 
integration contractor and the contract monitor, two questionnaires were agreed 
upon. The first was the student questionnaire arid the second was the institutional 
questionnaire. These two items in their final form are presented in Appendix C. 



Z.2 Pre-test of C6llection Instruments 

The pre-test sample of the Student Questionnaire included nine students 
from five different allied health program fields. Seven of the nine students 
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were female. The average age of eight of the students v/as 23 years, the ninth 
student was Of the nine, seven v/ere Black American, one v/as Puerto Rican 

and one v/as African, 

The nine students for the pre-test v/ere recruited from a neighborhood 
shopping mall* Professional interviewers from Associates used the selection 
interview format shown in Figure U to recruit the nine minority individuals 
who v/ere presently enrolled in one of the post -secondary allied health programs 
of interest. These nine individuals v/ere all asked to respond to the final 
form of thQ student questionnaire. 

The average time taken by eight of the students to complete the 
questionnaire was 33 minutes, with the times ranging from 17 to 55 minutes. 
The student from Africa was not included in this average as she had difficulty 
with the English, language. The interviewer noted that the student needed 
help' in understanding several of the questions. 

Students , v/ere able to ask questions v/hile they were completing the 
questionnaire and when finished were asked which, if any, questions gave them 
problems in answering. Four students indicated having difficulty understanding 
the ranking of items in question #26. 

In answer question ]^^20, six of the nine students checked only one source 
of information rather than three. *'Cl^eck the 3^ most important" v/as better 
emphasized in the final print of the questionnaire. 

Thesis preliminary results indicated that a questionnaire of|ithis type 
could be used to obtain the necessary data after the v^^ording of ^the problem 
questions was clarified. These results /were replicated by the two other 
technical contractors in their pilot of the questionnaire. Appendix C 

contains a sample of the questionnaire that was used and a summary of the 
responses .from the. pilot group. 

The institutional questionnaire was pilot tested by the integration 
contractor ai1?t th^ specific results .of that testing will be reported by them. 

Once the two questionnaires were agreed upon they Vere jointly submitted 
to the^ontract monitor so that the necessary 0MB clearances could be. obtained. " 
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Associates for Research in Behavior, Ihc . January, 1974 

3401 Market Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 ^ 

FIGURE 4. QUESTIONNAIRE FOR RECRUITING RESPONDENTS FOR PILOT TESTS 



<5 



Hello, I'm from Associates for Research ia Behavior. We're 

mahing a study of students today. 



1. Are you currently enrolled in any of the following types of allied 
health courses? 

Dental Assistant 

Dental Hygienist 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Dietary Technician 

Dietitian 

Inhalation Therapy Technician 
Medical Laboratt>ry Technician 
Medical Records Librarian 

(Medical Record' Administration ) 
Medical Records Technician 
Medical Technologist 
Occupational Therapist 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
- * Ophthalmic Assistant 

Optometric Technician 
Optometric Technologist 
Physical Therapist 
Radiologic Technologist 
Sanitarian 

Sanitarian Technician 

X-Ray Technician V 
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3.3 Design of Sampling Plan 

0 

The development of the initial sampling plan v/as extremely critical bex:ause of 

the small number of minority sf*udents actually enrolled in post -secondary aliied 

health programs and because oKthe sample size limitations set forth in the 

contract. A complex mechanism using th^ National Urban League Was* designed 

to ensure that, as high a percentage as possible of minority students presently 

attending post -secondary allied health training programs be located, thereby 

( increasing the reliability of the sample. Because of the change in df$a 

% 

collection plans, this methdology ^^as never tested, r 
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U.O FINAL DATA COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 



U.l Overviev/ 

When it became obvious that the contract could not be completed within 
the time frame set forth in the contract because 6f the forras clearance problems, 
an alternate data collection methodology v/as proposed to the contract monitor. 

'The alternate methodology required convening a series of focus groups to develop 
the data base from v/hich a series of meaningful recommendations could be 
developeti. This recommendation for a change in methodology was^based on the 
results obtained during the development of . the theoretical baseband the original 
questionnaire design. During these tv/o tasks, a number of ^different focus 
groups v/ere initiated to ^^st the theory and to develop items. The quality 

; and^ quantity of data^ that was obtained strongly suggested that this technique 
could provide ^adequate data. However, one of the shortcomings of this data 
collection methodology v/as the necessity for focus groups of no less than six 

-people. This restriction necessitated holding all of the. groups in metropolitan 
cent^rSfl Secondly, because of the time frame^Cend of the school year) in which 
the approval v/as received to conduct the focus groups, the potential sample of 
individuals v/as further reduced to those whose schools were still in session. 

^ However, thfere is no evidence to suggest that this restriction biased 'the 
results. 

U.2 Description of the Focus Group Technique 

The focus group technique, also called the group depth interview, is best 
described by Goldman (1962).' Goldman defines the focus group as "a number of 
interacting individuals having a community of interests.;. In contrast to the 
individual interview in which the flow of information is unidirectional, 
' frorn the respondent to the interviewer, the group setting (pauses, the opinions 
of each person to be considered in group discussion. Each individual is 
exposed to the ideas of the others and submits his ideas for the consideration 
of the group. , - 
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* The advantages of this method of data collection include the following: - 

Interaction among group members stimulates new ideas ^ 

regarding the topic under discus'sion that may never have 

♦ 

been^ thought of by the interviev/ group leader (or qqestionr 
naire designs) . 

The' opportunity to observe directly the group process. In interview data 
(or ^questionnaire data), respondents tell hov; they wpuld 
, or dld^behave in -a particular situation. In the ^oup 
setting, respondents do behave and react to each other's 
behavior* or statements of behayior. \ 
An idea of the dynamics of the attitudes and opinions — 
their initiation, modification, intensity and 
resistance to change. ^ 

Considerabiy greatei:^ spontaneity and candor than is possible in 
an individual interview or a questionnaire. 

An emotionally provocative setting which provides more ^ 
. „ • inforjnation than can be obtained from the sum of its . ^ } 

individual human parts.". ^ 

In the selection of any data collection methodology, consideratrion should be 
given to the validity and reliability of the proposed data collection techniques. 
Goldman addresses the reliability questions as follows: 

"The question of reliability of the sample or generalization of the results, 
directs attention to the purpose of the group depth inter?view. Its basic 
function is to indicate whj^ rather than hov/ many. That is, it focuses on 
^understanding the motives of behavior rather than cataloging the number of 
individuals, who behave in a particular way." Reliability thus becomes a problem 
of selecting a representative sample 'or samples of interviewees so that the^ 
results can be generalized to the minority "population in- the northeastern section 
of the country. 

The validity of the focus group me^thod^ i.e., does the focus group really 
measure what it purports to measure, is establi^ed because the ^oup situation 
attempts to get to the actual process in question througli various interview 
techniques such as projective questions ,/ illustrative case method, deprivation 
question^ and stereotype questions. 

Focus group sessions are usually led by 1--2 individoaals who are trained 
leaders. The session should include- 6-10 interviev/ees . All sessions are tape 
recorded and permission to record the sebsion is usually obtained prior to the.. 



beginhing of the session., All group members are usually p^id for their " 
particip<ation plus* receiye reimbursement for their travel expenses to and fx'om 
the*^ session r* , ^ ... ^ 

■' ■ ^ > - .- ■ ' 

The post critrical factor in conducting a fc/cus group session is the leader-. 
At the beginning of each session the ,leader should establish the purpose of 
the session, how long the session will last, and the role of each participant. 
After establishing rapport with the group, the leader starts ther discussion 
and attempts to make sure that all individuals'^ in the group havk an opportunity 
to participate in the discussion rather than one^or two individucO^ becoming 
the spokesperson for the grou>w/The leader must also gauge the time spent on 
any one point in the session to insure that the session, covers the most, 
relevant t9f)ical areas. 



3 . Implementation of Methodotogy 



J The focus group methodology Vlras approved by th^ contract monitor and ' 
studentPcind faculty focus groups were convened as follows: • 

1 student and 1 faculty ^oup" in Bi^idgeportJ Connecticut 
^ . 1 student ai^ -1 faculty group in^ericfen, Connl^^ticfit 

' . 2 studeiS? and ^ faculty groups in New York, New York 

2 student and 2 faculty groups in BOsfon, Massachusetts 

4 An additional focus gro>ip of minority professionals worjcing in the allied 
health field was called in Boston. * Though this group was outside the scope of 
th^ contract, the research team felt that the additional group might add further 
insigllt into the existing barriers. / 

Table 8 sho^s t"he allied health professions that^w^e represented at 
the student, and staff groups. The listing at the boty^m o^the staff column 
indicates the staff fim^tvi ons ..that were represented. 

^ Table 9 shows the institutions that were represented at the student and 
s,taff focus groups. The diversity of institutions, allied health fields, and 
staff positibns was m^re th§^ sufficient to insure a heterogeneous sampling. 
Within the ^oups there was also a good sampling of age, sex, educational ^ 
background, socio-economic background and geographic area (within the • 
northeastern region^). • 



TABLE 8 ALLIED HEALTH OCCUPATIONS REPRESENTED • IN THE FOCUS GROUPS 



Staff 



Student 



Dentc^l Assistant 

Dental Hygienist 
'Dental Laboratory V^chnician 

Dietary Technician 

Dietitian ' ■ ■ 

Xnhalat ion Thet^apy Technician 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Medical Records Librarian 
(Medical Record Administrator). 

Medical Records Technician 

Medical Technologist 

Occupational Therapist 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

Ophthalmic Assistant 

Optometric Technician 

Optorftetric Technologist 
'Physical Therapist 

^diologic Technologist • 

Sanitarian 

Sanitarian Technician. 
X'-^fey Technician 



X 
X 
X 



- X 
X 

X' 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X * 

X 
X 

x 

X 



vX 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



Admissions 
Dean 

Counselor . 
Recruiter 
Faculty 
EducatioiVal 
Coordinator 
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TABLE 9 " SCHOOLS REPRESENTED IN THE FOCUS GROOUPS 



J 

Faculty Student 



Connecticut " ^ 

University of Bridgeport XX 

Norv/alk Hospital ^ X X 

Yale New Haven Hospital * ^ . ^ 

Hotisatonic Community College , , X 

Hartford Hospital ' ' \ XX 

St. Vincents Hospital X 

South' Central Community College X 

St. Raphael Hospital" X , . 

^Bridgeport Hospital , . X X 

University of Connecticut . ' ' ^ ^ 

Quirinipiac College /"^ ^ . ^ ^ 

Greater' Hartford Community College ^ f X X 

Windham Community Memorial Hospital ^ X » X 

Meriden Wallingford Hospital X 

o 

Boston 

Simmons College ^ * ' .X X 

Boston Universitv * ^ X X 



X . , X 
X X 

X ■ . X 



Tufts New England Medical Center - . ^ X 
Veterans Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 
Bpston State College 

Northeastern University / 

Suffolk University . ^ X X 

Massachusetts College of Optometry ' X 

Massachusetts General Hospital X 

LaBoure Junior College X 

New England Medical Center Hospi-tal X 

Beth Israel Hospital .X 



New York . ^ ' ^ 

New York University ^ , ^\ ^ 

Bellevue Hospital ^ 

X X 



Montefiore Hospital 

Manhattan College ^ 
State College of ^Optometrjr 
Hostos College 
Hunter, College 
Pace University 
Flower Hospital 



X 

X . X 
X . X 

X X 
X \ X 



Veterans Hospital Brooklyn \ < X 



X X 



New York City Community College 
LaGuardia' Community College , 
Downstate Medical School 

New York City University ^ 



LaGuardia' Community College . ' ' ' \ , ^ 

Downstate Medical School ^ ^, 
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5.0 AN OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS OF GROUP DISCUSSIONS ABOUT BARRJ^RS 



5.1 Overview 

The focus group technique proved to be an ef fect^ive means for allowing 
students to discuss both the idiosyncratic and generic attractions, losses and 
barriers associated v/ith applying, matriculating and/or completing a post- 
secondary allied health training program. The dialogue across groups was • 
'surprisingly /consistent . This section v/ill present a listing of all the 
barriers discussed by the groups and an intensity measure of th^' barriers . 

5.2 Data Analysis 

The focus group sessions^ were all tape recorded. Thus, the "raw" data 

was approximately 22 hours of tape recorded discuss-irons . After all sessions 

were completed, the tapes were replayed and analyzed by the research team. 

Analysis consisted of listing each barrier as it w^s discussed, tabbing how 

many times the barrier v/as mentioned, and recording the approximate amount of 

J ■ . ^ 

time devoted to the discussion of each barrier. In listing the barriers, the 

application, matriculation and completion stages of the process were considered 

independently, i.e., when barriers were mentioned, it was important to note in 

which phase the barrier was important to the discussion. 

The results of the analysis of the tapes are shown in Tables IQ - 12. 
Table lO^is barriers to application. Table 11 is barriers to matriculation, and 
Table 12 is barriers to completion. Within each table, the barriers are classif 
as being in more specific categories df academic preparation, social, financial, 
counseling or psychological/other • Ne'xt to each barrier on the tables is a dot 
under the columns labeled students and staff. If the barrier was mentioned by 
students, there is a dot in the student column; if the barrier was mentioned by 
staff, there is a dot in the staff column; if both groups mentioned the barrier, 
there is a* dot in both columns. 

To the immediate right of each of the columns labeled "students" and "staff 
there is a column labeled intensity. This column indicates the relative number 
of times a barrier was mentioned. There are three intensity measures ranging 
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TABLE 10 — BARRIERS TO APPLICATION 



" Students 

Academic Rceparation 

Poor grades (general^- ' 
Poor grades in high school science courses 
Lack bf appropriate courses 
Lack of necessary high school science 

courses ^ . 

College boards are used for selection 
High school v;as not rigorous enough 

preparation 
Social promotion system in high school 

does not p,rep^r;,e student 
High school oriented toward preparing 

people for jobs and not for post- 

secondary education 
Schools in minority areas are not ^ 

oriented tov/ard quality- education 
Teachers in minority high schools are poor 
Required science courses not offered^ 

in high school 
Tracking system used by high schools 

hard to get out of 
Entrance criteria for programs not 

appropV^iate for older individuals i^. 
Competition too tough ^for too few slots- 
Community college courses do riot 

adequately prepare you • 

High School Counseling 

Don't receive information in time to take 

necessary preparatory courses 
Don't know aHied\ health program exists 
Counseloijs don't knov/ requirements for 

alli'ed* health programs 
Minority students are placed in tracks which 

do not expose them td allied health careers 
Career days come after career choice^ are 

already made 
Good way to get exposure to programs is 

volunteer work but most minorities^ ha^ 

to work for money 
Counselors don't know that there is 

f4,nancial aid available for allied 

health programs 
Minorities at all-white high schools h^^e 

trouble establishing rapport and thus 

accessing information 
Students in high school are not aware 

counaielors are uninformed and accept 
' counselor's advice 

Only male' guidance counselors available 
and they were hard for females to 
communicate with 4 7- 
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TABLE 10 — BARRIERS TO APPLICATION (CONT'D) 



Social Barriers 



Students - Intensity Staff - Intensity 



Not enough recruiters ijrpTn mimority 

groups [ 
Not enough minority teachers in allied 

health careers {fe\j role models) 
Great deal of. peer pressure not to 

study in high s'chboi; 
Some schools have quota systems, v/hich 

limit the number of blacks accepted 

i 

Financial 



3 

. 3 



Students d'on't realize there is aid 
available 

Decline in hospital based programs for 
students, so must go t'b 2-year or 4-year 

' colleges which are more^ expensive 

Minority heads of household cannot afford 
not to work and yet usually require 
extra remedial courses whicli extend, 
class hours and/or course length 

Students are not intormed of the 
oppdi^tunity to take National Merit 
Exams and thus qualify for assistance 

Most coiranunity colleges don't have 
U-yeatr programs so you have to go to 
more expensive private colleges 
or universities 



48 
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•TABLE 11 — BARRIERS TO MATRICULATION 



Students - Intensity Staff - Intensi 



Academic Preparation 



Lose credits v/hen transfer from 



coimiiunity college 
Financial 



Have to take out too many loans 
Not enough scholarships available 
Incoming freshmen dbn't knov/ v/hat 

aid they'll get until the end of 

the sunmier prior to beginning school 
Difficult to get aid if your parentg^ 

earn over a certain amount of money 
Can't get jobs in hospital v/hile in " 

school v/ithout hospital experience' 



f 



3 
3 
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TABLE 12 



BARRIERS TO COMPLETION 



Students - Intensity Staff - Intensity 



Academic Preparation 

Science courses too hard 

Didn't knov/ v/hat they v/ere getting 

into academically 
Majority of students are v/ell prepared 

therefore courses tend to move too 
^ rapidly 

Language problems 

H^avy time commitment required with 

both class and clinical v/ork 
Sometimes have to get GED at same time 
Don't knov/ how to study, take tests 

or write papers 
Problem with v/ritten and o^^i communication 
High failure rate expected in some 

programs 

All class material too difficult 
Competition is too tough 

Counseling 

Students don't understand the field 
they are entering 

Advisors don't help students arrange 
a course load they can handle 

Counselors don't really understand 
field or not up to date in field 
" Counselors don't know how to handle 
problems other than academic and 
financial problems 

Need supportive services i.e., encourage- 
ment , academic help 

Social Barriers 

Have to do better than white students 

for same grade 
Only black in class - no other student 

to relate to 
Hard to deal with v/hites 
Subtle discrimination by faculty and 

students 

No black faculty so no faculty member 

to relate to 
White faculty don't want blacks in 

allied health 



1 
1 



3 
3 

3 
3 

1 
1 

3 
2 
3 



3 
3 

3 
1 



1 
3 

3 

3 

3 



1 

1. 



3 
3 



3 
3 
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(Cont'd) 



TABLE 12|jj|^ BARRIERS TO COMPLETION (CONT'D) 



Q 



Students - Intensity 



Financial 



Aid doesn't go far enough for older 

students , 1 

Hard to v/ork and go to school ^ * . • 1 

Have* to take too many loans * . 3 

Federal' assistance progr^s cut . 3 

Science books .very expensive . . • 3* 

Financial aid oi'ficers hard tro'd^al 

with - .3 
Lack of coiranunication about 'available * , ' 

aid < : ' . 

Not enough money for necessary remedial 

services 

Programs too long and too expensive 
Psychological/Other 
Fear of failure 

Harder to convince blacks v/ho have 

flunked a course to try again 
Too much pressure 

Health Droblems thu^ popr att^dance 
record^ 

Remedial programs are discouraging 

they take so much time 
Not enough clinical affiliations 

programs have to be better geared'^ 

to meet state requirements 
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from 1-3 with 1 being the most intense rating. The intensity measures must 
be interpreted extremely carefully because some of the barriers listed 
separately in the charts are highly related. For example, in Table* 8 under 
academic preparation the following are listed as barriers: ^ . 

Lack of appropriate courses 
. ' Lack of necessary high school science courses 

Required science cours^es not of f ereci' in-, high school 

<r ' * ' . ■ * ■ ' 

*These barriers are listed separately (vd-th" each r^eiving an'iptensLt^ 
If * ' ' " ' ' \ \ ^ ' ^ 

rating of 3^because there is a^ sligh'^* dii^e^enee befv/een, them. , Tjov/ever-^ , ' 

^ ^ ^ » •» ^ ^ ' . '.;''»*.»** 

taken together, they ca^ be surritna^^ized *as lacK of^-ne<;es'sary |)rerequisit!e ^ 

^pourses. ;jhe intensity' ijieasiires' are ^ipcliaded somewhat, reluctantly in ord^^ 
to meet contrlcturai obligations; "The^c ar.^ riot -to 'iei, literally interpreted as . 
■priorities fot^ impact. - kather,\in ortiet* to det,§rmine * whqr^ to -impact the ^ 
system, the entire set of barriers, clnd intdnsity ratings myst be examined. 

. ' , c? ' ' • ^ ' ' V ^ ' • 

5.3 Discussion of the Focus Groi^p Data. 

Tables 10 - 12 clearly indicate Several important considerations in trying t 
increase the representation of minorities in post-secondaryallied health pro-' ^ 
grams. First, a large proportion- of each focus group centered around" barriers 
to apj)lication. This can be seen by the relative number of barrier items 
.fisted in Tables 10 -12. The students and faculty consensus was that not enough 
minority students even applied to post-secondary allied health programs. There . 
were two major reasons for this: 

The students were not prepared for or qualified for the 
allied hea^Lth programs. 

The students did not know about the allied health fields 
available. 



J 



Superficially these two reasons may seem entirely different, however 




they are in fact highly related. Students aren't prepared for allied yiealth 
because they don't know what allied health fields are, what preparation one 
needs for allied health, and what courses or- levels pf courses (i.e., the 
hard, medium^ or easy science course) they should take. Students are geneMlly 
tracked in or about the ninth grade. Thus, students begin preparing or not 
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preparing for future careers at this same time. Thus, if students don't know 
about allied health at this same time, they are likely to opt out of science or 
math courses because these courses don't appear relevant to their future goals. 
Likewise, a. student's performance in a science or math course required for high 
school graduation would tend to be v/eak if he or she perceived no relevance to 
the course. This point can be illustrated by a young man in a medical technologist 
program in Boston, v/ho said "If I only realized in high school how important 
^my chemistry was, I v/ould never have taken the easy teacher, but would have taken 
the teacher that really made you learn. I just didn't know." 

?or thos'e ^udents who do find out about an allied health field and v;ho 
are academically prepared to^ apply\to a^- program, the lack of knov/ledge barrier 
still seems to be a problem. Students do npt have adequate information on: 

Hov; to ^ind -schools v/ith programs 
. ^ How to' judge altem^ive programs 

What financial. aid and other supportive^ services are 
available \ 
Hov/ to apply for available supportive services 

Within the high schools, students report a dirth of knowledge concerning 
allied health career opportunities. Likev/ise, outside the school setting, there 
doe3 not seem to be a readily accessible source of information. 

Many of the frequently mentioned barriers to completion reflect: 

Continued inability of ^ minority students to optimally navigate 
through the educational system. 

Deficient preparation of minority students for the allied 
health program. 

Examples of these barriers are: ^ 
Science 'Courses too hard 

Didn't know what they were getting into academically 
Don't understand the field they are entering 
Lack of communication , about available aid 
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Certain of the barriers resulting from a poor academic background cannot be. 
instantly overcome by the post -secondary institution; however, the "knowledge" 
barriers relating to available services should be effectively addressed by the . 
post -secondary system. 

'The staff group sessions all commented that minority students who know they ^ 
want a career in the health field, have taken all the appropriate courses in 
high school, have performed capably in their high school courses, and are' 
sophisticated enough to know how and v/here to apply to schools never end up in 
an allied health field because they are recruited by special pre-medical or 
medical programs v/hich are trying to increase their minority representation. 
Secondly, the faculty commented that many of the minority slots in post -secondary 
allied health programs are actually filled by well-educated Black or Spanish 
surname foreigners who come ;to'"this country for training in the health field. 
Upon completion of training, these students oftentimes return to their ovm 
countries for employment, thus 'not only reducing the number of American minority 
students in the northeastern section obtaining training but also not contributing 
to increased representation of minorities in the allied health fields in this 
- country. These situations won't change until more^ American liii^o^i'ty students^ know 
about and prepare for posl-seconda?y allied health programs y/ 

The focus groups yielded surprisingly little discussion on traditional 
racial discrimination types of barriers. Examples of such barriers that were 

mentioned v/ere usually mentioned with regard to completion. These included: 

^ <■ ■ . ^ 

Have to do better than white student for same grade . - - 

Subtle discrimination by faculty and students ^ 
White .faculty don't v;ant blacks in allied health- 

The minority students perceived social isolation barriers as more significant 
than racial discrimination barriers. Examples of the frequently mentioned social 
isolation barriers are: 

Only black in class — no other student to relate to , 
No black faculty so no faculty member to relate to 
Hard to deal with whites * , , 

The feelings of social isolation extended from the classroom ^situation' to ^ 
life on campus to the counseling and teaching staff. Students frequently mentioned 
the scarcity of suitable social events or social opportunities foV the minority , 



student and oftentimes reported traveling 50-100 miles for parties or dates. 
These same feelings of social isolation extended to the staff of the programs 
in which they were enrolled. Although often in *need of supportive services, 
remedial classwork or^<just encouragement, minority students reported retic^G^^nce 
or even refusal to go to white staff members. 

In summary , the results of the focus group sessions revealed : 

^ . The major reason that there are not more minorities in post- 

^^Bednhary allied health programs is that fev/ minority students 
learn about them in time to take the required high school 
courses or prior to making some 'other career or life commitment 
that IS h^d to reverse. » 

Because minority students don 't ' develop an understanding of'^ 
allied Ifealth fields earlier in their academic development, 
they are often ill-prepared to handle the heavy science course- 
load or heavy' academic and clinical courseload required in 
al^-ied health programs. ' 

Because there are so fevj minority allied health students 
and professionals 5 minority students entering programs feel 
isolated. 

^ ' . Minority students even after matriculation are not ^adequately 
aware of either *the.,^Va'ilability of or hov; to access snapportive 
. services. ' ^ ' 
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6.0 A Concept analysis of group discussions about barriers to minoi|ities 

] ENTERING THE ALLIED HEALTH FIELDS 



S,X Overview ^ * * 

Thfe previous section of this report presented the objective analysis of focus 
group interviev/s v/ith students training in the ai:(.ied health fields and v/ith the 
staff and faculty for allied health programs. The concept analysis takes the 
obvious or denotative statements and reduces them to categories. These categories 
a^e. based on predetermined interests, e.g., instances of prejudicial rejection, 
or obvious relationships, e.g., transportation and accessibility. Such analyses 
can and do yield "significant associations. There are times, however, when 
significant thoughts and feelings are not saJid straigKtforv/ardly . This may be 
especially true when dealing with delicate and emotionally laden events. , At such 
times, underlying thoughts and feelings permeate the spoken message by means\ , 
of 'v/ords chosen by the speaker. In such instances, examination of clusters of 
words may reveal the significant underlying dimensions. 

The follov/ing eight sections describe the concept analysis in detail. 
Section 6.10 contains the. final implications and conclusions resulting from the* 
analysis. . t , ' ' 
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6.2 ^ckground to Analytic Method ' 

The content analysis method employed here was developed by Dr. Jules Laffal , 
(Laffal, 1965, 1973) for the basic purpose "of equating different words with 
sxibstantially the same reference", and for the purpose of a "total vocabulary 
analysis." In this analysis one proceeds with no preconceived notions of ^ the 
underlying referents that might exist in. the speaker's thoughts but alO^ows the . 
speaker's ve'rbaliz^fc^iQIL/to generate the referents. This is done by assignment ^ 
of each word to a category. The category then Suggests the refereht. For example, 
a speaker may use t^ words "lighter", "lope"', "jaunty", and "adlib" which all 
suggest the referent or idea of eajsiness and h^ce would/be put into -the category 
.easy/ The categories', which are the heart o^ the system, were "develoi^ed from 
a basic psychological framework which from Laf^^l's point of view, "iden-flties and 
discriminates categories that might b'e of importa|nce in man's expe„rience ." The 



All categories are given four let^r mneumonic names whfcTvirefer as closely as 
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possible to the under lyiiig concept of the ca-^^gory 
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imderlying ppeiiii^e is stated as follov/s: . . • , 

* ' * " ' * 

"The system does not begin with a logical framework, bu|: fe.eks 
to evolve categories from aotual content presented in lan©i%e5^^ while 
applying^' a psychological orientation as to pi^ible significant 
discriminations. There is, therefore, no- sijperordinate scheme such " " • 
as. appears in the logical system of Roget. It is possible ^hat 
analysis of the associati'ops* of the categories with each other may 
reveal that there are higher-level bonds between the categories 

. , themselves^ and this might ultimately provide the basis for super- 
ordinate arrangements of the categories, A*^ presBnt, each category 
is given independent arid equal status within the system (Laffar, 

^ 1965) ' 

■ • 

The categories themselves were developed through severi^il stages. In Laffal's 

^ " • - ' . *• . „ 

words, ' 

"I began to group words into categories, using at first the 
'criterion of sjmonymity", and subsequently the additional ^^criteria 
of similarity and relatedness. Auto and ca^fere .synonjmis, autc and 
truck are similar ,'^and auto and train are relied. As word ' - -* « 

categories evolved, I applied what I called the method of "contextual. 
^ associates". In this method, the kinds of words occurring in the ' ; 
contexts of separate key* words are compared to determine the 
similarity of contexts^ and by implication the cognitive similarity 
of trhe key words (Laffal, 1973)." 

In this mGginer,'^a categorization system involving 116 categories was 
^^evelop.e^. ^ 

There are several additional general features of the analysis system of which 
the reader should be aware; 

-1) The reference for any word is determined with respedr to - , 

a hypothetic^ "average speaker.^* * * 

2) "Categorization is on the, basis of generally accepted meaning 
and references which the ordineiry ^^telligent speaker would ' * 
?eadily identify." 

3) The system is directed at cdmmon vocabulary. . 

^) The categories have been developed to best discr,iminate 

between speaker^ (^r types of speakers) and, consequently, 
do not include many comm^ words which eire used equally 
frequently .as part of the speech of all persons or types of 
perspils. ^r example, words such as "thing", "it", and "ybu" 
^ve no referent meaning unto themselves and consequently are 
n^f'^categorized. These Xo^ds may, however, be replaced by 
^he noun tCl which they^ refer 

ft r : ^ 
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To suJiunarize — Analysis by means of Laffal^s concept dictionary provides 
"a means of looking through a speaker's language to the concepts which lie 
behind them." , 

It should be understood that the application, of the concept dictionary 
to the discussion of barriers to minorities entering the allied health fields 
is an experimental effort. Associates has not,. in the past, applied the 
.dictionary to this content area. Associates has, however, applied it successfully 
to other types of focus group discussions, such as examining the concepts underT • 
lying successful television 'shows and analyzing a discussion o€ the 'corporate 
y image of several industry groups . 

. Any new application requires the development of a certain number of new 
editing instructions, slecisions about handling new words, such' as technical 
' jargon, and most important an analysis of the utility of certain categories. 
- These tasks have been accofnplished. In addition, an analytic scheme for using 
the concept prof ilekB^roduced by the concept ^arTctionary has been developed. 
This total appr^ a concept dictionary analysis and the analysis of concept 
categories — is now known as ACA, Automated Concept Analysi,s. 

The previous pages have provided a brief Guminarr of the background of the 
ACA analysis. A cojnplete discussion of this analysis is presented i^ the 
following sections of the ^report. Those wishing to read the technical aspects ' 
9f ACA implementation should follow its development in 'the next sections. Those, 
, wishing to consider only the final impaicatiLs and conclusions resulting from 
the analysis should procSj^d to Sect ion --6.10. 

✓ * 

6.3 Preliminary Approach >v 

The (two natural groupings, student and faculty, seemed likely to provide 
■ ; important useful information if analyzed and contrasted by the ACA method. These 
■ ' , two groups represent, people who have to operate in the same situation, but see 
" and cope with "that situation ^ for different reasons and from different age, 
functional, and economic perspectives. 

( 
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A preliminary study was performed to' test this idea. Two focus^ groups / 
one student and one faculty, were chosen^ at random from the six student and 
fiSve..facUlty' focus groups conducted and reported in Section'u.3. Both groups 
wej?e from the Boston area. The analysis revealed substantial differences between 
the studej^it and faculty groups. - They differed in structural and' time perspective, 
with tl>^' students attempting to grapple with an undifferentiated institution ' 
and being oriented to theii; current problems, v/hile the f^^gulty 1;ended to focus 
on the studept v/hiXe being oriented to the needs of the ptudents after graduation. 
They differe^d in type of needs expressed, y/itji the students emphasizing concern 
over day-to-day work and learning problems and the need for advice, v;hile the 
'faculty expressed concern primarily over the future needs of the students. 
The tvTO groups. also differed in their perception of each other", wit^ the students 
showing little differentiation between the faculty and the institution and the-^^ 
faculty seeming to differentiae among the students on impersonal and manipulatable 
grounds. .Finally, the two groups seeme d'- f o ^ dlTf er iff'^lrheAr style of talking about 
the topic, with the students being more defen^sive and justifyii?g<their points 
more often, and .the faculty being more firm arw^ authoritative. ^ 

These differences were sufficiently strong and were of such "a li^ture that 
their substanti^^tien could lead to important implications for future recruiting, 
getting applicants acpepted by allied health schools and retention, of students 
in school. A^^j^ger study to determine if the results could be generalized to^ 
all student and faculty groups was thus undertaken. .All six student groups ,and 
five faculty groups were^used^ in t]>e^major study. A complete description of 
these 11 groups can b^ found in- Section 4.3. 

6.4 ,Study Method 

To analyse a focus group by ACA, a substantial sample of words is chosen 
from the conversation. It is not necessary to analyze the total conversation. 
Previous studies of focus group sessions has shown that reliable concept analysis 

could be obtained with a minimum of 600 words. To be conservative, a sampl^ 
plan was chosen that would yield' at least one and a half times as many wordl. 
This sample size also insured a substantial number of words in categories l^at 
t^d to be used less frequently in general conversation. An iuitial sample 
of 25 percent of the words from each group met the above requirements. 



After adjustments during editing the actual mean sample size for all groups 
v/as 21.8 percent. Table 03 shov/s the number and percent of words sampled for- 
each group. * 

After the selected samples were transcribed, they were reviewed and corrected 
by a research team member in accordance with Laffal's instructions (see Laffal, 
1973) and additional editing and coding rules v/ere developed for this set of data. 
In particular, the word counselor appeared in the discussions, v/hich v/as not in 
the dictionary in the same form, however, the word counsel did exist. Other v/ords 
were in the dictionary but had to be designated by the correct contextual connotation 
For example, the word course , which was frequently used in thes6 discussions, can 
refer to 1) a path, 2)^a meal or 3) education. The third meaning was the only 
one applicable to these focus groups and thus course v/as coded as such. Certain 
multi-word technical terms had to be assigned to categories based on their meaning 
within the discussion rather than the denotative meaning of the. individual words 
making up the term, e.g., allied health field, respiratory therapy and inhalation 
therapy w^e codef as career. ! Certain proper nouns had^^ta^e re-designated into 
codes whilh denoted their function, e.g., OT (Occupational Therapist), CLA (Certified 
Laboratory Assistant). 

Tne completely edited and coded transcripts of words vrere punched cntc IBM 
cards, verified and subjected to analysis ^t the Uni-Coll'DEC 10 Computer Center. 

Table 13 presents the total number of words used in each focus g3?oup 
conversation, ^ the number of words sampled from each conversation, the\^percent 
of the total conversation which the words represent and the number of words coded 
for each focus group. The number of words coded is larger than the number of 



The technique for sampling from each group was as follows. Each focus group 
conversation was divided into 30 second segments. Each segment was given a value 
of 1-nJ Using a random table, 25 percent of the values of 1-n weipe chosen. These 
numbers were then ordered consecutively and recoded in terms of t^e values on the 
tape recorder counters. The transposition value in this case was 6, i.e., each 
30 second interval was equal to 6 revolutions of the tape recorder counter. The 
typist started with the 'first 6 units and then skipped to the next randomly chosen 
6 upits, etc. until the 25 percent sample was typed. 



EMC 



The sample size and sampling procedure differed for the first student and faculty 
groups shown in Table 1. These two groups were used in 1:he preliminary study 
described above and were included in this analysis in order to increase the group 
sample size to achieve greater statistical stability . In ^^^ese^f^^^^^^ 
samples were 50 i^ercent of the discussion and were chosen by taking every otner 



page from^the completely typed transcripts 
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J 



words sampled because the concept analysis program scored words into more than 

J ^\ 
one category. ^ 



6.5 Description of the Data 

The total number of sampled words ranges from 959 for Student Gpoup 3 to 
2,354 for Student Group 6. 

Conversations about specific topics do not necessarily generate^ words that 
fall into all possible 116 categories. This can be seen in Table 13 under the 
column labeled "Number of Categories Used." The student groups used between 84 
and 110 categories with a mean of 97.^ The faculty groups used between 85 and 
101 categories with a mean of 95. 

The students and the. faculty as a whole and the individual faculty and 
student groups show evidence of a fairly wide ranging discussion in which not 
only were most of the categories used but in. which no sm^l group of categories 
really predominated. The relative entropy scores for the faculty groups ranged 
from .84 to .87 with a mean of .85. The relative entropy for the student 
groups ranged from .82 to .85 with a mean of .83. A relative entropy score of 

1.00 vjould have meant that each category had been used as often as any other 

*•> 

category. * ^ 



The average values of the absolute entropy scores were 5.6 land 5.7 for the 
student and faculty groups respectively. This inaicates that both -set's of 
discussions were characterized by the general use of categories normally found 
in free speech, i.e., the groups spoke in a manner as one w<5uld expect them 
to speak in a free flowing discussion. ' Laffal (1963) reports an average entropy 
score of 5.8 for free spee<^. 

The categorized data are pr^enfed in two forms (or two types of category 
profiles). Table 14 shows the data (for both faculty and student groups) by 
alphabetical listing of the categories. For each group, the first column of 
numbers is the absolute number of words falling into the respeclrive categories. 



^ Mot all words have unique referents or categories. The coding scheme allows for 
this fact by allowing words to be coded into a maximum of two categories. When 
this occurs they are toggled as separate words. 

^ These ranges do not include Student Group 1 or Faculty Group 1 which, as explained 
in footnote 3, were sampled at the 50 percent level. 
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Table 15 shows the percent frequency of each/ category (for botli faculty and 
student groups) ranked from highest to lowest. ' • 



6.6 Data Ar](alysis 

■~~7 ^ ' 

Although the preliminary study indicated substantial differences between 
a faculty group and a student group, it was decided to combine all groups (the 
5 faculty and 6 stucfent groups) to form the data base for this study to see if 
the fac^ty-student differentiation would again emerge as the result of a 
statistical analysis. . 

The genei*al orientation of the analysis was to look for differences among 
groupings, e.g., "between faculty and students, between cities or regions. The 
reasons for this approach are a) there is no baseline information for any set 
of groups, so one cannot say that a category that has I high frequency is unique 
to this discussion, and b) the examination of the"^ differences in the use of 
categories provides a relative baseline against which to evaluate the language 
of aay set of groups. 

The basic data used in the analyses described below are the percentages of 

words t-hat each group used, in a specific category. The use of percentages, in 

' 6 

the analysis corrects for the differential number of words in^ the 11 groups. 

Based on previous research using the ACA method, the following analytic 
steps vere chosen for use in this study (each step Will be explained in detail 
belovj): 

1. Reduction of category profiles 

2. Principal axis factor analysis 

3. Factor reduction by rotation 

H. Choosing optimal number of factors 

5. Discriminant function analysis 

6. Final choice of dimensions 

7. Supplementary analyses 



The percentages were well distributed and, hence., no normalization corrections 
were applied in these analyses . 
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A. Reduction of Category Profiles ' ' 

The initial step in this type of analysis i^to unburden the data of - 
obviously 'non-discriminating categories. These are cate'gories which a) ,do not 
have a reasonable number of words in them, i.e., have a lov/ frequency of .usage 
or no frequency of usage and thus would lead to spurious or zero order 
correlations, b) do not seem to discriminate between any nati^ral groupings, ^ 
e.g., faculty vs. students or betv/een students, and c5 appear to be discriminating 
but only due to spurious word categorizatigri^, that is, a miscoding of a word, 
not contained in the program dictionary, into the wrong ^categox^y. For example, 
the word ^'Spanish" is not in the program dictionary and was read by the computer , 
as "spaniel" and thus improperly categorized as ANML (animal-). 

As indicated above, the number of categories used by the 11 groups ranged^ 
from 84 to 110. By application of the ci*iter\on for initial category rejection" 
discussed above, the category profile was reduced to 78 common categories, for 
all groups (see Table 18, 7-Factor Matrix for a listing of the remaining ' ^ ^ 
categories). Inspection of the intercorrelations among these categories r^^aatled 
a substantial number of high correlations indicating that the paring procedure 
had not affected -^e ^ability of the overall daxa. 

B. Principal Axis Factor Analysis 

From a theorelrica^ point oi^ view^and from experience with the preliminary 
study, there was reason to believe tha-t the 78 remaining categories were not 

totally independent. Furthermore, there was'reason to believe that some categorie 
would be more powerful'in discriminating betwe^n^groupirigs , e.g., faculty and 
students, than other categories. In order to identify the clusterings of 
categories that exist when the^ategories are not independent and to determine 
the relative xiontribut ion of each category\in discriminating between groupings, 
a factor analysis of the 78 category profile Was undertaken. 

Table 16 .presents the eigen values and the perjcent^ of variance accounted for 
,^y each factor emerging in the analysis. It can be seen that 10 factors account 
Ifor 100 percent of the variance and that each factir has an eigen value greater 
ithan one ana can thus be taketi seriously. This^ tight solution indicated that ' ' 

the data had not teen compromised by the presence [of a small number of cases 

(groups). 
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TABLE 16 — EIGEN VALUES AND tERCENT OF VARIANCE ACCOtH^TED ^OR "BY E 
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-Although .the presence of 10^ statistically meaningful factors indicated that 
the 78 categories could be reduced to- no more than 10 dimensions, two characteristics 
of the data indicated that a further reduction was possible and desirable. 
These* were: . , \1 

1.. The fact that with only 11 cases (groups) the probability 
of many factors emerging is increased. 

2. The last few^^ctors showed relatively few categories with 

high loadings (greater than .60). ^ 
It was thus decided to attempt to reduce the -number of I'actors by further 
Statistical analysis. 

C. Factor Reduction by Rotation 

'ft ' . ' 

The pattern of drops in the eigen values and percent variance accounted for 

^---^ee Table 16) indicated that the -unique sets of dimensions .could be obtained by 

9 7 and 3 factors respectively. Consequently', orthogonal factor analyses v/ere 

' ' 7 * 

performed to extract these 3 different factor solutions. The results, of these 

analyses are presented in Tables 17 - 19 respectively. - ^ 

D. Choosing Optimal Number of Factors 



The results of the 9, 7 and 3 factor ' analysis solutions led to the, decision 
to discard the 9 factor solution and retain the 3 and 7 factor solutions. This 
decision was .made because the 3 and 7 factor solutions met the following criteria": 

Simple structure — both solutions had fewer categories ^ 
loading highly on more than one factor. 

Variance equality — the 3^ and 7 factor solutions tended to have a 
more even distribution of variance -accounted for by each factor. 

Singleton arid doubletons there were fewer factors on 
which only one or two categories loaded highly. 
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Orthogonal rather than oblique anaflyse'S' were performed because there was no 
hypothesis about the nature of t}\e factor structure and it was thus best to 
assume independence of factors. 



TABLE 17 — VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX — 9-FACTOR SOLUTION 
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.0. 00 30 5 


-0, 1 50^7 


0. 75706 


0.05416 


-0. 19003 


-C. 54315 


-0 .45C»39 


0.32759 


0, 72 733 


0.2625B 


-0, 13887 


0. C431 0 


-0.01214 


"^0.1104 4 


^.15036 


-0.0 i514 


0 .'^7 56 


0,16116 


o.f 3957 


0.C9335 


-0. 16754 


-0,03222 


-0.O8435* 


-0.38192 


0. 36934 


-0. 16823 


0. 577<,0- 


0. 13333 


0, 07789 


0.71656 . 


0.3^342 


^^-'^,25153 
0, 77736' 


-0. 1P236 


-0. 19948 


-0, 11230 


-0.4V274 


0.23898 


(fei70903 


0 .3*3305 


0.36134 


-0 . 69640- 


-0, 28084 


0.07379 


-0.09338 


0.139*8 


0.64131' 


-0,46059 


0.02191 


-0.56953* 


-0.-23033 


0.0031 7 


0, 170*^6 
~ -0. 19404 


-0. 38066 
0.00879. 


■■'0.08552 " 


0.31091 ' 


■ -0,C882 1 


0. 0093*» 


0. 16656 


-0. 34142 


-0.05359 


-0.06358 



0.20L75 

0.07976 

0. C22 '»0 

0.43238 

0.55O9 7' 
-0.21707 
-0 . 15364 

0.23553 _ 

0.36594 
-0. 77921 . 
-0.29972 
-0.067^4 

0. 39716 
-3. 16649 
-0.L0852 

3. 15565 
-0.002C9 

3.G16<^9 

0.10211 
-0.32789- 
-0. 14591 

0.25704 

0.07263 

0.06087 

0.07739 
-3. 10562 

0.571 39 -"^ 
-0.05102 
-3.C13'3 
-0.01751 
-0. 19288 

0.46299 

0.01655 
-0.51213 
-D. 01999 



•0.08890 
•3.0*575 
■0. J5723 
O. 43650 
-0.06733 
-0. 1341 1 
0.23385 
0. 35 15 3 
-0. 15653 
-0. 13984 
-0. 23249 
0 . 06304 
-3^07283 
0. 23439 
0.^'*752 
0. 762C5- 
-0.-^0275 
-3. 13184 
-0. 22048 
0 .061 30 
0. 12H«'i 
J.C34 76 
3. ^3j63- 
-0.45759- 
0 . 6^444- 
-0 . 09 9*8 
3. 44 ^ 19 
-). 01583 
-O.Od 84 2 
0, 33507 
-0.59452* 
0. 68825. 
-0.55910* 
-0.32691 
0*07225 



-C.20CV6 
-0. 21847 

0 , ?3 7'f * 
-0. 20700 

0. 3681 7 
-0. 42321 

0.25319 
-0.4182 4 

0.0665* 
-0*. ^191 

0. 284*^5 
-n. 84 52 1- 
-0. 19362 

0. 21 I 19 

n. 51 r^7 

0. 37307 
-0. 29056 
-0 , •»316q 
0. 34 3f-*'6 
-0. 06357 
-3. 10574 
-0. 38609 
-M.-5S71 
0. 17150 
-O.OR313 
0.23536 
0.39*30 
0. 14611 
0. 15272 
0, 76 77 5 
-3.64716. 
0.05867 
0.38531 
-0.0023P 
-0. 15381 



0. Oi*35 
0. 3*9^^0 

-0.*1 13* 
0, 35304 
0.050*4 

-0. 05775 
0. 31430 
0.77529* 

-0.07016 

-0.0446 I 
0. 7907 1. 
0. 15697 

-0,4451 1 
0.21650 

-0.70 5'O 
0. 38590 

-0, 13779 
0.35022 
0.37071 
O. 430'^4 
0. 18*<»4 
0.00265 

- '^ ..T9666 

-0. i:o5 1 

0, 35802 
0.5 V*2 
0.41128 
0. 17796 
0.35960 
-0. 01 290 
-0.076*5 
0.20135 
-0. 16752 
-0.74051* 
-0.06173 



0, 
-0. 

0, 
0, 
-0, 
-0, 
-0, 
0, 
0, 
-0, 
-0, 
-0, 
0, 
-0. 

-r. 
-0 
0 

-0 

0, 
-0, 
-0 
-0 
<j 
0 

-0 
i -0 

r\ 
0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



09686 
1 385B 
5 046 2 
55R74. 
21337 
26 10 3 
6*^ 62 9 . 
10385 
18693 
3691 2 
07575 
16894 
73182 
35404 
233'*^6 
,02770 
, 10787 
,485''2 
1^160 
to 9^* 
,42508 
, 07«t*R 
.^273* 
,02070 
,06175 
,C99*S 
, 19*^«0 
, 28876 
. 36056 
. 769*^. 
►0591 7 
.06153 
,35805 
,06931 
.01373 



-0. 16455 
0.33H'^2 . 
0.321^1 

'0,01588 
0.07531 
C. 071^4 
C. 21141 

563'»0* 
0. 13569 

-0,24648 
0, 9<.01 1 . 

-0.0*69 3 
n. \r\\l 7 

-0. 18200 
C. 16630 
^AC 51 
0.4 2S 10 
0.44^31 

-0. 16376 
C,335?l 

-r. '•>l ns^ 
0.6ft 7^6* 
0, 331 76 

-0, 77236 

, 0.^2^843 

-n. 12497 
0. 16C 8 

-0. 3*104 
76*^78 

-0,07177 

-0. 2P6 3 4 
0, 3^P'"6 
0.18191 
16814 
0,01 8^3 
0,^7692 

-n, I'^a 1 a 

-C.U027 
-0, 11543 
0.04603 
-0.09666 
-0,01373 
-0.05837 

0,0«^573 
-0, 15r42 
-0,03/.25 

^. 3091 6 
-0.601«5< 
-0,76966 

r . 1 4 7 3 
-0.C99A8 

0, 191 76 

0.06*^3^ 
-0.09fl68 

-r. i9''S6 

0.21231 
-0. 36739 
-0.11195 
-0.07691 
-0. I.M91 
-0. 2'"866 
-0, 23678 
0, n6« 1 
-0.13338 
0, f^301 1 
0.11312 
0,73783 
-0,23473 
0.*3266 
-0.C61 ?7 
-^.7*^9:6 
0, 3596* 
0,13156 
0. 78834 
-C. 039R8 
-C. 225M5 
0.00312 
0.93542 
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TABLE 18 VARIMX ROTATED , FACTOR MATRIX ~ 7 -FACTOR SOLUTIOr 



FliCTn« 1 FfiCTOH 2 FACTOR 3 



FACTOR 



FACTPO 



FACTOR 6 . FACTOR 



VAR003 u^oRK 

VAPCO^ uwHou 

V A'a0 06 v'lluJ ' 

VAP007 vf^K-) 

VAH008 ctp 
VARC09 

VAkClO 7|H^ 

VA-012' 

VAPOIT' aott 

VA5C16 i»nL 

VAO019 g^i^-- 

VA2370 ^oo^K 

VA'02l VU*H 

VA=022 PUIC 

va;>02 3 y^a -w 

VAR02<V p^^- 

VAm025 pA'Ji 

VAP026 ©w^T 

V*PD27 ofpc 

VA-32? i,pefsl 
VA^029 

Va^u30 n»o 

VAk'MI f\)t:<J 

V Ah 03 2 K)€i?K 

VAK333 Mu^rt 

VA°C3^ wont 



VACC37 MBOl. 

VA^033 *r 

VAJ^C30 wAtl 
VAFO^O uilu 



ERLC 




VAP071 
VAR072 
VAR073 
VAR074 
VAR07 

vaTcY6 

VAR077 

' vARore 



-Oi,3Q547* 
-0. 36259 
-0.51 102 
-0. 50^*76 
_0. l^OZb _ 

-O.IA0S8 
''0.^3^72 

0* 16^10 
-0. 209C0 

0. Q^b^C 

0. '^Z1G6 

-0. ?^)ac^) • 

^0. 212&5 
-0. ?^5'^3 
_0.KL715 

0. 20966 
-0. • 

0. ^0^9 7^» 
-0.OP213 

0. 00632 
-^.03'^16 , 

0, 690^9 • 

O.-'^'JO^i 
-0. *.'V610 

0. 16C30 
-0.60375 ♦ 

> 0.C5703 

-0. tjS60 

0. 35772 
-0. ^93C^ 

0. ?.330 8 • 
-0. 72 jSl • 

0. 31f 37 

-0»319?0 
0.0SC06 

-0.00136 
0. ^500^ 

-0. 53581 
~0":i607fi 

-0. 57650 

0. 901^6 • 
- 0 .? 3 7 6 I 
0. 5*. >0^~*' 
0. U355 
J. 07dC'6 
0.25191 
0. i:^"*77 

o>.9^:)o 

C.Cl 190 
0. ^15*^2 
0. U^37 
0. 7^287 • 

0. 26P6 5 

0.0503^ 
0. 23205 
0. 79o33» 
0. 0?626 
0.h90 19 

O^lOU I 

0. 7')*<.0l'' 
O.0<3253 
0.2U3O 
(f . 31773 
0.'»9137 
0. 

0. 71 0^6 - 
0. 76337 - 
0.2<»I60 * 
0.0'y362 



-0. 3 282 3 
0.28^62 
-0.3'.393 
-0. 333^1 
-0. ^3906 
*' 0.52n3 
0.20511 
0 . 5 B5 I 7 
0.83301 • 
~3.05't8'» 

^0.0^^?^ 

-6.0172 7 

-0. 13250 
0. I 163T 
0. ^2327 
__0. 3366^_ 
0. 5iJtB7 
-0.02^t32 
0. 1702^ 
-3. 121 52 
0.01265 
^ 0.2^76S_ 
-0. ? 35 9 b 
-0.2'>937 
-0. G9^39 • 
0. 1^-3 32 
51 

oiTo w 5 
-0 . 00^'2^ 
0.2 J?37 
-0. 5 WO 
-Oh 1 7709 
??7^ 1 
D". 2 3Vif^ 
-0,08282 
1179^ 
, 12539 
. 3527R 
36526 

:i9V2r" 

.^2576 



0. 31/^0 
0,0C^339 
0.33^37 



-0. 1 7135 
-0.6 1736 0_ 
-3.256^7 
-0.00^65 
-0.31903 
-:.62>2'^ • 
-0^3726^ 
JO.I 1~>^5 _ 
j.3 00<.l 
0. ^?0 92 
0«37326 
0. 03S36 
-0.0771? 

-0. 1 ^S9 7 

-0'. 7dl^9 • 
0 . 3^ 2 2 
0. 16')93 
0. 5 5363 
-0.30i25 
0.'*92'>79 
"5.0 3757 
0. 5023<» 

o.o^n^ 

0.3<»S10 
0-3<» -322 
0. 75 ^S9 > 
0'. 24 0 ?,3 
-C.0<»7?0 
0.00U3 
-0.33<^J7 
0.3U96 

_0.C5)';0 

-0'; V32 79 
-O. 47257 
0#2093l ^ 



-0.2P506 
0, 17548 
0.67707 • 
0.63526 #* 
-0.0097C_ 
-0.2'#955 
0. 09730 
0.22100 
-0^21005 
-0. 16068 
0. 59i50 
"0.050 7 7 
0.52964 
0.11533 ■ 
0.12773 
0.21271 

0:26553 

0. 55454 
-0. 1 3P49 
0.32l'l 7 
^O.A2228 
0.92952 • 

. 36197 

,1*^425 
.OOt ^2 
.03025 
,15122 
-0. 34975 

0.5 764 7 , 

-'0".%4 25l 
-0.21hOH 
0.07517 
-0. 02^95 ' 
-C!.26eO'S 
-0 . O'i 4 3 0 

-0, 17"9 9 
' -0.03C06 
0. 10931 
0.02571 
-0,44393 
""0.7?22rs~ 
-0.230a4 

C. 05928 

_-0. il'497 

0. -^2732 
0. 37039 
-0.4 3'"* 8 9 
-0. V^332 
-0. 4541 0 

.3054** 

0.22014 
-0.29231 
-0.34161 
-0. 31859 
0.40U2 
__^0. 7^3^14 # 

0.j/':32 
0.02C65 
-C.403B2 
-0.01298 

_C. 00923 

.-0. 5149 3. . 
0.41110 
O.C-y' 6 0 
/O. 3 ">3U 
-0.C9620 

-0.02o37 

0.1442b 
-0.02173 
0.26477 
0. 69256 • 
0.C73GI • 

_2.0. 1 1335 

0Vl04^6'9 
0. 24953' 
0.59541 # 



0. 73278 » 
-0.0959B 
-0.22604 
-0. 14627 
_-0. 12022 _ 
"0. 1-3 52 5 

0.724 76 • 

0. 22695 
-0.03009 

0.4^>4 3 7 , 
0.16271 

0.03o95 " 
-0.417^0 

0. 149 76 
-0. 13133 
-0.68794 • 
0. 07930 

0.*^647^ 
-0.^9''.n9 

0. 10565 
-0.03'<33 

0. 795 3 0 • 

O.OdWO' 

- 0^03; 

-0.21634 
-0.22055 
-0.07597 
-0. IC731 

D\ 154 0 4* 

0 . 06/30 
-0. 594 3,) 
04530 

0.02557 
-0. 204 79 
-0". 16-T7r 

0^ 36004 
-0.4 OTP 7 

0.31000 

0. 13926 
-0.24 3 03 
""-0.^05 3 9 

a. 20035 

-0.051-76 
_0.02067_ 
-0.^9587 
-0.37327 
-0.04027 
-0.11552 
0.30733 

_ 0 . : 2 u 3 

-0. 15470 
-0. 1 7963 
-0. 1661 3 
0.03003 
-0. 03358 

0 . 236 39 _ 

0. 13^13 
0. 73422 - 
-0.24526 
-^0. 20 762 
-0.2094 0 
_0. 00429 ' 
6. I 3^i06*" 
0.69.GZ7 
0.91023 . 
-0 . 4 Ui7 5 

0.64<» 1 2 < 
j-0.045 3 5 

©.4674 7 ■ 
-5/009 8 3 
0.00433 
0.29447 
-0.|6275fl i 



0. 76563 

-0 .'5'^ 9 3 5'' 
-0.412*tl 
'0. 



-0. iii4r 

0. 54B36 
-0.21055' 
0. l.<9 i2 
0.6:209 ' 
^ 0.201 »7' 
-0. 550*5 1 
-0.3 ^6 15 
-,0.004 )7 
C.2^4 :2 
-0. 3:j5 >2 
6. 1( 2 >2 " 
0.2/2:0 
0. 1 :6 )9 
0.r7969 • 
0.010 f 3 
_-0.016' 7__ 
-0.047.'6 
-Q.3'a »0 
0.0''0 12 
-0, 2'*r^3 
-0.2: 6'. 3 
>14 
0.232 
:0.0''510^ 
.140- 

"0. ; 

0.57751 

0.4;'5 >8 

0.161-^1^ 
0. 802 l5 • 

-o.o*»s a 

0.216 
-0.010,>0 

_ o.o:i^'»7 

~ 0. 506. 14 
0.552't9 
-0.07;i5 
306 V't 
-0.2M3 i6 
-0.5*»6 . 1 

0. 165 10*~ 
-0. 10277 

0.2J775* 

^.17*847 

O.C2702 " 
0.32540 
0. 63247 0 
-0,21451 
-0. 179U 
0.22326 _ 
'^0.03073 

-o.veiio/- 

-0. 18028 
-0.02463 , 
0.32605 

__-0. 29^60 

-0. 21043 
0.28364 
C.C59cn 
0.28236 
0. 31433 
_-0. 22117 
-C, 15215"' 

0.C6966 
-O.Cn643 
-6.121 ^0 
0.227^.6 
_-0. 14 353 _ 
"G.<.7 703 • 
0.CC722 
^-0.075^2 
0.C1344 
-C.I3*:73 

^C.i6210 _ 

C. 0 574.2" 
-0.50276 
'•O. J3204 



0.00770 

0. 09419 
-0. 19715 
-0.03133 
-0.22920_ 

0. 56459 

0. 004^.9 
-0. 09289 
-0. 47226 

0. 2.-0 146 
-0.06165 _ 
-0. 11285 
-0.22753 . 

0. 11335 
-0.03639 
-0.09310 
-0. 231 49 
'*'0.0J73J " 

0. 23393 
-0. 19137 
-0. 18^95 

0.00931 
-0. 041 54 
"0.5516^ 

0. 46554 

0.15155 
-0. 79374 • 

0. 32301 
-0. 43697 
-0.7iV2 5~ 

0.2J860 

0. 36457 

0. 12993 

0. 14577 
-0. B70/>4 • 

'0.01167 

-0.31748 

0. 21302 
-0. 16936 
-0. 36434 
-0.07704 
' 0.09354 "' 

0.04987 

0, 21355 

0.43552 

-0. 09014 

0.54763 
-0. 03487 

0. 10596 
-0. 14059 

0*. 76-44 - 
-0.C5398' 
-0.23409 

0.58765 

0. 16333 
-0. 29799 

0. 0736r 
-J. 03121 

0. 1703? 
-0.0569^ 
-0.023"»4 
'b. 50221 

0.14368 
■ 6.07343 " 
-0. 15226 
-0. 12751^ 
-0.20334 

0* 17096 

0- 20343 

'0. 333<»9~ 

0.33687 

0.51515 

0. 33392 
-0.09212 

0.in35_ 
"a* 13269 
-0.45865 
-0.03423 



0.02460 
. 0.41429 
0.09709 
-0. 16201 
-0.30542_^ 
^-0.11594 
0.23217 
0. 16053 
0.01854 
-0. 54026 
^0.0???6_ 
. <35 7 lf> 
. ^2261- 
.03637 
.21593 
.23^75 
. 04391 - 



- J . 
-0. 
0. 
0. 
-0. 
0. 

"•6.064^7 
6. 1 3 34 1 
0. 12052 
-J. 62400 • 
-0. 1 322 7 
0.28270 
-0. 16602"'*"" 

0.7>07« 
-0.015?«5 
-0.40473 
0.13175 
-0. 04^^90 

~nTli7\<r 

0. 14296 
0. 3 68 10 
0.03716 

-O.C0573 
0.07114 
■^-O.o?930"^ 
0. 35662 

-0.32 2 90 • 
0.699^*0 • 

-0.53720' 

-0.02533 
~-0.027 74~ 

. a#44483 



0. 

_ 0. 

0. 
-0. 

0. 
-0. 

0. 
"-0. 

0. 
-0, 
0. 
0. 

"0^ 

-0'. 

-0. 

0. 
-0. 
-0. 
-0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 

0. 

__-o. 
-c. 

-0. 
-0. 
-0. 
0. 

0. 

-b* 

0. 
0. 



19709 

23055^ 

27562 
22831 
40204 
A4*00 
16275 
39056 
Oi3360" 
02965 
36043 
;/9 5 70 
22365 
1 54 15_ 
4 04 0 9 
1 3509 
21225 
03346 
1399" 
0'»032 
1 nd9 
22147 
I2>i33 
05d43 
00095 
20093 ' 
14 

22238 
1*3 795 
31079 
6'»4 414 
03?10_ 
42375 
00408 
26141 



9 



7.T 
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TABLE 19 VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX — 3-FACTOR SOLUTION 



FACTOrf 1 ^FACTO^ 2 



FACTHP 



) 



• # 
-0. 37r5b 


r 


-0. 502 }7 


0. ^56/5 




-0. 13350 




0.0 7'* 32 


0.?6596 








^0.0 55 03 


-0.60052 




-0.?2l6a 




-0. 22397 


-0. ^5f 00 




O.^OISS 




-0.^ 73'^6 


-0. 3IC55 




^ 0. ?065r 




0. 15801 


0.^'.414 


• 


-0. ^19?9 




0. 27727 


0.-.9l7^ 




0. lo?t<3 




0.no:)5^* 


• C. 21072 




-0. 12^55 




0. 755 i7 p 


0. 174.^^1 




0.021)1:7 


• 


-0.3S207 


0. 36c^ 1 




-0.C2 Vi^ 




0. -VOi'tB 


-0. 16651 




0. 67332 • 




0.26063 


-0.02 '.7 8 




0.53273 




-0. Of 317 


-0. 75029 


• 


-0. CJ'jt^ • 




-0.3831 6 


0. 12766 




0. 51 pfJ6 




0.02D24 


0. 1^905 




-D. vi^a^ 




0.3^0^2 


-0.47312 




6. 6?3/»6 • 




0.6 3'»20o 


-0.03318 








0. 73^09 • 


" ' 0. 1 I^^2' 








-0.23101 


'•^ 0.^7A99 




0. 5992 7 • 




0.54253 


-0. 4 J^09 




-0. 195'.7 




-0. 2 2^15 


-n. U79 7 




' 0 . 1 1 J I B 




C . 4 H U 


-0.^5503 




-0.20292 




0.377 19 


0.50143 








-0.2 yJ2^> " 


" 0. 2 0240 




0. Cq'^l ft 




-0. 16)09 


.0. 3^253 




a.2Ctl7 




-0. 7C79 1 ♦ 


-0. 30255 




-C. C1;7CB 




0 . 43p I 5 


-0 .6 35? 1 




-0, 25 "'li 




-0.54732 


0 . 36401 




0 . 2 3 6 U6 




0 • 1 0 5 '1 5 


-0. 3 977 0 





—0 . 1 f 5 




-0.01919 


0.0345^ 




0. 6^ I 2 H • 




-0 r2 22 59 


0 . 4 Cfe92 














0 . f It ■ 1 X'o 




- 0 . J 1 > J > 


— vj • i iC^ ^ 




-0.6002 5 ♦ 




-C . 4 9* 1 ^ 


0 . 1 1 3 3 




0 ;co')?^ 




0 . 4 ft J 3 5 


-0. 3'>6 i9 


■ 


0. o2 vC^/ 1 
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Total amount 'of variance — the 3 and 7 factor solutions 
still accounted for a respectabj.e amount of the total 
variance. ^ 

Over- interpretation — given the above considerations, these 
tv/o solutions minimized the problem of over-interpretation. 

As the above criteria, did not distinguish completely between the use of the^ 3 or 
7 factor solution, the ultimate choice had to be made by the ease of interpretation 
of the factors/ The interpretation took two forms. First, the factors were 
interpreted with reference to the categories which loaded high on each factor. 
Secondly, the interpretation of the factors was done with respect to the groups 
that the factors might discriminate among. Initial inspection indicated some 
difficulty with several factors of the 7-factor solution, factor 1 in particular. 
Thus, the decision was made to apply an additional statistical test to ascertain 
the value of the remaining factors in the 7-factor solution, 



E. Discriminant Function Analysis 



Based on the dif f erentiation "bptween faculty and students observed in the 
preliminary study, and Ihc lacl LhaL klitjy wei-e Die mosL natural grouping^ the 
data, a discriminant function analysis was performed to determine which factors - 
could differentiate" between the two groupings (faculty versus student ) . The 
factor .scores matrix was ^sed as the raw d^ta in this analysis (see Tables 20 
and 21 for the factor score matri>;/of the 3, and 7 factor solutions). Two separate 
discriminant function analyses w'ere performed: one using the 7-factor score 
matrix and the other using the 3-f actor score matrix. The results of the analysis 
usingythe 7-factor score matrix indicated that there were three statistically 
significant factors in /the 7-factor solution — numbers 1, 3 and 6 — which clearly 
discriminated between the faculty and student groups. (Refer to Table 18 for , ^^.^ 
-42ate^ories which loaded on these three factors.) All three factors of the "^^^f 
^-factor solution wer^ statistically significant and discriminated between the 
faculty and student groups: . - ^ 0 
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TABL^.-^O FACTOR SCORE MATRIX - 3-FACTOR SOLUTION 



GROUP 

Faculty : 

Boston 

Meriden 

Bridgeport 

Nev; York City A 

New York City B 



FACTOR 1 



1.0U1335 
1.83H635 
.260425 
.066241 
' .639688 



FACTOR 2' 



.857520 
- .044783 

.3608;37 
1.658632 
.180369 



FACTOR 3 



- .37826 
.291055 

- .589400 

- .186416 
■1.902509 



Student : 

Boston 
Meriden 
Bridgeport 
Boston 

Nev; York City A 
New York City B 



.252980 
; 115180 
.835604 
.336307 
.120729 
.*143595 



-1 



-1 



.436706 

.046573 

.890019 

,900132 

,312185' 

,227209 



.723200 
.681473 
.087838 
.124001 
,248564 
,076607 
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x^Tour factors in the 7-factor solution did not discriminate between the 
faculty and students. It is possible, however, that the 11 groups could be 
broken down in other v/ays such as by city or region, and that the four remaining 
factors might discriminate between this type of grouping. Thus, two discriminant 
function analyses were performed on the 11 groups broken into three regions — 
Boston » Connecticut and Kew York. The first analysis looked at the faculty and 
students combined and the second analysis considered the students alone. In 
neither analysis did any of the four factors significantly discriminate among 
the regional groupings. These results confirnrvthe original hypothesis that the 
most fruitful comparison to make in this analysAp is between the faculty and the 
studf^nt groups. 

F. Final Che ice of Dimensions 

The 3-f actor solution was finally chosen based upon the following 
considerations: 

1. The 3-factor solution discriminated as well as the 
7-f actor solution between the faculty and student groups. 

2. * The three factors of the 3 -fact or solution were very similar 

to the thre,e factors of the 7~factor solution that discriminated 
bettveen the faculty and students, i.e., many of the same 
categoric loaded on them. 

3. Although the 3-f actor solution accounted for a smaller amount 
of variance (.48%) than the 7-f actor solution (.85%), the amount 

. of variance accounted for by the 3-factor solution is 

statistically respectable. v ■ \ 

All three factors of the 3-factor solution are interpretable , 
i.e., the relationship between the categories looting on these 
factors make sense. y^. 

V 
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Supplementary Analyses* 

In addition to the 3-f actor analysis, other data will be employed wh«»n it 
can help in the interpretation. For example, the two follov;ing considerations 
will be made: 

1. As the four non-discriminating faci^ors from the 7-factor 
solvation are real' factors , they can be analyzed to see if 
they shed some light on themes that might be important to 
understanding the barrier problem. 

2. Categories which loaded only moderately high (less than 
.60) on a factor, and hence were dropped from the solution, 

ban be looked at if they were significant in the preliminary 
rstudy.^ ^ p • I 

6.7 Results 

^ - ' ' ' V 

A. Dimensionalization 

The statistical analysis completed, one may now proceed to a determination 
o^ the dimensions which are being defined by the factors. As has been shown, * 
much of the conversation^dn the focus group discussions concerning barrier 
problems can be summarized by means of three general factors or dimensions. 
The statistical analysis also indicates that the faculty and the students talk 
about these dimensions differently. The task in this section is. to examine 
the meaning of the three factors. (Table ^ provides a schematic illustration 
of the analysis to this point.) 

To determine the dimensions being defined by each factor, one ^ust now 
see^^what categories appear in each factor, and also determine what is being 
spoken about in the categories. It is also necessary to consider the degree 
to which the faculty and students differ in their usage of .the categories and, 
consequently, how they differ on the dimensions. 
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The reader should recognize that factor analytic interpretation xs an art. Many 
iudsments are made as to the inclusion or exclusion of certain data. As judgments . 
are fallible, it is necessary to examine them retrospectively. Such post hoc analyses 
are of course, subject to verification by further work to substantiate their 
scientific merit. It should also be recognized that many of the statistical analyses 
in this study were done with a minimum number of ca^es and are hence subject to 
very qualified interpretation. The authors have attempted to explicitly qualify 
those interpretations when they appear boldly in the text. In general, oniy 
conclusions which seem merited in light of the nature of the data are stated without 
qualification. 

81 ~ 
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TABLE 22 SCHEMATIC OF DIMENSIONALIZATION PROCEDURE 



Trom a specific group's convert at ioii^ 



V/ords categorized by concepts comprise 



Categories are subjected to factor . . ^ 
analysis and loadon: 



Factor comprised of categories defines : 




WORDS 



CONCEPT CATEGORIES 



FACTOR 



DIMENSION 



The procedure -is as follows: 

1. From a specific group di3cu:^3ion, such as the faculty or students, the 
'words are taken. 

2. , The words are coded by means of the concept dictionary into concept 

categories ) ,such as GRUP, SOLE, etc. ' ' 

3. The clustering relationships among the categories (the factors) are 
determinad and the number of factors significant for the data is 
established. 

Each factor, examined according to the content of the categories and 
their meanings, and the more general idea presented by the meaning of 
the whole group of categories combined, defines the dimension. 
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As was previously mentioned (Section 6.6-EO, the discriminant function 

G 

analyses performed Showed no differentiation between student or faculty groups 
according to geographical r/gions or specific groups themselves. Thus, the 
discussion of the resultf; v:ill consider all student groups- (to't^al of 6) as one 
unitary group, and v/ill also conS|j.der a*ll faculty groups (total of 5) as one 
unit. ' o 

Table 23 presents the three general factors and' indicates the categories 
v/hich loaded on the respective factors, and ^ the percent of words used by rhe 
faculty and student, gi'^oups in each of the categories. Factor 1 shov/s that the 
19 concept categories have a general idea in common. All of the categories 
load greater than .60, indicating a strong association with the general meaning 
of the factor. To evaluate the contribution of an individual category to the 
meanihg of the factor, the percent of, all words appearing in that category and 
the degree to which the faculty and student groups differ in the frequency of 
use of that category is considered. For example, in Factor 1, the category GRUP 
is used very frequently by both groups yet the faculty uses it more than the 
students. Note that some category loadings are positive and some are negative. 
In general, this means that the group (faculty or student) that uses the 
positively loaded categories more frequently than the other group, will us^the 
negatively loaded categories less than the other group. 

Following the schematic in Table 22 the categories within each of the three 
factors will now be defined. Where appropriate for a particular category, the 
key words which give specific meaning to a category will be included- in tlie 
category description. Otherwise, the reader may refer to Appendix D and E, where 
all the major words used in a category by botlj faculty and students are listed. 

The "^following description of the dimensions being defined by the factors 
gives the reader a brief interpretation of the factor before listing the catfjory 
descriptions. 
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FACTOR 1. Definition of the Problems 

This factor involves the perception and definition of the problems of 
minority students by t^ys faculty and the, students.. There appear to be three sub- 
groupiTigs in this factor- Although t^ey are not totally clear or independent, 
it v/ill help to label thGm for the purpose of analysis and discussion. The sub- 
groupings are a) the definitiou of the problems, b) the perceptions of and 
reactions to the problems, and c) reactions dealing with the intensity, quantity, 
time and structure of thp problems. 
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Problem Speg^^'^c^^^Qr^ 

SUB — The object of concern is identified by this category — that is, 
"minority." -^he faculty clearly labels the student$ as minority far more often 
than the students label themselves. , 



GRUP — This category also refers to "minority" — again, to a much greater 
degree for faculty tnan students. 

Taken i^ combination, these two categories (SUB and GRUP) suggest a rather 
impersonal approach by the faculty to regard the students as a group — minority 
group — (versus the individualistic approach of the students, see discussion 
of additional factor 5). 



JOIN — This <||tegory reflects the faculty's emphasis on recruiting of 
students — the problem of hov/ to get them into the program. ^ 

MONY — MONY refers to the problem of "financial aid" for students, but* 
an interesting distinction is made between the faculty and the students. V/hile 
the faculty devotes twice as much time to a discussion of financial aid» they are 
regarding it as a problem already ' solved — that is, the faculty seems to feel 
'that the aid is there, and money is not a bari'ier fuv tite minority studcntG. 
Yet the students refer to words such as "pay" and "spend" which suggests their 
concern of "how can I pay for my education?" 

* BLUR — This category encompasses words such as "problem", "qonfuse", 
"wonder", and "question." Again, there is a distinction between the kinds of ^ 
problems seen by the two groups. The faculty talk about the problems of finance 
and recruiti^ while the" students see their problems of course work and careers 
as most important. Students are also more^'conf used" , "wondering" and "messed 
up" with regard to their problems. 

. 4^ - 

SOMA, MTRL — These two ca^egot^||^upport thq hypothesis generated hy the 
BLUR category as they contain words relating to courses — "biology", 
"anatomy", etc.,^^d have higl^^r frequencies for students than the faculty. 
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LACK — This category .giiggests a difference in the perceptions of the two 
groups as to what the students need and what the problems are. The faculty 
see the. need for financial aid and remedial academic work, while the students feel 
they need counseling as well as scholastic fielf^. The faculty also identify the. 
concern of losing bright minority students, particularly to other schools", while 
the students are concerned with losing credits or being lost in a course. 

LEAD — LEAD refers to structures, offices artd people in authority. However, 
the two groups use this cajiegyry differently. The faculty refers to words such 
as "coordinate", "discipline", "director", and "administration" while the students 
predominantly talK about "teacher", "parent", "boss", etc. The students also 
appear to be more concernecf' with authority, as the category frequency for student 
CAD is 30 percent higher than "the faculty frequency. > 




"EVNT — The faculty u^e this category twice as much 'as the -students and 
refe¥ to v;ords such as "experience", and "happen.'^ A closer analysis of the 
discussion content shows a faculty belief in ekt>erience as a solution to the 
problems of the students ~- and "feh^e inferen(?e seems to be an impersonal approach 
of th« faculty toward solving student problems . 

POV/R ~-.POWR contains the reference to "graduate" and is used to a much 
greater extent by the faculty.' The f-^culty appear to attribute power to the 
minority students, to get into school because of their minority ^status and, 
consequently, to have "power" when they gr^dua^ — to get a job, etc. However, 
.,the studen;ts do not reflect same idea, and are not even sure at this point 
t>hat they ivill graduate at all. " - . 

BLOK ~^BLOK contains references to "difficult" and "barrier." The faculty 
use thas category more often, but the frequency is not outstanding. Both faculty 
and students .identify the barriers of money and insuf^cient academic preparation 
of students. Th^ fa'c^ty,also me^ntion' the ge6gra*phy barrier which inhibits some 
students from enterifi^6chopls far away from home. Students also identify exams* 
a|nd licensing proce^urqs for certificates in allied health fields as** barriers , 

, . • I V ^' * " ' ' 

^REST — Contains the words "sit", "wait", "stay" and is used more by the * 
studetii^ , possibly because they have a^ greater feeling, that they are ^ot going 
anywKere in school or with a career,. Thus, REST reflects a lack of movement. 
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Intensity» Structure, Quantity and Time 

JOIN — The category JOIN ^Iso reflects an' intensity difference between 
the faculty and student groups. The v/ord feel; which appears in this category 
is used almost twice as much by the faculty and reflects their strong comments 
with regard to student problems. Students, on the other hand, tend,, tt) qualify 
their comments to a greater 'extent . (See OPPO, Factor 3) 

SHRP This category supports the intensity dimensioa brought out by JOIN. 

The faculty use twice as many specifying words such- as "certain", "particular", 
and "point." This may be , partly stylistic, in l^^rms of the language used by 
this group, but it still suggests a moi|e definitive position on the part of the 

faculty. ■ I 

FORM The faculty appear more^oncerned wit^ the structure, form and technique 
of the educational "prp2>ams" than students. (This suggests that the students see 
the program parts — bourses, work, etc., while the faculty see education in 
terms of the overall program and \lanning that ia involved.) 

NEW, PAST These categories Veflect the time orientation ♦of the two 
"grows- The students use the c^/opd "now" more, than the faculty, and only use PAST 
when faring to ""older" friends, rel^J^es, etc. The faculty is not as 
immediately oriented as the students are, and use PA^ mofe often, particularly 
when referring to problems ^f Students which the faculty seem to discuss almost^ 
as if the problems are "already" solved. . " , ^ 

MUCH — Faculty use this category more frequently which, refers to 
"more", "much", "often." They appear to be talking about the quantity of 
J. problems of the students — more need for academic help, for example, or simply 
as having many problems in general. Students also refer to their piJ>obXems, but 
tend to define the problems instead of quantifying them. ^ 



FACT6r 2. Perception of People in Relation to the Problems 

This factor dea\s with how the faculty see the students and how the students 
see themselves in relation to the problems. Whereas in Factdr 1, the central 
focus was the prollem, in the following categeries the central focus is the 
student. yThe categories that load on this factor are, defined as follows. 
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This categoi% as prcviousljA shown, refers moat often to "minority" — 
a, defin\.tion used nearly tv/ice as often by the faculty. 

COLR The emphasis this category is the i^;ord "black" and is again 
used by the faculty more frequently. This may suggest the perception of the 
problem related to people as a color problem. 

EMPH tK^Ls category shov/s a stylistic characteristic: of the language of ^ 
the tvjo groups.. The v/ords "even", -"really" "too'^ and "very" are used about 
equally by both^ faculty and students. As a variable, the category seema- simply 
to describe the^emphatic way in v/hich both groups talk about the "people prob4.em." 

TRUE — This^. category overlaps wi^ EMPH. The word "really" is used twice 

i 

as much by*the students — suggesting a greater defensiveness on the part of the 
students. The studei^ts are seen in a quest for reality and truth ("What is 
really happening?"), w^fereas the faculty use of TRUE is in the emphasis of 
real things". 

SPIRP — The faculty use more words i.n this category and seem to indicate . 
a more specific and more definite way of talking about problems of people. 
Again," this may be a style difference in the language of the two groups. 

CRUX — The CRUX category contains words such as "quality", "import^ce", 
"main" and "special." ^However, the faculty use of this category differ^ - ^' 

considerably from' t-he 'student use. Qualifications of the students, necessary to get 
into the programs, are talked about by the\ faculty. The students, on the other hand, 
are concerned with more basic, personal problems such as special courses, special 
education" and the maiq program they are involved in. 

UP — r This cat^^ry is used more frequently by the faculty v/ith reference , 
to words such as "up" and"^ ^over" in i5espect to the faculty's interest in students 
getting ahead, getting over their problems and excelling. (Students rarely 
reflect this goal orientation.) , ^ 

SEP — SEP refers to wordis such as ""leave", "deal", and "division." Analysis 
of the context 6f these words indicate a concern by the students about leaving 
friends or their homes — a comfortable situation --^ when they go to school. The 
^facu^^J^ is also concerned about students tjreaking away from t^e home situation, 
but in the sense that'they ( students )^must get rid of home problems to facilitate 
their education., (Again,' the impersonal ^approach by the faculty in dealing with 
a ^udent problem.) „ > 



^IDEA — IDEA i^character»ized by words such as "know"', "because", "study", 
and "advise." Although the category is used almost equally by' the two groups,., 
the particular word usage differentiates them. Students are concerned vfi\h \^ 
counsel', advise and studt "^o a much greater degree in terms of "where do I ge't • 
advice?" and "how am I going to get through this program?"' The faculty do not 
show these concerns and talk about overall concepts such as "program" to a greater 
c^ee. This category '^is also a stylistic langi^ge variable, evidenced by 
grea)ter use .of becay^e, by the students a morWdefensive , justifying position 
^^thSthe facuJty, who use ttte moVe emphatic justification term of think . 

HOME — Contains words relating to "school", "home", "college", "hospital", 
etc. Students use this category more than the faculty and seem to be perceiving 
themselves in an overall domain of past and present experience — comprising 
high school, home life and, at present, college. The faculty looks at the s^tudent 

'situation v/ithin a smaller arena — the||^llege. , . 

> ... 

KIN ~ Sttidents again use this category more frequently — referring to 
"brother", "parent", "mother", and "family." These people appear to form the 
'frame of reference for th^ student in^ terms of experience and d:he -problems 
students are haviiig. "Faculty do P'M:'''f1^'=icu5^5^ this area. , 

OUT — Both groups use the same words — "out" and "drop." 

FLOW — "Drop" appears here for stu^nts ^particularly., referring to dropping 
courses . . - 





FACTOR 3^ Process of Solution 

,This factor involves^^at the faculty and students fe^l is involved in the 
solution of the problem, both on an empi^^cal and personal level. The categoric 
• loading on ^this factor are defined as follow^. v I - * 

"HAVE — "Get", "got^' , "take" and "took" appear in this category and students 
'use the words more frequently.*^ Analysis of word usage context suggests a more 
urgent need for students to get^ into a course or get a good grad| and to take what 
.they can from the immedi^ate situation. Yet although they need these things, students 
^seem to approach them in a passive way for example, "I'm in school what grade will I 
get or what course will I take?"^ and are confused as to how to^get what tiiey want. _ 
Faculty use the words in relation to a more active process, of taking students 
into school or getting them to communicate well. Faculty seem less confused and 
more sure that these situations can be resolved and progress accomplished. 
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- VIEV/^f— Gpmprises '*'look'^ /'seeni^\ "read", "television", "movies" and "film." 
Although students ,^nd faculty use the category almost equally, their orientations 
appear different . Students -.gain appear confuGed — trying to look at or for 
the solutions, ivhile faculty is looking at the overall picture of admitting 
minority students. Students al$o ref'er to information media such as television, 
movies and film and the faculty does not. 

FALS, CRIM — These categories refer to "prejudice", "cheat" and "wrong" 
and concern mainly the students in terms pf specific problems, that is, prejudice 
that may affect their academic performance or the probl^ of other students 
cheating. The frequencies are low, however, and thes<^do not appear as major 
problems . 

ANML^ "Kid" is the main word appearing in th||fc /category and' is used most 
often by students when referring to^^acquaintances . 

OPPO — "But" appears here most: often for both faculty and students and 
similar to ANML, is mainly a style of speaking category. 

AID --AID which refers '^p "financial aid", "help", "advise" "opportunity" 
and "give" points out an interesting distinction between the two groups. The 
tone of the faculty seeri to be "we are giving you opportunities , grants ; help 
andK money" — a paternal kind of inference — "all this is here — what is the 
matter?" Yet the students seem to say "we need help, adviCe, cou^el and just do 

not know what to do." The two groups seem to be talking past one another on the 

p. 

very crucial ideas rei;erred to in this category. 

V70RK — "Career", "job" 5 "profession" and "salary" are some of the concepts 
v/hich characterize V/ORK. Students dwell more on "work" — course work and jobs, 
while the faculty emphasize the career aspect of work. , 

^^^^ 50ME — This category also support-s the pre/ious conclusions- concerning ,the 
different orientation of faculty and students ^wirh regard to people problems. 
The* faculty use the word "percent" quit§ frequently, referring to percent of aid, 
percent of failure of the minority students and the percent of minority students 
in the school. This suggests an attitud^ on the part of thfe faculty to view 
problems and solutions relating to students as, a statistical situation, specifically 
how can the "percentages" be changed to solve the problems. Students , however , 
are more concerned with the education process they are relating to now on a oner 
t'^-one confrontation basis'. So, solutions to the problems are perceaved in two 
different v/ays ' — a statistical solution seems promising to the faculty but an 
individual solution more important to the students. 
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AGRE — ''Accept^' appears here uced more frequently by the faculty, and 
refers to accepting students into school. >^ 

JOIN Discus5r:ed p^r-eviously In IViclor 1, JOIN refers mainly to the inttj^ent 
of the faculty in recruiting getting student s^^^^nto the school. 

Dimensional profiles 



This sectiofl^^ln describe the differences between the faculty and 
student groups; on each of the three major dimensions defined and identified 
abova*-^ Jhus » one must ask ; ' 

1. HovT^o the faculty and students define , perceive and react 

to the barriers to minority entry into the allied health field? 

2. hJK'J do the major actors, faculty and students^, perceive each 
other and each other's roles in this problem? 

3. How do the faculty and students see the process of solving the 
problems? % ^ ^ 

1. HovT do the faculty and students define, perceive and react to the barriers to 
minority entry into the allied health field? 

#^ 

J 

In the preliminary study. of the single faculty group -and the single stydent group 
described in Section 6.3, the faculty tended to see the students more impersonally, 
i.e., as a class or gro^ members, with'^e cl^ss or group defining the problems. 
This is also brought out in this study (see SUB, GRUP). ^e faculty emphasize 
the students belonging to a nrinority group. This is further reinforced by the ^ 
faculty's greater" emphasis on the need to recruit more students in contra- 
distinction to helping those in the program with their individual problems (see 
JOIN), and by the faculty.'s greater emphasis on financial aid as the obvious and 
avaj-lable solution (see MONY). The students, on the other hand, are concerned with 
practical problems of course work (see SOMA, MTRL) and do not regard their money, 
educational or personal problems as solved (se^ MONY; BLUIi) . 

1 Impfersonalness and the different perspectives of the problems are carried 
through to those categories w^h seem to reflect mfare of a reaction to the problem 
.than a problem definition. The faculty's con^rn over solutions to the problems 
is mechanical and non^ individually oriented. They are concerned about \^ 

-it* * 
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losing bright students (soe MUCH), financial aid (see lAcK) , and students 
« gaining experience (see EVNT). V/h^le faculty do see t^e use o? remedial 
academic work (sou LACK), it is not accompanied^ by the emphasis on counseling 
cited by the students (see LACK). In looking for solutions the students tend 
to emphasize "tedcher*» (see LEAD) while the faculty looks to other administrative 
functionaries. This is in accord with tne seeming inability of the student to 
deal v/ith the total amorphous, impersonal institution, as seen in the preliminary 
study. One interesting, although not unexpected, reaction on the part of the 
faculty is to attribute part of the solution to a factor totally out of their 
control, n.imely,"the ability of the student's minority status to solve the problem 
(see POVJR). The students do not share this certainty.. One general striking 
reaction on the part of the students is their tendency to reflect a lack of 
movement (see REST) and a stagnation because of their problems, while the faculty 
•generally have the feelings Jihat the problems; are readily solvable (see MOHY, EVNT). 

r . . . . 

Certain stylistic differences reflect attitudinal differences between the 

faculty and students. The faculty feel stronger about 1:heir definitions and 

^ reactions to the problem (see JOIN) and are able to talk about them v/ith greater 

clarity and def initiveness (see SHRP), In line with the faculty's recourse to 

the institutional functionaries for solutions, they also place an erii»iia*n*-s m the 

structural aspects' of education ds part of the solution; i.e., programs, plans, 

etc. (see FORM). This is a^lobal perception. The students, however, are 

perceiving the problem at the level of courses, work, etc. The faculty arfd students 

also differ in their temporal frame of reference; for the faculty the problems 
'seem in the past, already solved or ^olvsble (see PAST), while studcinta concentrate 

on the immediate. The faculty, however, do not seem to be underplaying the 

magnitude of the problems (see MUCH)» However, the category MUCH may refer to the 

quantity of problems* rather than the magnitude of the total problem, if the 

derivation that mechanical workable solutions are available is valid. 

Summary ^ 

I 

the faculty and/students approach the problems from different perspectives. 
Faculty look at the/ overall, gross situation the financial aid problem, the"^ 
program problem , t/e recruiting problems, with an eye on the allied^ health career 
area in general. Faculty are somewhat more definitive in their discussion and 
better able to elucidate their ideas, which results in a colder cognitive and less 
personal approach to the situation. They emphasize institutional, administrative, 
and structural solutions to the problems, and regard them as easily solvable or 
solved. 

92 ' — ^ 
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Students,, on the othe^ hand, are concerned with their day-to-day problems, 
spending money, getting through courr.es and how they relate to the authority 
figures in their lives. They are oriented toward the immediate and a greater 
affective tone is characteristic of their discussion, • V/hile the faculty is 
defining the students as a gf'oup — a minority — which has problems, the 
students are defining their personal needs and problems/ 

2, Hov/ do the major actors, faculty, and students, perceive each other and each 
other's roles in this problem? 

Both faculty and students perceive studrntf; who have probJems. To -the faculty 
the students are an identifiable group, a minority (see GRUP) and predominantly bl ick 
(see COLR). The faculty see this group as having a past oriented problem in one case, 

specifically the entry qualif icat ionq (see CPUX) and also see minority students 
as posing a problem to the current progr-am (IDKA) and as barriers to successful 
program operation (soe UP). Even personal ^oblems related to the "Studen-t's home 
situati^ are seen as barriers (see SEP) to be dispatched as simply as possible. 
In summary, the group of students is ^there to accomplish a goal. This goal 
orientation model r-equir-es that as little effort as possible be spent un pi ublerus 
external to the program and these pr-oblems are prefei'ably to be dealt with 
summarily before the students reach the program. That is, the faculty want to 
emphasize the qualifications necessary and want to insure that' past personal ties 
do not interfer with achievement. The implicit assumption seems io be that^ the 
program structure, content and approach is adequcite for the current educ^ional 
task. VJhether it is or not is not of importance to the students who see 
themselves involved in very personal problems with certain specifics of the 
program and the situation into which they have entered. They have problems with 
their courses (see CRUX),^and they need advice and counsel and solutions to their 
study problems (see IDEA). They are concerned about their relations with their 
family and friends (see KIN, FIOME and IDKA). The world in general is a confused 
place and the student seems to be uncertain of how to evaluate his relation to 
the program aijid its consequences. 

^ Although 4 ,groups» contained Puerto Rican members, it is interesting to 

note that Spanish or Puerto Rican d^es not come up in conversation very much. 
Jt occurs in two categories, AFAR and PLAC on Factor 3 of the 7-factor solution. 
The fact that it doesn't load on GRUP or SUB, in which minority plays an important 
0rolc, may indicate a .subtle differ^^nc^ on who the faculty are considering as 
minorities, or as problem minorities. 

~ \ 
\ 



Lastly, there is an interesting juxtaposition on the dimension of time. 
To the faculty the past and the future of the student is a problem. They see 
the past and the futLrc of tfie student as problems that can easily be solved 
by essentially mechanical means such as taO^ing in students with better 
qualifications and eventually helping the students obtain adequate ^positions 
after graduation (see next section j. 

For the students the problem is now. To them the near- future i^ confused, 
A-/ith job uncertaitity a major consideration. The present is a continuation of 
the past vjith concerns about relatives and friends and is also seen as generating 
its'^e^im problems of course woi 
attention, counsel and advice, 

•a * 

^3.' Hov/ do the faculty and students see the process of solving the problems? 



its'^e^im problems of course work and money concerns which require personal 



the impersonal vs. personal, and present vs. past and future themes carry 
through to therjpossible solutions the faculty and students offer for t,he problems 
they perceive. Thi^- is not unexpected, for solutions are extensions of problems. 
As in the> preliminary study, stiKlents see a solution to their immediate course 
and gchool related prablcrr.c (scc^fq^RK) through advice and counsel and tJthcr 
course v/ork related .mechanisms (see FALS, CRIM). , They emphasize H need to clear 
up confusion with respect to their personal "noles , "course work and p'^irsOn^l 
probl(^s (see HAVE, VIEV/, SOME). The students desire immediate solutions which 
deal esp'^cially v/ith courses and school work (see HA^^) . In sum.^ for the* 
students the solutions lie in an individual approach, to help them with money, 
course v/ork, and to provide advice and counsel with respect to personal, day-^ 
to-day problems, and clarify the immediat;e contusion about Navigating through' 
school. The faculty see "statistical solutions" (see SOME) involving a more 
active recruitment process (see HAVE) in pro*fidi]pg financial aid and, in a minor 
v;ay, by focusing on the career aspects bf the students' effort'. 

Some Additional Factors ' ^ ■ 

As indicated in the Result section. Factors 1, 3 and 6 of the Vyf actor 
solution were essentially the same as the three .factory to emerge in the 3-factor 
solution.. The remaining four factors, however » seemed to point to other dimensions 
v;hich are used in the discussion of barriers to the' entry '\)f minorities into the 
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allied health fields. The discriminant analyses sliowed that these dimensions 
are not used uniquely by faculty or students, nor by^ faculty and students fx^om . 
various regions. As they do represent real dimensions characterizing the focus 
group conversations, and as there are some trends toward faculty-student difference's, 
they are noted briefly here. Each factor v;ill be r^eferr^ed to in terms of its 
position in the factor analysis (see Table ) . ^ 



FACTOR U — This factor i^characterized by its involvement with ranking, 
status and evaluation. Such cate^t?ries as VARY, and PATH involving the words 
."grade*' and "lov/" referring to ranking, and FALS and CRIM involving unfair 
v/ays to achieve grades , load on this factor. It would appear that the common 
decern expressed in this factor involves how one goes about discriminating . 
among people. It represents a concern with the measurement t5f the problem. 
For the faculty it seems ^to involve an Attempt to grapple v/ith the problem 
of hov/ to go about ranking or evaluating the problem persons, v/hile for the student 
it seems to be the question of what is the system that is ranking them. 
Should this be a genuine concern, there are tv/o implications. One, the existence 
of * sufficient concern to favor discussion among faculty and the administration 
as to how to rationally evaluate the students' problems, and two, a dimension 
with v/hich to begin to answer the students' confusion about their contemporary 
status. In general,, the dimension indicates need to cstabljsh a more flexiMc 
position on the part of both parties to assess the ranking problems related to . 
school and course work. 

FACTOR 5 ~ This factor can be characterised as personal concern and personal 
identification. It involves the distinction between "we" and "I", words which 
appear in the categories of WE and SOLE. Personal identification is related to 
issues involving personal concern, e.g., "advice" and "counsel", words which 
occur in IDEA, and the emphasis on the present as it appears in the NOW 'category . 
Stylistically, personal concern is accompanied by explanatory words such as 
"think" and "because'; '(in the IDEA category). There is a trend for students to 
use "I" more than the faculty and for the faculty to use "we" more than the 
^students. The former may represent the involvement , v/ith personal problems w^ 
observed in Factor 2 of the 3-f actor solution, and the latter with the tendenQ^ , 
for the faculty to see itself as alclass, groping with another group (sfudents>^ 
to achieve a solution. One difference observed in the preliminary analysis is also 
present here. The faculty say "think" more than the students and they say it in 
an emphatic and authoritative ^ay, while the .students say "because" more than thej,., 
faculty, and, consequently, arc more uncertain and qualifying of their points. 
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TADLE 24 ~ POTENTIAL BUT UNCUB3TANTIATED ADDITIONAL FACTORS AND 



7-rACTOR fiOLUTION 



CA^GORIES 



FROM THE 



J 




FACTOR 14 



TRUE 
EMPH 
COLR 



.83 
.93 
.76 



CA Tiyxjj< V rRi.oui:r;cY 

FACULTY CfiJDKNT 



1.23 
• 79. 



1.20 
1.64 
.51 



CATEGORY 

YNG 

VARY. 

PATH 

FALS 

DOWN 

CRIM 

ANML 



FACTOR 
LOADINGS 

.73 
.72 
.80 
.73 " 
.91 
\65 
.77 



cat}:gory 

FACULTY 

.36 
.59 
.57 
.11 
.28 
.00 
" .32 



FHEQULNCY 



JTUDCNT 

1.04' 
.65 
.56 
.18 
.27 
.10 
.63 



OUT 
KIN 
HOME 
FLOW 



.89 
.62 
.63 
.78 



.60 
.16 
2.89 
.09 



.64 
.69 
3.04 
.09 



SI ML 
BACK 



,69 
.63 



1.78 
.33 



1.71 
.33 



FACT OR 5 FA CTOR V ^ 

^ FAC^TOR "CATEGOHY VPTQUYUCY FACTOR CATL^;ORY FP.EQUENCY 

CATEGORY / LOADINGS FACULTY"' r.TUl'Liff CATEGORY LOADINGS FA^TjLTY STUDENT 



WE 


.61 


6.78 


9.43 


PANG 


.72 


.22 


.28 


SOLE 


.88 


5.22 


9.30 


MALE 


.70 


.25 


- .30 


NCT 


.80 


.38 


.47 


FORW 


.80 


.80 


.90 


IDEA 


.68 


6.12' 


6. 54 


BACK 


.64 


.33 


.33 


BODY 


.68 


.55 


.55 










GOOD 


- .78 


1.66 


1.^40 


PLAY 


- .62 


.21 


.17 










MON-Y 


- .63 


.97 


.53. 










MART 


- .82 


.39 


.24 



0 



In general, this factor may indiccite that personal concn^r-n^ is usually accurnpaniec 
by uncertainty and that the people expressing, such concern need bolstering. 
On the other hand, p.^ople who u".'* "we'» in a discussion I'^^nd to be more ('itTl;hatiG 
and authoritative, and perhaps more resistant to chan^^e. 

FACTOR 7 This factor can be characterized as involving "status in time'' 

and indicates marginally that peoi^le who v/orry about rank and status (as seen 

in the FORM catf>gory) do not emphasize money or aid in gcTieral. This may under-^ 

score the distinction made between the emphassris of the faculty on financial aid 

versus the empj^^asis of the studentit on coi^seling. 

/ — 

^ FACTOK'2 The categories on this factor are similar tV those of Factor 3 

e 

of the 3-factor solution, and thus aye explained there. ^ 

6.8' General Appf icabil ity of ACA 

In this section, we will address three questions. 

1. Was t>ie ACA approach applicable to the type of focus group 



conducted oi^ the issue of barriers to minorities to entry into^ 
the allied health fields? 



V 



2. Did the ACA approach enhance a basically^ qualitative approach 
to data collection and what is its gencralizability? 

3. Was the sampling method employed adequate for A^A analysis? 

1. Is the ACA Approach Alpplicable? 

To answer this question we s4iQuld recollect the purpose of ACA. Automated 
Concept Analysis is geared to exploring the underlying dimensions of spoken 
language. It is a method of reaching beyond the specifics of conversation and 
thus does not catalogue instances or occurences of specific statements. 
Instead, it tries to distill the essential yet most general elements that are 
occurring in the conversation. ACA attempts to lay bare the central issues or 
central concerns which are moderating the discussion. Once these issues and 
concerns are distilled, it is the researcher's task to ask: .''What are the 
particulars of this concern?" Examination of the specific words i^nd the context 
of t^ words can then be used to develop quantitatively oriented instruments 
with which to measure the particulars with scientific precision. Was this g<3al 



accorpplirihed? Were the central ir.^aie:-; laid b^-cV Yes. The analysis, r^evealed 
the, basic structure of both the faculty and studeiiT approach to the barrier 
problem. In addition, APA -U'.jrly 5;^'ts forth the very baric dif f er^niccr' bevween 
faculty and students on all critical dimensions; . For both p.roup.s these differencf.s 
ivere defined in terms of a) the approach, structure of composition of the problems, 
b) the pex>ception of the centra] actor in the problem, the student^, and c) the 
process of solution. These tend to be the three indepmdf nt clusters of concern. 

Our next qaestion v;<is, ^Vould APA determine whether specific groups differed 
on. the cent>Ml issues and if they difler»ed what were their resperitiv^ po., it ions?" 
ACA c^galn app'-at-ed to r-eadily handlf' this task. To summarize, we firr.t nored ' 
that the .comparison dimensi^^n is del ined as bfMur. the difference betwerni the 
faculty and student p.x'oups. The A^A results then show us that the overall focus 
on problems and solutions differ. Th<it is » to the faculty, the problem of 
j^ary'ier'S to minorities' in the allied health field is essentially a statistical 
problem of a classified p.^'oup the black minority — wliich requires a p/jal 
oriented solution. The students, however, focus on very specific problem 
situations which involve thfim individually and thus require a solution specific 
to each problem. The two p^roups thus showed disparate orientations in their 
approach to the overall sit;iation of minority problems. ^ The faculty atl'^rid 
the problems with an impersonal approach and orient their thinking in terms 
of a future solution of past problems'. The students, though, are ^.olely oriented 
to the prcf'^nt and to an individual approach. Th" respect ivf> positions on r.pecific 
components of problems, perception and solut*^^s which were also dif i r-rent iated 
by ACA have bf^en -previously discussed. Thus, A(^A has shown an applicdtlon of 
respectable propr>rtions to this topic. , 

2. Does ACA< then Enhance a Qualitative Appi'oach and What is its Generalizability? 

As has been shown, the ACA approach is readily applicable to the focus group 
discussion and enables one to outline the critical issues underlying the topic. 
ACA thus has |^ie advantage of 'overviewLng the entire topic and abstracting its 
most e'ssential elements. The insights and implications disc^^d in the previous 
sectiqn indicate that ACA provides an efficient and scientif i^^^^ans of extracting 
central issue. material about complex topics from qualitative data. Purely 
• qualitative analysis of such ddta may easily suffer from an inability to crystallize 
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components of such a complex issue. Therefore, although a qualitative analysis 
may generate the specifics of a problem, ACA can enhance this approach by 
providing an insight to the underlying central issues. 

Once the underlying central issues are developed, one must ask the following 
empirical question: ''To what degree are each of the elements important for 
different groups of faculty and students?'' Tfie ACA approach can also generate 
further inspection of these elements. Following initial analysis, after the 
critical issues have been outlined, one would ordinarily use the specific 
variables, which proved cogent to the issue's according to ACA, to design attitude 
Scales. For example, as discussed in Section 1, minority students' problems , ^ 
encompass such variables as ^the need for financial aid, fhe need for counseling ^ 
and a vjillingness to achieve success in the future. The attitude scales v-jould 
then be administered to the various groups whose attitudes are crucial to the 
issues, in an attempt to further define discrepant perspectives which may hamper 
the problem solutions . "^^ . * 

In this study the full scale application of ACA v;as not realized. The 

« 

construction of scales related to the central issue and their administration 
to,> for example, poterTfial students and various classes of faculty would have 
taken bdsicdlly qualitative data to its fruitful quantitative .conclusion. 

In summary,^ there are two benefits to be depr^ived. Qualitative data, 
collected for the express purpose of ACA or qualitative data collected for \ 
other purposes can be fruitfully subjected to ACA tc^ reveal significant general 
concepts and to deterii^ne how different groups of people relate to these concepts. - 
Rough orderings of concerns and differences between groups can be explored and 
tentative conclusions drawn and implications offei^ed. This is what has been done 
in this report. In addition, greater quantification carf be achieved by developing 
scales based on the variables related to the central issues (in the terms .discussed 
above categories loading on the significant factors). These Scaled would , 
then be available for cross-sectional analysis by administration to a variety 
6f new groups or longitudinal analysis to track the probljeifTover time. 



This procedure worked very well in designing attitude scales to predict 
preferences for TV shows. Actually, once a variable such as "need for counseling 
has been identified, the actual conversation about the variable would be 
examined for use in the development of thd attitude scales. ^ 

11 Recalf'that one of the factors of the 7 -factor analysis common to both student 
.ndf acuity was the factor of rank and evaluation. Both groups were saying 
thtre is a'need for measurement to determine their Respective positions. 
Perhaps, the last ACA step aan serve this function. 



3/ Was the Sample- Adequate?^ 

Although, a parametric study v;as not done, two factors point to the adequacy 
of sampling only a stmall portion of the total conversation of any one group. 
One, the results from a 25 percent sam|>le of the focus group conversations shem 
to yield data very similar to datar from a 50 percent sample. In facft, most 
categories that were signi-Ficant with a 50 percent sample were also/ significant 
with a 25 percent sample."^^ Two, the 25 percent sample was suf f icVen\^to yield 
stable factor structxires with very few cases (a case is defined by separate groups 
in this analysis). This bodes well from a co'St/eff iciency point of view.. 

6.9 Comparison with Preliminary Study Results 

The comparison of the data and the conclusions derived from the prelir^inary 
study with the da/ta and conclusions of this study yields mixed results and 
implications. To\ some extent the overall conclusions and implications are 
the same. .Two. groups ^chosen at random from the 11 available groups seem to be 
sufficient for drawing overall conclusions. On the other hand, 
differences on the structure of the overall problem and in various particulars 
did' emerge and these may have implications for both the understanding of the 
problem and the development of scales for future measurement. The significant 
similarities and differences are as follows. ' ^ 

The structure of the problem revealed clinically in .the preliminary study 
involved a) the time and structure perspective in wliESh both the faculty and 
students saw the problem, b) the type of needs of each group, c) how each group ^ 

"v. 

saw each^othei*', and d) 'the style in which they expressed themselves. This 
study revealed a somewhat different structure* The first factor ~ definition 
of the problem — pulled together t.he f irstf^ three factors found in the 
.preliminary study. The second factor — perception of pepple in relation to 
problems — included a large number of the categories found in the "perception . 
of ethers" factor found in the- preliminary study, but increased in richness 
by pointing to the family frame of reference for the students and to the greater 

i 




This must be qualified by the fact that the 50 percent samples involved only 
two groups while th^ 25 percent sampling involved nine groups. The percent 
sample eventually may have to be relatedi? to the number of groups sampled. 

100' ' 
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degree of impersonalness with which the faculty perceives ,the students. The 
time dimension, which was a part of the first factor in the preliminary analysis . 
and implied on this factor; leads to a very fruitful hypothesis. It agpears that 
the past and future orientation towards problems forms a significant 
frame of reference for the faculty. This in turn becomes very significant when 
considered with the faculty^ statistical -approach to problem solution. -^It 
helps" to explain the faculty Vjjnp^rsonal orientation. The third factor — 
. process of solution — is a new factor which contains elements of all of the 
structures cited abdve. It simply crystallizes the area that the solutions 
3re considered as a significant independent issue by both the faculty and students. 
The style factor of the preliminary analysis di'^not emerge as an independent — 
.factor, rather it cuts across and colors all these factors indicating that the 
faculty's colder cognitive, emphatic and impersonal style is likely to^lor the 
way they discuss the matters related to barriers to entry into the allied health 
field. In summary, the three factors that emerge from a statistical analysis 
using 11 groups seem to be simpler, more crystallized, and structurally more 
independent than those which were derived clinically using only two groups. 

If one wea^e to overlook the difference' in' the structure of probleip^ 
described above, it could be said that either structure generate the essential 
differences between the faculty and student groups. These are the impersonal 
and system oriented, past and future oriented frames of reference of the faculty 
and the self -oriented, immediate solution needs of the students. However, once 
beyond this level, differences in emphasis are noted'. These are: 

The perception of the institution as undifferentiated, which 
was found in the preliminary" study, was noT" found in the major 
study. In fact, very little relating* to the perqeptio^ of the 
institution per se wks found. , - 

The faculty emphasis on the power ^f the. Ininority to solve the 
problem because they are a minority was foiihd in this study 
and not in the='^^eliTiiinary study. This provides an interesting 
insight into the faculty belief in a certain, type of power 
derivation from minority group status and a possible fallback 
'position on the part of the faculty. It also suggests that should 
the problem become overwhelming, the faculty might ^rairionalize 
inactivity by pointing to the resolving ppwexi^ of minority group* status 
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In this study, the students place much greater emphasis 
on their confusion ati^ their perception that they are getting * . 
no place. This confused state or feeling seems to override 
the foqus for advice and counsel found in the preliminary study. 
(It may also account for the lessened focus on the nat^ure of 
the institution observed oabove . ) 

Unlike the preliminary study, the .faculty seem to see the 
^ magnitude of the student problems. Hov/ever, there is no 

indication that this 'alters the type of solutions they advocate. 
In this study a greater blame factor is indicated. The student is seen 
as casual, as the focus of the problem rather^ than only having 
problems. This may account for the faculty's justification of 
statistical solution. 

Even though the faculty's emphasis on worrying about the student's 

future was present in the preliminary study, the past-future 'frame ^ 

of reference did not emerge clearly. In this study it emerges as 

a means of solving the problem rather than as a concern of the 

faculty for the individual* student 's future. 

Both the goal orienta'fion model and statistical approach of the 
faculty to solving the "student problem" emerge in this study* 
Neither was cl-ear in the preliminary study. 

Although weak, the need for measurement is expressed by both the 
faculty and students as a ^means of evaluating the^ir position 
vis-a-vis their respective perceptions of the problem; i.e., the 
facuJLty in terms of how to. evaluate the problem persons and for 
the students in terms of gauging their progress. 

In sum, v;h6n one is dealing with a problem -as significant as the barrier 
problem, it is highly likely that the^ general issues and concepts will be reliaily 
expressed by and extracted from a small number of randomly c^hosen people. How- 
ever, the nuances of the probl^ are most likely to be c^l^ified by extencjing 
the analysis to a larger sample. When the purpose of the ACX analysis involves the^ 
constiTiction of scales or making policy decisions ^ne would be well advised- to 
use a reasonably large number of groups . "^"^ « ^ 



13 

The ultimate number of groups will depend on the number of levels one would 
intend to use in the analysis. Segmenting by three or four dimensions would 
require more groups than segmenting by one or two dimensions ^ Work in other 
areas has shown that using an ACA approach allows smaller group siz^s thus 
allows an increased number of groups with the same number of total participants, 
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6-10 Implications and Conclusions 



The^ section of this 'report previous to the Automated Concept Analysis method 
defines three major stages at which there are barriers to successful entry of 
minorities into the allied health field: in application, matriculation and 
completion. The ACA method proved itself to be readily applicable in elucidating 
underlying concerns v/hich permeated the faculty and student discussibrXj? of 
these barriers. In particular, ACA v/as most useful in delineating issues which 
create l&arriers to successful completion of allied health programs. This is 
not surprising as the AC'A analysis dealt with the discu^lrtpn analysis of students 
v/ho are already in these programs and thus, at this point, focus on theif^ 
immediate concerns relative to being in school. ^ 

Conclusions from the analysis concerning the cofl>Rl§;Hton stage, of an allied 
health program are as -follows : 

In' general, the faculty and students define different ^ 
existing problems for students currently enrolled in the 
programs . 

T-he overall perception of problem silkiations differs for 
the students and the faculLy. Students perceive specific 
problem situations as crucial, while the\ faculty tend to 



/ 



se@ only the macrocosmic problem areas. 

Students and faculty differ on a time dimens^ion in terms 

of the effects of problems^ Students are oriented to the ;^ 

immediate, day-to-day concerns while the faculty cite 

past situations and future concerns in discussing the effects 

of problems on the students. 

There is' a strong differentiation between faculty and 
^students with regard to each group's perception of the 
people (students) who have proljlems. The faculty identify 
students with problems as a. black minority group having 
difficulties in school; however, the students perceive 
themselves as individuals with problems, without an emphasis 
on t'heir minority status. 

finally, with respect to the solution each group advocates, 
ther*e is again^^dif ferehtiation. The faculty want to deal 
with this group on a statislrical basis for solution, yet . 
students seek ^ one-to-one approach in helping them find a, 
solution. 
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These findings suggest that the perceptual and orientational differences 
betvreen the students and the faculty is one cause of continuing barriers to 
minority students to successfully complete their education. The students' needs 
are seemingly unperceived by the faculty. One also has reason to believe that 
eve^ if these needs should be ^rced into the collective institutional 
consciousness/ the existing perceptual and orientational differences raise 
questions as to whether the tf^cul'^y, unaided, v/dUld be capable of generating 
the types qf solutions necessary to help the students. 

The conclusions resulting from an examination of the results relevant to 
the completion barrier also generate an implication for the first stage in / 
which barriers to minority students exist — application. If the need-concern 
gap beVween students and faculty is too wide and thus results in great frustration 
and a high dropout rate of students, then word-of-mouth advertising is' likely 
to be negative. Potential recruits may then become quite sensitized to existing 
conditions and consequently decide against application to allied health programs. 
However, this prog^em should be qualified by an hypothesis also generated from 
X this analysis, that is, that a lack of knowledge about existing programs may 

•also be a Carrier to minority application to allied health schools. 

\ 

Finally, the barriers to matriculation of minority students are elucidated 
by several conclusions from the ACA analysis. 

Both students and faculty identify the money barrier 
financial aid. However, while the students worry about 
^where the money for their education is to come from and 
how they can manage a part-time job as well as school, the ; 
faculty discuss the percent of aid as existing in^ veadily 
available way and consequently not a^ a barrier producing 
problem. 

Both the students and the faculty also mention remedial work 
l5roblems which students must overcome to matriculate. Yet, 
the students see the solution in terms of more tutorial help 
as opposed to the f adulty, who suggest modification of entry 
requirements to insure sufficient qualifications. 
Lastly, the students identify home-life problems, which may 
hamper^ their matriculation, for which they seek some advice 
and "counsel, while, the faculty chooses to deal with the ties 
^ of the students to their family and friends by trying to 
* divorce the students from these loyalties-. 
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The implication from these Conclusions points to non-compatible cognitive 
processes whdch differentiate the faculty and the students. The impersonal, 
colder cognitive 6utlook of the faculty appears to hinder their capacity to ^ 
identify the affective nuan^^s coloring the students' confused state of feelings 
Consequently, the faculty and ^students tend to operate from quite varied frames 
of reference and are unable to join in a common solution for the problems 
minority students encounter |s ^barriers to their entry into the allied health 
field. 
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7.0 CONCLUSIONS AND ^MRLICATIONS 



L 



The purpose of this research program v;as to '^identify barriers and propose 
\ solutions t^ the attainment of equal representation in post-secon3ary allied 

health education programs for np-no^ities . " The focus group methodology proved 
td jDe very effective in bo^th the identification of barriers to minorities in,, 
application, matriculation and completion ^fe post-secondary programs and also 
' in the initial development and critique of proposed solutions to overcorge these 
barriers. However, prior to the ^^scussion of the\d^eloplnent and critique 
of recommended solu^tions, it is necessary to reiterate thrfee methodological 
constraints on these pe(^ommendations . First, the operational definition of 
barriers set fo'rth in the RFP (differentiates between those barriers which can 
be resolved or 'reduced through programs of public '^information, outreach and 
'training versus those barriers v/hich require widespread national reforms. This 
study was neither tb address those barriers requiring w^idespread national 
reforms nor to« recommend solutions V/hich involve widespread national reforms. 

Thus, the data analyses and 'recommendations are oriented tov/ard specific 

. - ^ \ * l "' 

definctble prograins of action, ' f 

<f - » 

Secondly, the RFP. ajathorized data collection from only minority persons 

presently enrolled in one of the following post-secondary^* allied health training 

• ■ . I' 

programs : ^ / 

Dental Assistant ' ' - * 

. . ^ \ 

Dental Hygienist 
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Dental Laboratory Technician 
Dietary Technician 
Diigtitian 

Inhalation Tlierapy technician 
Medical Laboratory Technician 

MedjLcal Record§ Librarian (Medical Record Administration) 

Medical' Records Technician 

Medical Technologist 

Occupational Therapist 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

Ophthalmic Assistant 

Optometry Technician 

Optometric -Technologist 

Physical Ther&pist 
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. >^Radiologic Technologist 

. S^anitarian ^ ^ 

0 . Sanitarian Technician 
X-Ray Technician 

Consequently, the research team was able to interview only a select group 
of minority students, i.e^, those v/ho had applied, v/ere accepted and were in 
various stages of completion of these programs. The team attempted to be 
sensitive to potential addi1;:ional barriers for those who did not apply, 
matriculate or had to drop Qut. 

Thirdly, the diverse group of allied health fields surveyed included 
programs ranging from 6 months to U year^ plus an internship, programs requiring 
heavy academic and clinical loads versus just clinical work, and programs 
costing as little as $80/year an3 as much as $6OO0iyear. Consequently, though 
the barriers and recommended solutions are pres^MTed v;ithout reference to a 
specific allied health program, some are more applicable to ^some programs than 
others. V 

to 

The results of the objective and quantitative analysis of the focus groups 
point to yevg^^al specific pr*o^raiuS of action thai? would yield a high cost 
benefit in tqrms of increasing minority participation in post-secondary allied 
health fields. 

First, comprehensive educational programs < should be developed to expose 
junior high students to the allied health fields. These programs sh6uld include 
ansv/ers to questions such as: 

V?hat is allied health? 

What kinds of allied health fields are^there? 

What kinds of courses v;ould I have to take in high school to 

be ad^hitted to an allied health program? ^ • 

Are my high school grades important? 

V/here do allied health professionals v;ork? . , 

How much money do allied health professionals make? 
Can I get a scholarship? 

Wh^t schools have allied health training programs? Hov/ do 
I I select which is best for me? 

Can I go on and be a doctor after I get my degree in allied 
health? Hov/ long would it take? 
« . Can I get a secure job in allied health? 

10 V ^ • 
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These are just sofne of the issues tha^; should be addressed in familiarizing 
students' with allied health and '^turning them on" to a career in an allied health 
field. This program should be designed and developed to be used at a time in 
a student's educational life such that: ^ 

The individual is not already tracked. 

The individual has not already "opted out" of science courses 
necessary to prepare for or^be accepted in an allied health , 
program . 

' . The individual still has time to develop the necessary 

academic record to be accepted and survive in a post-secondary 
allied health program. 

All individuals, regardless of academic achievement to date, will 
have the benefit of the program. 

This program concept is supp^orted in a recent article by Eyde (1970) who 
indicates that the planning of a career is a developmental process beginning 
in early adolescence- and continuing through the ^igh school years. Eyde states » 
that by taking such developmental changes into consideration, teachers and 
counselors might better be able/?4:o ' f ocOs their attention on young people ^at the 
times when they are "most receptive to new career information. 

Ideally, a parallel type of educational program could also be available' 
©uts^i^ vbe formal educational system to expose parents, families and youngsters 
the positive aspects of an allied health career. m 

Though the major barrier to minority participation in the allied health 
field, to date<-^as been lack of awareness of the field, what happens to minority 
students once they get intlD a program? Both the obj'ective and quantitative 
focus group data indicated that after minority students entered a program there 
v/as not an adequate support system. Students felt isolated, di<J not feel they 
received all the academic and counseling support they required and felt somewhat* 
intimidated by the day-to-day hurdles. ' ^ ■ > ' 

The Automated Ccmcept Analysis (ACA) indicated a si^gnificant discrepancy 
between ^he time perspective of J:he faculty and the students. The students are^ 
most concerned with their problems in completing the allied health program 
v/hile the faculty is concerned with their employability otice they have graduated. 
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This dissonance in perspective is probably partly responsible for the students' 
feelings of lack o'f support or concern for their daily endeavors. 

Furthermore, to the faculty, the students' problems were essentially 
statistical and goal oriented, i.e. , the^ perceived the problems in terms of 
numbers of students who can be enrolled and graduated. This orientation, 
regardless of its merit and reason, generates an impersonal view of the student 
It also leads to the development of an impersonal^ set of problem solving 
mechanisms by -the faculty^, such as modify the entry oTequirements , provide more 
financial aid or increase the percentage of minority students. Although not. 
stated as such, the implication of this outlook is that there is ample room for 
failure. If the. current group 'of students fail, there is always' the next 
incoming class. The faculty assumes that the impersonal means of dealing with 
the problem can heiome sufficiently refined in time to increase the statistical 
probability of success. 

Th« students' problem^ of perqeived lack of adequate support within the 
programs and/or academic institutions could be overcome in several ways: 

Sensitize the faculty, staff and counselors to the perceived 
needs of the students. The faculty should be reoripnterl to 
the now, practical problems perceived by the students. 
Establish a mechanism for regular communication on perceived 
problems between faculty and students. This mechanism 
should include a third party moderator or ombudsman to 
facilitate th§ understanding of all points of vieij^" 
, ' . Establish for every student, not just minority students, a 
readily available reference location or resource center on 
ancillary services such as financial aid available to students. 
Establish for entering minority S"tudents a support structure 
v;ith a counselor, staff member and fellow student (hopefully, 
some of whom are minority This support structure should 
help students adjust academically, socially and psychologically, ' 
be capable of recognizing problems before they reach crises 
proportions and provide necessary ancillary resources. 
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Minority students 'reported fewer isolation and lack of support problems ^ 
in one New England -school in which such a support structure existed. 

The problems of completion perceived by the faculty could be partially 
overcome in several v;ays: , 

Determine realistic entrance requirements for each 

of the post-secondary allied health programs. The 

entrance requirements should be relevant to the ^ 

programmatic course work and goals and should provide a ^ 

high degree of predictability for successful completion 

of the program. 

Develop a mechanism 'for translating the entrance require- 
ment's into secondary school educational program content. 

In summary, these recommendations are int ^related in that if a program « 
of -public information is successful in interesting more minority Students in 
the allied health fields and the secondary system is successful in better 
preparing these individuals then there will be more minority students prepared 
to matriculate. This should serve to reduce the .feelings of social , isolation 
lack of R\ipport 5 and lack of preparedness now expi-esbed by minority group 
individuals in predominantly white schools. This hypothesis is partially 
substantiated by the data from a focus group in New York City which included 
several individuals from a minority (Black and Spanish surname) institution. 
These individuals reported no barriers reflecting social isolatio]ji, alienation, 
or discrimination. The major barrier cited by this group was lack of academic 
preparation. 
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REPORT QF EXISTING BARRIERS & STATISTICAL PROFILE 
t)F MINORITY STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
TWO AND FOUR YEAR COLLEGES 



There arife many barriers to minority students' admission, successful parti- 
cipation- 'and graduation from allied health programs. THese barriers refire- 
sent a c<&mplex series of factors which involve the prevailing educational 
culturaL^and social systems in a particular geographic area and iii the 
,nation as a whole. Five categorie^^ of barriers, broad iri scope, have been 
identified. These, along with njany sub-barriers, will be discussed in the ' 
following pages. One must unde^rstand the barriers^ And how they relate to 
each other in forming a Inpst formidable obstacle. Therefore, if there is -v 
to be a significant reduction in or elimination of these barriers, each 
barrier and sub-barrier must be identified and adequately and responsibly • 
dealt with. , , 

I* Educational Deprivation - Those students with an inadequate or inappro- 
priat^ secondary school education have had their foundation laid for 
. sueh problems as inability to read, understajiii^'or communicate well in 
their own language; the inability to think quantitajfively ; a poor founda- 
tion in the sciences;> and poor and/or biased career counseling^ 

A. Poor Academic Preparation - Poor academic t)reparation produces 

"educationally irtexperifenced" students who> have not mastered a setles 
> of synapses or steps in the learning proce'ss. This^can be .translated 
into a^ variety of barriers to learning: 

Weak or nonexistent background in fundamental skills (math, 
English, reading, science); , ' 

Inability tq .directly transfer past knowledge to new situations; 

3. Weak test taking skills; ^ 




4. Weak language development and verbalization skills; 
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- 5. Narrow frame of referen^; 
6. Lack of intellectual stimulation; 

1 ■ , 

' 7. Underdeveloped reasoning skills. 

The Ramifications of poor academic pifeparation can best be illus- 
trated by the results of a study of 'l969 graduates, whg^^entered 
two or four year colleges,* from the public school system of a' 
rather large noipthem, urban community. The minority population 
of this community is between 16 and 11 percent. Of the 55,606 
graduates from the state, 52 percent went to two and four year 
colleges, ^is opposed to 30 percent^ of the 4,341 graduates from 
the largest urban community in this state. A closer look at the 
16 public high schools in this community reveals that 7 of these ^ 
schools have better than "60 percent minority enrollment with at 
least 3 over 90 percent black. ^ . ' 

. AcadeiAic Achievement-Aptitude Tests - In exploring the question of 
tests, it has been found that few tests are useful in screening the 
minority candidate; not even the nonverbal or matrice^t^sts or 
so-called "culture free" tests. Basically tests show Yio^j well in 
comparison with peers the^testee has absorbed his culture and edu- 
cation. Testing individuals who have not had the advantage of an 
adequate or appropriate educatipn merely proves that they lack basi( 
skills and in no way ^ tests t)ieir aptitude or academic potential. 
Yet one author concludes after reviewing the literature that 
"admissions to selective colleges should be Based substantially on 
test scores and high school grades whether or not the applicant 
is from a minority racial, ethnic or socioeconomic group." 2 
Another tstudy examined the rfelationship' between past achievement 
(high school quarter), the American College Test (ACT), and 
first semester college CPA. A t\<to way analysis of yariances indi- 
cated that high school quarter rankings were better indicators of 
potentials^ollege achievement tl^an the ACT. It also 'demonstrated 
that the AOT has a built"' in sex and ethnic bias favoring jnale and 
Anglo-Amerifean subjects. 3 This analysis may not follot7, however, 
if it is applied to a student who ranks in the top quarter of his 
class but whose high school is ranked 16th out of 16 by colleges 
with regard to the calibre of the curriculum offered to^ students 
in the college preparatory courses. , | 

Review of ethnic variables in the educational process bear out the 
fact that membership in a particular racial-ethnic g«oj*p has no 
effect on academic achievement when research controls for socio- 
economic factors. In a natio,nal survey, 24 percent of the differ- 
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ences in academic achievement was' associated with membership in 
racial-ethnic gtoups of Indian, Mexican, Puerto Rican, Negro, 
Oriental or \irhite. After social conditipned variables were 
accounljpd for, the 124 percent dropped to 1.2 percent, ^ 

C. Career/Academic Counseling - Poor and /or biased counseling frequent- 
ly accounts for 'students' lack of awareness of educational oppor- 
tunities and dreer mobility in the allied health field. In a focus 
group meeting held v/ith five Black secand year dental hygiene stu- 
dents on November 19, 1973, In Boston, several interesting factors 
were brought to light. Prior to entering the program, all of the 
students had been out of high school from 3 to 10 years. Two had 
•worked as dental assistants for private dentists. Only one dentist^ 
recommended or encouraged the student to proceed for additional edu- 
cation. One student was a corpsman in the Navy with two years of 
college. Another had planned initially to enter a nursing program. 
They all said they "fell into" the dental hygiene field. None was 
counseled in high schoolJ about the allied health field. Most had 
beeif discouraged from sdbking higher education. Some of these find- 
V;dngs correlate with the study of Negro students* attending a high 
school in a low socio-economic area of Detroit. Tl^is study inves|:i- 
' gated the ?students' occupational preferences and occupational expecta- 
tions. One of the taajor findings was "the students perceive the 
school as being a minor source of occupational informati^rtj and 
parents'and relatives as being more influential in their choice of an 
occupation than teachers and counselors." 5 < 

Vontress feels it is the duty of the counselor to inform college admissions 
offices of the strength of black students despite modest test scores. .He 
also cites certain factors as inhibiting effectiveness of a counselor when 
wording with Black students: Ignorance of a student's social-psychological 
background, language barrier w];iich applies to minorities in their tnode of _^ 
expression, and minoxity students unfamlliarity with the concept pf profes^ 
sional counseling. ^ 

An analysis of these barriers clearly indicates that the "educationally in- 
experienced" students and minority students have been consistently pushed 
farther away from the 'maijvst ream of American society. Adaptive skills that 
enable one to function in a higher educational sejtting are usually acquired 
early in life, in the environment of/ family, peers, and sqh^l. But the fam- 
ily and school situations have not j^lways functioned, for the minority and/or 
"educationally inexperienced" person, as they have for the majority educa- 
tionally 'experienced person. In other words ^ these students havfe not been 
provided with the, adaptive and functional skills necessary to make It possible 
for them to enter post Secondary educational programs^ 
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Cross-Cu ltural-Interpersonal-Communlcatlons - The more overlap In life 
experiences the easier it is for two individuals to communicate oti an 
interpersonal basis. Communication becomes increasingly more difficult 
when persons from two different ethnic groups are involved or when' the 
frame of references used are worlds apart, A break )iown in communica- / 
tions produces barriers such as alienation and isolation. Language it- 
self can be a barrier. The lan^age in which any message is delivered 
is as important as the message itself, A person speaking in a foreign 
l<ai*guage^ "ghotto*^ langifage^anii^0r-d*aiBct±€ai p«rto±s- communicates to' 
the receiver somethihg else besides the spoken v/ord, • , ^ 

A, Language ^ 

1, Foreign - The forei^ bom student or anyone who uses ' English 
as a second language, regardless of the number of years they may 
have lived or been educated in this country, will have great 
difficulty in expressing themselves in verbal and v/ritten English, 
TJiis is further complicated by their iinfamiliarity in expressing 
theinselves in our idiomatic usage of the language. These stu- 
dents must often translate from English into their ovm language, 
interpret the data received, retranslate into English and only 
then record the information. This process takes so long that^ 
note taking and test taking become interminable, tedious chores 
in which the lack of adequate languagTe skills spell? the differ- 
ence between success and failure, 

. 2, Dialectical Variations or use of language no% representative of 
School Environment ("Ghetto Language"; "Different Language") - 
Such factors as pronunciation, variations in vocabulary, idio- 
matic expression, etc, may severely penalize the student in his 
attempt to acquire the concepts embodied in the curriculum. This ' 
student will be understood by his peers and be understood by his 
parents but not necessarily by his teachers. Use of ghetto 
language i^ often equated with saying that an individual cannot 
,communicate, particularly the individual who has been labeled 
disadvantaged, and who, for the most part, resides in ghettos, 
barrios, slums, depressed areas, migrant camps and reservations, 
A further misconception is whatever the language being used it 
is unintelligible dnd cannot be understood. Certainly many 
people labeled as disadvantaged do not talk the way the majority 
of Americans do. However, "disadvantaged^ or different" individu- 
als can communicate, "What is often misunderstood is that verbal 
expressions are a somewhat sophisticated means of excluding out- 
siders, and that in practical knowledge they are far from in- 
ferior," Their language differs and is therefore unacceptable to 
the average American because the "disadvantaged" form a separate 
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community within American Society ^ separated and isolated from 
"normal society" geographically iy location, and psyc5hologically 
♦ ,.^by attitudes and behavioral patterns; if they are Blacks or 
Spanish Surnames, by their color. ® . ^ 

Cultural Differences-Alienation and Isolation - Cultural differences 
do exist. Most recognize those v/ho look different, talk different, 
dress different and eat different from them. The degree to which ^ 
the various cultural differences in American Society are understood 
and accepted, as opposed to merely being tolerated, is indeed very 
limited. Much has been written on these very familiar cultural 
differences. However, not much has been written or understood about 
the culture of poverty. Many of the "disadvantaged", "educationally 
inexperiienced" students and minority students are products of a 
culture of pov^erty. The lack of under standinggaf this phenomenon 
can often lead to alienation and isolation of thq student. These 
students will encounter additional difficulties which will cause their 
adjustment to school to take lon^r and thereby hinder their academic 
success. Specifically, their adjustment to the white, middle class- 
school may '^involve*' fear of not being accepted; embarrassment over 
lack of appropriate clothitig or sufficient money; awareness of lack 
of formal education v/ithin their families; the insecurity of not know- 
ing what is expected of them or \diat to expect from others; differ- 
ences in perception; the double standard that forces them to prove . 
tl;iemselves because they are different from the dominant grpup; the 
often hostile, condescending or patronizing at,titudes encountered 
by the non-white in an all white environment. 9 

"The culture of poverty fs not just a matter of deprivation of organ- 
ization, a term signifying the^bsence ot^ something. It is a culture 
in the traditional sense in that it, provides human beings with a de- 
sign for living with a ready-made set of solutions for human problems 
and so serves a significant adaptive function. This style of life 
transcends national boundaries and regional and rural^urban differ- 
ences within nations. Wherever it occurs its practitioners exhibit 
remarkable similari^ties in the structure of theil? families, in inter- 
personal relations and in their orientation in timfe.." 10 it is no 
wonder then that middle class assumptions about common sense and social 
responsibilit^^ave no meaning to student^' from this culture. This 
serves Pt>ly to further isolate and alienate )(:hem from the dominant 
schopl culture. No one has taught them to make provisions for or 
allox-jed time for them to make the necessary and tfLmely adaptations to 
ensure survival 'in a highly complex/ aiyi competitive social order. 
Or even more ^significant', no provisions have been made to accept them 
and their^dif f erences and to prof±t from tjheir differences because 
these differences do not mesh with the expectations of the system as 
it Is currently designed and defined. 
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C. Attitude-Self Perception-Motivation - Attitudes are personal and / 
.the basis of prejudice. The Individual builds his attitudes as hk 
lives and learns in his environment. Attitudes become habit 
patterns. Attitudes resulting fyom different life styles will in- 
fluence an individual^ * s view about education, academic achievement, 
laotivation, self concept and willingness to seek and accept help. 

Behavioral and social sciences have legitimatized and perpetuated 
nmaexouB societal myths cotieenplng mitioirltles . THe prevailing be- 
lief of many social scientists and public school teachers that Blacks 
are not educable by virtue of their genes has served as a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy for many Blacks. The increasing l)ubllcity given to the 
problem of massive and cumulative retardation of Black children com- 
pared vj±th Whites make many Black students aJEraid to compete. ^A 
Navajo student's apparent lack of motivation or interest in hi/^h 
academic achievement may be misinterpreted by educators ^ho are not 
familiar with the Navajo's attitude toward competition. "The 
Naii^aFjo culture does not encourage individual achievement at the ex- 
pense of their fellow man." 

In a study completed by Kaplan, there -was "a significant positive 
relationship bctXAreen self concept and academic achievement. That is, 
those children having more positive self concepts had higher academic 
achievement." 12 ^Xhus an apparent drop in mqjtlvatlon of a previously 
motivated "culturally deprived", "educationally inexperienced" student 
^ J ioay be attributed to many factors. These factors may be internal or 
external ^ however, many extet\al factors increase or decrease a. 
student's perception of hlmsel\ and thus h^ motivation. Some of 
^ these external factors are: 

1. The role of color valuations \id interracial attitudes and rela- 
tions; 

\ ^ 

2. The dilemma of adjustment for personality Pliability , to a cultur- 
al environment that is backward and obstructive to general racial 
development; 

3. The effect on Black youth of the social implications of enforced 
racial segregation both with respect to external groups compelling 
and to the restricted cultural world in which they live; 

■••■I* 

4. The protective covering and "avoidance" patterns developed by 
Black youth in response to their racial situation; 

5. Race attitudes tox^ard themselves ^s Blacks and toward other Blacks. 

The communications barrier is not Insurmountable if the person attempting to 
communicate appreciates the realities of the situation and the capabilities of 
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the people with whom he Is dealing. 

III. Sjo c Ip- e c onoml c - Several Issues are of Importance in this category: 
family structure, financial status, socialization and environment. 

A. Family Structure - Family structure varies in different life styles. 
Indians have an e^ctended family structure, which ma^ place several 
demands on a member (even thpugh he may be in school)^ that is not 
accepted nor understood by those outside of this culture. Some 
groups have no stable family structure. . 

B. Financial Status - Financial status varies significantly. VJith 
limited financial resources, meeting immediate needs are of utmost 
Importance. If there has never been a savings account or exifra 
money, one never learns to budget. Demands may be placed on a 
student's financial resources by family, friends, and by the edtica- 
tional institution. Because of this mos«t minority students have 
worked long hours while going to school. They think that v/orking 
and goinjg to school is a way of life not to be separated. Most 
are working not just for extra pocket money but to put additional 
and necessary money into the household budget. • The demands post 
secondary education places on students, especially those with poor 
academic preparation, will not allow the student to continue to do 
both. If he does, the results will be reflected in his academic 
standing. Yet for many not xvorking means not being able to attend 
school. 

C. Socialization - The socialization process, ^learning how to manipu- 
late and 8*tirvive the system, is often overwhelming,^ and many times 
deJfeats the ablest student. In addition to maintaining a full aca- • 
demic courselqdrd, learning how to study, take notes and tests, minor- 
ity students must also adjust to l^ite students. White professors 
and White social customs and norms. Many fears can be generated 
during this acculturation process. The fear of initial failure, and 
the fear that continued failure engenders, fear of being overpowered 
by teachers who are ignorant of the culture and mores of his society, 
fear of being misinterpreted, fear of dack of understanding from 
teachers whose 'backgrounds are totally dissimilar > to bis, and fear 
that his efforts to achieve and accommodate himself, to demands 
which are basically alien to him, will go unrecognized. 

D. Environment - The environment of which we are a product can color 

n a minority student's perceptions of the world he is entering. Since 
he has not been a member of the mainstream society, his action, inter 
action and reaction to what he sees raay cause increasing problems for 
him and for others. / 
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IV. Rec ru i tmen t / AgLml sslons-Flnanclal 'Aid 

I 

A. Recruitment/Admissions - Subsequent to the death of Martin Luther King 
there was a surge by traditionally white ins titut,ions to increase their 
minority representation. Giving further impetus to ^this effort was • 
pressure, from the Office of Civil Rights, DREW, on the institutions to 
comply with the 1964 Civil Rights Act. In spite of this apparently 
well-intentioned and connnit ted 'effort, ,the traditionally v/hite institu- 
tions are still only educating 3 percenL. of tha».Rlack^ papula tifl^. 
pursuing higher education. The majority of the allied health programs 
are conducted in the traditionally white Institutions. If, as reflected 
^ in the 1969 national survey, the entering freshmen rate continues at 
.3 ' ^ percent level, there v/ill never be a substantial increase in 

minority representation in the allied health programs unless the tradi- 
tionally black institutions are given substantial assistance in esta- 
blishing allied health fSrograms in their schools. ^ 

While many institutions have e^ablished "special programs" foV the so 
called "high risk", "disadvantaged", "culturally deprived" Black stu- 
dents, the admissions* procedures used for these programs and for regu- 
lar Black admissions remain very traditional. 14 Standardized tests and 
high school gradqs ^re widely used v/hile extracurricular activities, 
recommendations, rM:erest, motivation, initiative and seriousness of 
purpose, which may^^e more accurate predictors of academic potential, 
are used relatively infrequently. 

One requisite for admissions is the applicants' x^rillingness to accept 
^ whole hog the minority program and cultural activities established oh 
* campus. Entering Black freshmen are expected to plug into academic 
programs for disadvantaged minority students. "Colleges have created 
these special programs for minority Students largely because they really 
believe that all Blacks, Indians XPuerto Ricans and Chicanos are dis- 
advantaged and therefore^ need tutoring." 15 This is certainly in line 
with the thinking of many socialr scientists who believe that minority 
students, by virtue of their genes and/or environment, are intellectual- 
ly inferior to Whites. "In 1970, 62 percent of all Blacks enrolled in 
public colleges in New York State were put into so called 'Opportunity 
Progra^'" 16 , 

Pbr this reason, many academically prepared, well qualified, middle 
class Black students are overlooked in the recruitment process; in- 
stead, recruited are Black youth who are not academically-minded but 
represent the cultural backwardness of the nation's ghetto. Today's 
"Token Black" is "blacker" (which means more militant, less educated 
^d poorer) than yesterday's "Token Negro", 
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Not all recruitment eff)Drt8 have been so blatantly racist. Sincere 
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efforts have^ been inade by many Institutions who are deeply 
CoiiuSU.tted to bringing about a change in the nature of American 
Society. . Many programs have recognized th^ fundamental -problems 
fac|Bg many minority students arid have begun to implement pro- 
graiita to rectify these. Some identify potential minority students 
earl^^ iri their secondary school education and provide them with 
role models to emulate and tutors to assist them in bringing up 
theit academic grades along with improving their understanding of 
the course content. Much effort has also been placed on convincing 
minority students that they do have a chance to get admitted to a 
career that heretof-<:)re has been beyond their reach. 

FinanoAa^l Aid - Recruitment in the present economic climate also 
poses bai^riers. The cost of allied health education has been an 
obstacle to^ many studtents who might have cllosjan this field. The 
legislation in the health field that provided for loans and scholar- 
ships has been drastically cut and the competition for these fewer 
dollars has increased. 



An article i^ the Wall Street Jpui^ial discusses the proposed budget- 
ary Cutbacks. "HfiW will reduce its supportv^for. training nurses, ' 
veterinarians, optometrists, podiatrists, pharmacists, and public 
health personnel. Support will be concentrated on l^raining doctors 
and deritists becaiise the need for other types of health^ professionals 
isnVt as great . The Supplemental Opportunity Grant Program x^hich 
furnished $210 million to 303>000 students during fiscal year 1973 
also received the fixe. It was replaced by the Basic Opportunity 
Grant Program which has many restrictions and limitations concerning 
eligibility. 18 The 1974 Budget -calls for the elimination of insti- 
tutional and student aid in allied and public health fields. 19 

. Actually, very few Black and minority people have profited from the 
r federal program set up to spread the benefits of higher education to 
all segments of American Society. Even if they were able to overcome 
the first hurdle, that of making out the Parents* Confidential State- 
ment (PCS), many oth^r obstacles still remain. Many parents refuse 
to fill out the PCS because they feel it is only another way that the 
"White Societey" ;ls trying to get at them. Many minority families exist 
on incomes well below the poverty criteria. Therefore the present 
complicated PCS forA is an unnecessary burden to them. 

In Pittsburgh, in 19B9, 471 Black undergraduate^w^re attending 
Pittsburgh 6 four year /Colleges and universities. They made up 
barely 2 percent of the total enrollment of 22,578.\ The- Black popu- 
lation of Pittsburgh Is ^proximafiely 20 percent, li^ijever, the 
maximum number of Blacks benefiting from the f inancialyaid system at 
that time wa^ a mere 2 percent of the college populatiori^J 20 Univer- 
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ities and colleges in other cities reflect similar kinds of sta- 
tistics. A report compiled by the Office of Education shpv/s the 
number of students participating in the College VJork-Study Pro- 
gram, Economic Opportunity Grant Program, National Defense Student 
Loan Program and/or some combination of one or more of the above. 
The report very clearly indicates who is getting the lion's share 
of these fund$. Looking at the publicly supported institutions 
on a national; level, a total Of 459,091 students participated in the 
pifogKa&r 99',4^7 o^23 p^cestt-^represe«lred-irf^^ (Black, 
Spanish Sumoiiie, American Indian, Oriental) benefiting from the pro- 
gram. Blacky* represent 15 percent of that figure, 21 Minority stu- 
dents are not getting a fair share of the financial aid available. 
The extent of Carriers facing minority students becomes increasingly 
clear v/hen^J-l of these factors are combined. 

The abilityj' of many students to cope v/ith the university or college 
environment is highly dependent upon their financial aid situations. 
Students not having pocket money or a wardrobe * that an active college 
life dictates **V7ill have a sense of insecurity, "insecurity breeds 
discontent and interferes with motivation. VJithout motivation^ the 
chances ojf realizing goals are serlovtsly stifled." ^2 ^ 

, Institutions and Faculty - Ronald Goldman, as a pdstscript to a collection 
of essays written by persons of disadvantaged backgrounds who had succeeded 
stated "...|]i^t one is impelled to ask the question whether in faet we have 
^as yet achLbved free, universal educational opportunities for all in such 
a way that/those who have come^from stunted backgrounds are given the 
fullest oi^'portunity to succeed? These essays I trust will show quite con- 
vincingly, although not in a statistical manner, that equality of educa- 
tional 9pportunity can never be realized until the x^orst elements of social 
inequality are removed." 23 

A. Ii^stitutions - The successful completion of ^ program depends for the\ 
mjlist part upon institutional commitment. This means that recruitment 
admission and- retention of minority students must be approached from 
tlie perspective of a total organization geared to give full support 
to the student from the moment of initial contact through graduation. 
It is crucial for the assistance given a minority student not to end 
when he is admitted to an allied health program but be sustained 
throughout his educational experience tO meet his academic and emotion- 
al needs. 24 

B. Faculty - After a student has been admitted, the responsibility for 
hisoretention falls on the faculty. Its cooperation may mean the 
difference between his. success or failure. While academic support is 
essential, emotional and psychological support must also be provided. 
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Baifrlers ^re encountered he^e V7hen the faculty Is unable, unwilling 
or does -not know hai-7 to become "involved in making an effort to re- 
duce the above barrier^. In fact, many faculty unv;ittingly contri- 
bute additional barriers , for the students to overcome. The faculty 
may not even be av;are that these are causi^ problems to students 

because they lack knov/ledge and understanding of the follov/ing: 

ft • f 

1. The characteristics, values, beMefs and concerns* of minority 
group cofomunitles, be they ghettos, barrios, reservations or 
migrant camps; 

2. The nature of educational needs that accompany poverty; 

\ 

3. The extent to v/hich differences, cultural, social, economic and 
racial, between the, educator and the student, affect the educa- 
tional process; 

'4. Their attitude and level of expectation v/hich is commiimicated 
by their every word, deed, facial expression and posture. 

Coles and Piers address themselves to the needs of the younger chil^, but most 
of these same principles apply to the coll^^e age and adult population vrith 
vhom v/e are presently Concerned. The duthors state: 

"If we really want to help, decisively and effectively help a poor 
child, a ghetto youth, v/e somehow have to give what was never had, or 
supply what vjas lost. We have to talk to the child, work with the 
child, be v/ith the child in such a way that he or she learns v/hat 
children ought to learn in. a decent world: trust, self-respect, self- 
confidence, a feeling of acc2jeptance from others and from the vjorld. 

In the context of l^lstem Civilization today;^' attaining such a .goal in- 
volves not only money and benevolence but the fostering of self help. 
gTo this end we must take a long, hard look at the mind, at its many and 
often devious ways, $t the maifner of its growth. We must look inward, ^ 
but also outward at the way the individual and his social setting con- ^ 
front each other, at the conditions that make for competence and" co- 
existence aii\ong people.'** 

F^or after all,**the admission of a student tdtjk particular school is not the 
most crucial :^.ssub* a successful educational experience and graduation from 
thgit school is.' 
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^5 

At the meeting held In Washington In August, 1973^ and In the first bi- 
monthly -report/mien tion was ^ade that initial exploration of the secondary 
data available on minority student enrollment showed, that' the tjjpe of in- 
formation required for this contract was not available, i.e,, a breakdown 
of minority students enrolled in Allied Health Programs by year and by 
specific program. [I ' ^ . 

Inquiry was made of a few representative institutions ' to substantiate thi^ 
finding. They all reported that tbey had no data available in the break- 
down of categories requested, Thef"reason given viae that they essentially 
compiled their information in accordance v/ith the compliance repdrt data 
required by the Office of Civil Rights wbich lis ts^ only. total enrollment^ 
total minority enrollment, further broken down by r^ce-Negro, American 
Indian, Spanish Surname, and Oxdental. A few Institutions have mentioned 
that they intend to refine this information beginning ip the fall of 1974, 
the 'next year that a ^compliance report is due. - ' ' - 

The statistics in Figures 1 & 2 reflect the latest published information 
compiled from the Racial ^nd Ethnic Enrollment Data from Institutions of 
Higher Education, Fall, 1970 . The 1972 data is in the process of being 
published/ No satisfactory or systematic method has been used b'y^JiQSpital 
based programs to collect their data. The Office of Civil Righ^srdoe§^^n^t 
survey them on any reg^la|feVbasis. Therefore, the inf ormatiorlf f rom hospital 
based programs in the N(p.# England Region is not included iiT^the report. A 
total of 343 indtitu^Hins offer Allied Health Programs co^yed by this con- 
tract, 107 from two aM four year institutions and 236 hospital based pro- 
grams . i . f 

Figure 2 shows the toial minorlty\nrollment in the/l07 two and^four year 
institutions .to be 13,906 students or less than 5 i^ercent of the total en- 
rollment. From this extremely low percentage and/f rom the responses ob- 
tained from the few institutions queried < all Indications are that there 
will be a very, very low n^lnority enrollment in pilled health programs < 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Purpose ; ^ 



This Bibliography provides information on 132 articles, books and publi- 
cations from a variety of sources which pertain to barriers encountered by 
minority students, programs which were developed to'^effect changes in these 
barriers and other references of a research and behavioral nature which are 
pertl^pent to the study. 



)pe : 

Abstracts have been provided for all references obtained from the data 
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bases of ERIC, PASAR, and NCMHI. Annotations have been written on the cita- 
tions received from MEDLARS and on the ar.ticles, books, bibliographic refer- 
ences and unpublished materials Retrieved from the manual search. 

ERIC Educational Resources Information Center - Annotated bibliographies 
were obtained from the data basis of ^he CUE (Current Index to 
Journals in Education) and RIE (Research in Education). The search 
covered the period of January, 1963 to December, 1972. 

^'ASAR - Psyrshological Abstracts^ Search and Retrieval - This system 

^ searched the abstracts of the American Psychological Association 
from 1967 to 1973. 

NCMHI - National Clearing House for Mental Health Information - Provided 
a limited number of abstracted references from their lit;erature 
retrieval system. 

MEDLARS Medical Literature Analysis and Retrieval Systems - Citations 

were obtained from the databases of Index Medicus, Index to Dental 
Literature and the International Nursing Index covering the 
period of January, 1964) to August, 1973. 

MANUAL LITERATURE SEARCH - This search included bboks, articles and un- 
published material written within the last five years. 

Items deposited in ERIC are identified by ED numbers. 

Organization : . 

/ ^ 

None of the items retrieved dealt exclusively with the identification of 
barriers or proposed solutions. However, programs have been instituted many of 
which appear to have had some degree of success in reducing the barkers exper- 
iencedr by those participating in their particular program. Few items, if any, 
were found which were pertinent only to the Nor tTie§stern region. Therefore, the 
Bibliography has been divided into two broad categories, one containing 5>oncep- 
tual or non research oriented articles and the other research reports. This 
classification serves essentially two purposes: (1) It emphasizes the quafitity 
and qujality of conceptual or non research oriented studies and (2) it points to 
the need for additional empirical research in the area. 

V - • 
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PART I \ 



CONCEPTUAL OR, NON-RESEARCH ORIENTED ARTICLES 



Alker, H.A. and H.B. Closson (1971) "Admission Standards, Institutional Racism 
and Black Student Political Participation". Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association 6(Pt. 1) :397-398. 



This study falsifies for 1 historically salient case the hypothesis that lower 
admissions standards account for increased Negro student protest. Our data 
suggest, on the contrary, that low scores on admissions predictors aVei/re levant. 
Rather it is students high on a traditional admissions standard. Scholastic 
Aptitude Test-Verbal, who, if they subsequently receive low grades in college, 
are politically active. Some evidence concerning the causal direction of this 
relation^ involves poor academic performance in talented Negro students prior 
to their political participation. (PASAR) 



Ayers, G. E. (1970) "The Disadvantaged. An Analysis of Factors Affecting the 
Counseling Relationship". Rehabilitation Literature 31:194-9. 

This analysis of f actors/inf luencing the counseling relationship with the 
disadvantaged is limited. The author discusses counselors' attitudes, counsel- 
ors' knowledg.e of clients' background, communication in the counseling relation- 
ship and client attitude. The framework for the author's presentation is the 
theoretical postulates of Truax, Carkhuff and Rogers. In discussing each of 
the above categories the author states that attitudes are the least metitioned* 
but the most critical barrier affecting the successful adjustment of the dis- 
advantaged. Counselors often do not understand the disadvantaged, their cul- 
ture, style of life, values and attitudes, and virtually have no accurate 
knoxi^ledge and experience in dealing with them. He suggests that a logical 
method for rectifying this problem would be to educate counselors in a variety 
of training approaches. Attempts at communication can be successful or un- 
successful depending upon the credibility of the source. Inability 'to penetjate 
the language barriers^ of the disadvantaged renders middle cl^s counselors 
helpless. Another salient factor mentioned concerned the^isadvantaged client's 
basic lack of familiarity with counseling which manifests a behavior displaying 
a high degree of skepticism. In conclusion the author reiterates the need to 
encourage the creative utilization of inservice and preservice training, se^isi- 
tivity trainii^g, visits to disadvantaged areas and modification of curriculums " 
to include information on the disadvantaged. . 
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Bass, W. P. (1969) Tlie Aifef4^an Indian High School Graduate in the Southwest .. \ 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational I,ab.', Albuquerque, New Mexico. 106p. ) 



/^is study presents the post high school achievements of a representa- 
■ tive group of Indian high school graduates in the southwest in terms of ^st 
high school training and employment. ,-Their achievements are indices of/he 
degree to which they have acquired essential skills for employment, sooaal 
adjustment, and self-fulfillment. A/ questionnaire and interview guid/were 
used to assess v^iether or not the ' graduates (384 interviewed) had entered and ' - 
completed continuing education programs and to examine other char^eristics 
of the sample. . Three out of four graduates continued academic o^^ocational 
prograiiiff after high school and, out o£ those, 2/3 completed thdir programs. 
Only 7% of the graduates finished college, while 44% completed vocational-tech- 
nical programs. At the time of the interview, more than' six -years from the 
time of high school graudation, 2/3 of the females and 3/4 of the males investi- 
gated were gainfully employed in occupations, ranging from clerical and service 
occupations to craftsman and professional positions. Of those who left continuing 
education programs, inadequate finances, military service, marriage and pregnancy 
were cited as the most coiranon reasons. Graduates also answered questions 
on factors and forces influencing them in high school that encouraged or dis- 
couraged continuing education. Overall, it was noted that ^ language problems, 
rigid curriculums, and cultural differences prevent the Indian from making an 
even more effective adjustment to modern society. The questipnnaire and inter- 
view guide used are included in the appendices. A related document is ED 026 " 
195. (RT) (ED 031362) 



Bayton, J. A. and T. W. Muldrow (1968), "Interacting\Variables In the Perception 
of Racial Personality Traits". Journal of ExPperimen tal Research in Person- 
ality 3:39r4A. 

480 Negro college students took the Guilf ord-Zimmerman Temperament Survey in ' 
terms of how they thought "very light-skinned Negro males and females" and 
"vdry dark-skinned Negro males and females" would reply to the items. The sex 
and self-judgementjs of the Ss' own skin color were used in the analysis. 
Attributes of the Ss interacted With cues concerning "the observed" in determining 
the personality assessments .^Differentiation of 0 attributes seemed especially 
related to determination df-v^h'^t raits of "the observed." ^Ligh^^inned Negro 
males seem to have some> difficulties in their self-concept vis-a-vis dark- 
skinned Negroes. (PASAR) , 
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'^ellin. L- 6t al, (1967) "Preparing Public Health Subprof essionals 

Recruited from the Poverty Group— Lessons from an OEO Work-Study Program". 
American Journal of Public Health 57:242-52. ^ 

In 1965 a v;ork-study project, funded by OEO, was instituted by the 
Springfield Health Department and Holyoke Community College. Ti/enty students 
from poverty groups (13 Caucasians, 6 Negroes and 1 Puerto Rican) were enrolled 
4n a 27 month work-study program designed to prepare them to be public health 
subprof essionals. Course content and field experience are discussed in de- 
tail, and the need for special education and individual counseling for students 
from poverty groups is stressed. The v;ork experience is viewed as facilitating 
adjustment to college. The project demonstrated both the feasibility of using ^ 
trainees from the poverty class and the usefulness of public health subpro- 
f essionals. 



Borgen, F,. H. (1970) Able Black Americans in College: Entry and Freshman Experiences 
Research Division, National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 990 Grove IStreet, 
Evans ton, Illinois, 60201. 25p. ^ 

After their freshman year in college in 1966, 1744 outstanding black high ^ 
school students who had reached the commended stage ,of competition in the first 
National Achievement Scholarship Program were followed up for study. They were 
classified according to the type of 4-vAi^ college attended: public or private 



predominantly Negro colleges, or low, fflb^rate or high selectivity predominantly 
v/hite schooils. There V7er^ marked differences among the students attending the 
different types of colleges in socioeconomic status, performance on a standardized 
test of educational development, and regional and high school background .CThe 
public Negro colleges tended to enroll those who were most disadvantaged ,]both 
economically and educationally, while stujients at the highly selective white 
colleges tended to come from the most advantaged families and educational back- 
grounds. Overall freshman performance was quite high in all institutions, but 
students In the predominantly Negro colleges had higher grades than those in 
the predominantly white colleges, ColL^^e type was also associated with the 
career choices and goals they expressed^ (Author/AF) (ED 043285) 



Borgen, F, H, (1971) "Differential Expectations^ Predicting Grades for Black 

Students in Five Types of Colleges", Natid|al Merit Scholarship Corporation f 
Research Reports Vol. 7(2), 8p. 

Compared to the precollege characteristics college performance of 477 
male and 837 female black students who had been rlB^inated by their high schools 
for participation in the 1st annual National Achievement Scholarship Program. 



Ss returned a questionnaire foUovjing their freshman year and were grouped 
according to their attendance at 5 types of colleges: predominately black 
public or private; perdominately white high, moderate, or low selectivity. 
Statistically significant correlations were found between scores of the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT) and freshman grades. Several of the 
relationships v;ere modest, particularly for the highly selective colleges. 
An inverse t-elationship was found between CPAs and average NMSQT kcores at the 
black and white colleges. It is concluded that the coliege perfd^raance of 
- the average black student is a joint function of his level of educational de- 
velopment (e.g., NMSQT) and the type of college he attends. (PASAjl) 



Borgen, F. H. X1972) ''Dif f erential Expectations? Predicting Grades for'^J^^fe 
Students in Five Types of Colleges". Measurem^j^t and Evaluation in ^ 
Guidance 4:206-212. j 

P 

Discusses the prediction of college grades for a national sami^le of black , 
students attending a wide variety of colleges. When men and women were groViped' 
in 5 types of colleges, statistically significant predictive relationships were 
found between scores on the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT) 
and frqshman grades. Several of the relationships were modest, particularly for 
the highly selei^itive collages^ For the typical black studeijf- considering college, 
these results imply that the level of performance he might expect to achieve 
is' a joint function of his level of educational development (e,g., NMSQT) and 
the type of college he chooses to attend. The correlation between. NMSQT and 
grades was 0 vjhen the same students and colleges were studied as *a combined 
group, demonstrating that predictive relationships can be hidden when diverse 
colleges are combined. (15 ref.) - (PASAR) 



Boyette, R. et al.^ (1972) "The Plight of the l^ewGareerist: A Bright Horizon 
Overshadowed by a Dark Cloud**. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
42(4) :596-602. • , 

'* 

The purpose of the federally funded program. New Careers, is to motivate 
undereducated persorls to aspire to a higher education. In, the pPtocess, they 
are to obtain on the job training that will enable them to become paraprofes- 
sionals and, eventually, professionals. After the immediate enthusiasm about 
the program wore off, the trainees were able to see several things wrong with ' 
the program: 1) a lack of a career ladder; 2) no salary range; and 3) a lack 
of understanding of what was expected on the job. Guidance and advice in 
human relations helped the trainee's learn how to intervene effectively the 
system and how to deal with the attitudes of the prof essionals who seemed to 
militate against the trainees. It appeared that the staff members felt inse- 
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cure in their positions and their racial prejudices. The aspirations of the 
trainees are to see the black community on its feet, economically and Kealth- 
^n I t professionals) feel they have an 'obligation to see 

Mv^^o ^^ blacks.no longer receive, second class services. Their main objec- 
IZlM ^^""te professionals to the needs, aspirations and culture of 
minority groups. (NCMHI Abstract) ' ' i-u^uulc ol 



2 



Brown. W. N. (1968) "Alienated Youth". Mental Hygiene 52(3) =330-336. 



A large number of people in contemporary society fail.to find a place 
for themselves in the mainstream of living. Those between^he ages of 16 
Mnn h.o" S situation have been Categorized as alienated youth. Aliena- 
tion has often been equated with delinquency, although many have associated 
it with poverty, lack of community integration, and lack of education. The 
tlfTrul i^T ""derachievers in education, the underemployed in industry, 
the school dropouts, the unemployed, and the adjudicated delinquents. It 
sho.uld be noted that the climate of values 'in public high.school students is 
not focused on scholastic achievement, but most, due to Internalization of a 

/X^^^^^""' ^""^ ^de^"3te economic and social resources, escape 
fnr T, °''. P^'' °^ ''"^ mainstream. Five societal pressures make 

for alienation m the youth of today: 1) the trend toward urbanization- 2) - 
^nH S?^^;'"^^" '^'"f.'. '^he4rive to ^succeed"; 4) the concept of "fit" 
and 5) the absence of "caring". The results of alienation of ten hidden 
and complex, can be seen as the thwarting of productivity, the demeaning 
of the sense of self, and the rendering of an individual as an undue burden 
to his society. (16 references) (NCMHI Abstract) 



^""""^^lu: r\1' ^"l^-.L- B"'^!^!^" (1970) The Psychological Characteristics of 
the. College Persistor and Leaver: A Review. 19p. 



-? ^^^7- ^ T. '^^search done on the college persistor and dropout, 

ff that tried to determine how a student's personaUty 

affected his persistence in college or his leaving before graduation, his social 

It/:. 1.1^'^° '° environment i^his classroom behavior' 

and his Ability to seek and accept help. Section II considers the research 
concerned with the relationship of the motivation and interest of the college 
student his college success, including the establishment of occupational 
and educational goals and the role of the family and cultural background. 
Section III discusses the investigations of the relationship of scholastic 
aptitude scores and dropout rate. Section IV reviews research ori tRe role 
that study skills and attitudes play in college pirsistance. (AF) (ED*049709) 

X. 
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Burgdorf , K. (1969) "Outstanding Negro High School Students: A One Year 
Followup". National Merit Scholarship Corp oration; Research Reports 

Vol. 5(4)..i2f: : — ^ — 

1 year after their expected date of graduation from high school, the 
4288 participants in the 1st National Achievement Scholarship Program for 
outstanding Negro students' filled out a questionnaire dealing with their 
college experiences. Data were analyzed to assess the extent to which the 
program accomplished its dual objectives of encouraging talented Negro stu- 
dents to attend college and of encouraging colleges to seek talented Negro 
students. Results indicate that Ss in the higher competition status groups 
were (a) more sought after by the colleges, (b) more successful in college 
ejftrt ranee, and (c) had m^r^ noitaeademie achievements. M5st differences were 
small, not because Ss in the higher groups did poorly, but because Ss in the 
lower status ^oups did i/ell. A follox^rup of a random group of nonrespondents 
to the original followup indicates that sampling bias in the original followup 
acted to depress competition status group differences, but not substantially. 



Callender, E.S. (1968) "The Ghetto Subculture". Personnel 45(4):8-14 

* * ' . 

Conditions that have devalued the black ghetto and the lives of its 
dwellers have been produced by white attitudes. Our v;hole culture is predi- 
cated on whiteness, and it has taught the Negro that he i% inferior. He is 
powerless to overcome many of the physical and psychological frustrations he 
. feels. To deal with this impotence or hide it from himself, he behaves in 

a hostile, agi;ressive, or apathetic manner. The current unrest in our black 
communities is aimed at giving a lift to the self-image and morale of its 
inhabitants. These ghetto dwellers must be brought back into the mainstream 
of American ilfe, but rioting will not provide a quick solut;ion. Lawlessness 
must be condemned by ghetto leaders and help given them so the course of moder- 
ation can be justified. Business must give this help and develop new job 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. One problem is that the black ghetto 
inhabitant has been- so traumatized that even well-intentioned solutions may 
^be threatening to him. -^Offering him a job may provide him with another 
chance to 'fail unless understanding and a program to help him succeed acconi- 
panies this. To deal with the hard-core unemployed, specially tailored pro- 
grams are needed. This approach is utilized by the Street Academy which 
hires street v;orkers to motiVate high school dropouts to return to special 
classes so they may continuejon to college. Business can also hire street 
workers who can offer the same kind of intensive storefront training and 
show the black man that he can also be successful in the business world. 
If our ghettos could become economically independent, psychological indepen- 
dence would follow. (NCMIji Abstract) * . 
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Carbine, M. E- (1969) "Coffiraunicating with the Disadvantaged". Manpower 
l:2-6. ' 



This study focuses on the communications barrier between the disad- 
vantaged and the rest of the population and emphasizes the need to recognize 
that, the disadvantaged^can communicate; they simply communicate in a differ-^ 
ent way. The need to accept language differences and to treat the disad- 
vantaged as equals is discussed in some detail. Particular emphasis is given 
to job placement problems. State personnel offices have had difficulties in 
reaching the disadvantaged; as a result some have experimented with outreach 
programs and have met with substantial success. The first two weeks after 
recruitment and the first two weeks on a job are seen as crucial periods re- 
quiring a great deal of understanding. Poor job performance is more often 
a result of communication difficulties and insecurity in an alien >eaviron- 
ment than a result of lack of intelligence. ' 



Cohen, H. A. and F. P. Gesner (1972) "Dropcyjts and Failures: A Preventive 
Program". Nursing Outlook 20:723-25. ' 



The hypothesis put forth in this paper suggests" that what was perhaps more 
important than intellectual incapacity- as a cause for high attrition rate was 
the students' emotional Woblems of grief, remembrance of past trauma, or poor 
basic preparation 9»d,^&tidx^^sl^ This program w,as initiated in 1968 by the 

Cook Country SchooJ. of Nursin^-^iavXhicago. At the time the School's attrition 
rate v/as between 45 and 50 percent\substantially higher than Che national 
average. Hov/ever, no more thSn 5 or\percent of. ,jme entering students x^ere 
calculated risks. Upon analysis of exit^interviews it was ^ discovered that' two 
factors played an importany role in a student 's' withdrawal. Emotional problems 
stemming frpm home and fafi^ly situations and inability to accept the demands 
of the nurse's work role were one and two. Other factors discovered were 
lack of basic skills in reading, writing, mathematics and poor study habits.' 
A prevention Rtogram for th^ students was initiated' which offered three compo- 
nents: ^1) crisis intervention; 2) remedial skills tutoring;^ and 3) motivation- 
al or achievement group meetings. After the success of this initial phase, 
a program was introduced for the faculty which includes consultation, seminars 
on teaching techniques and leadership tra:|ning. The author concludes by saying 
that the high attrition rate of nursing students is not necessarily -due *to 
intellectual incapacities. She feels that emotional problems due to grief, 
remembrance of past trauma activated by nursing clinic situations and poor 
basic preparation and study skills are possibly more importatitr. Because 
faculty have an'effect on students' performance, programs Ninitiated to prevent 
attrition must take this additional factor into consideratiqh if. they' are to, 
succeed in reducing the dropout rate. J , ' 
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Cole, M. (1970) ''Black Students and the Health Sciences". Integrated' Educa- 
tion 8:50-8, ^ ■ 



This article focuses on attempts by medical schools to increase black 
enrollment.^ Efforts thus far 'have concentrated on recruitment and post- 
baccalaureate programs; however, both have fundamental shortcomings. The 
greatest obstacle is seen as the secondary school since most potential stu- 
dents are lost at this level. The author argues that educational programs 
must start in high school if black enrollment in medical ^schools is ever 
to be significantly increased. The lack of <^ genuine commitment on th^ part 
of medical schools is seen as another obstacle t;o increased enrollment. 
Unrealistic eligibility requirements an alien social environment and in- 
adequate financial assistance are examples. The author \:alls for a coalition 
between the black community and health professionals and otfers suggestions 
for, a national recruitment program. * ' - . 



Corry, D. ftnd^L.'F* Cann^vale (1972) "Expanded Functions Training for * 
- Dental Assistants in the Indian Health Service". Journal of the American 
Dental Association 85:1343-8. ^ '■ 

This article focuses on the U.S. Public Health Service's Indian ffealth 
S^rvigtj (IHS) Dental Program and its attempts Lo expand the functions of 
dental assistants. The needs of the Indian and Alas-ka n^itive populations 
have been increasing sinc^ the mid-1950's and increases in manpower have not 
been able to keep pace with them. As a result the IHS decided that the -func- 
tions, of, the existing staff should be^expanded, and beginning in the 1960's ^ 
several Dental Assistant Training Centers were established to train qualified 
Indian girls. The history of the schools is discussed briefly. Program ex- 
tent is considered* in cfetail. All the programs have bee'h quite successful, 
and the authors conclude that d^atal assistants can be taught expanded func- 
tions in a relatively short period of time. 



Daniel, J. (1970) "The Poor: Aliens in An Affluent Society: 
Communication"* Today Vs Speech 18:15-21. 



Cr OSS-Cultural 



This paper is concernedNwith some possible communication breakdowns re- 
sulting from the poor being aliens irT_.aiv^f luent society. The basic premise 
the author explores deals with the fields' of accumulated experiences individ- 
uals have and how these experiences can interfere with or enhance communica- 
tion. A particular problem is communication between professional and poor 
people. Material from several authorities is qudted presenting examples of 
how middle cldss assumptions of common sense and social responsibility make 
no sense to the poor. The author further states that the middle class oriented 
professional and the poor jjersqn are sufficiently dif f erent \that they can be 
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thought of as repres^^nting tv;o diverging cultural backgrounds. That differ- 
ences exist &re ^e major boncern of this paper. The author concludes by say- 
ing the more ovM^p^ in Xl€^ experiences , the^ easier it is ior two individuals 
to communicate orKan interpersonal basis. The communication difficulties be- 
tween prof essionalVand poor people increases even 'more.- when two ethnic groups 
are involved i, e, , Black-White, V/hite-Puer to Rican, Chinese or Black, One 
st^p he recommends for overcoming these barriers will involve people seeH-ing 
unSei^s tanding of the divergent cultures in America* 

/ 



Davis, G. and G. A. Welty (i970) The Old System and ^the New College Students, 
American College Personnel Association; Oberlin College, Ohio; Princeton 
University, N. J. • lOp. ^ 



A combination of events have moved various colleges and universities 
to grant admissions to minori^ty group students, VJith this change, pr^oblems 
fiave developed: mainly that of admissions criteria as related to academic 
aphieyement. The trend has^ become , therefore , tov/ard either random selection, 
or an open door policy. No matter what the process of selection may be, if 
. black students^ differ socially and culturally from traditional students, they 
will continue^' to have difficulties once admitted to a traditional collegiate 
program. Therefore, if nev; criteria can be developed to select those vzho have 
the greatest chance to succeed in the hostile environment, chances for academic 
success ^uld increase. Oberlin College. has set about developing such criteria. 
They interviewed black applicants and in addition to regular a^niissions cri- 
teria, the students were rated on **hipness." This concept includes competitive- 
ness, high motivation, and self reliance. A tptal of three groups were admitted 
18 were not "hip'* bufcsmet regular criteria; 14 were^JjQth "hip" and met regular 
criteria; and seven ^^feVe **hip" but did not meet regular criteria. At the end 
of the first semes^:^r, theVe was no appreciable difference in the distribution 
of grade point average between the three groups/ (KJ) (ED 038707) 



Dizard, J. E. (1970) "Black Identity , Social Class, and Black Power". ^ Psychiatry 
Washington, D. C. 33:195-207. 

Examines the, phenomenon of black identity or group consciousness and the 
current manifestations of ib'in the black community, particularly the politi- 
cally relevant aspects of growing black community identity. .1140 black resi- 
dents of Berkeley, California were in^terviewed in 1967 on a wide range of at- 
titudes and experiences. High attachment to black identity was higher in 
younger and better educated blacks jj Lowest attachment was seen in proprietors- 



managers, service workers, and craffsnuan. These groups alsp were lower in 
militancy. An increase in black identity ahd group pride and "a. growing 
Sharpness in the conflict between black and white" are predicted . . (24 ref ) 
(PASAR) . lei... 
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Egelstoh -E. M. (1972) "Llcens„re-Ef fects on Career' Mobtllty". . American Journal 
of Public Health 62:50-3. ~ 




Health manpower is a major factor in the provision of health care.' Li- ' 

mlnoov'erl.ri^^f ''^ affecting the main problems of health 

manpower but 1^ has an Influence on very n,any aspects (wages and working condi- 
tions, educatflon requirements, administrative and organizational patterns aftd 
many others). This paper discu^sses how licensure should contribute to sound 
8oluti0hs and not constitute an- obstacle . ' With .approximately 200 heaLth care 
occupations *now identified in health care institutions, it Is very difficult to 
keep up with the professional associations Currently serving these occupations. 
The trend has been for professions to seek state licensure to determine who can 
practice and program accreditation to govern what will be taught. Many p'roblems 
exist with the licensing process. Little planning has been done to establish ' 
crossover points betx^een licensed occupations. Job mobility is lost in a sea 
of licensure qualification requirements and educational courses. >s^a result ' 
an xnuiviaual cannot d-raw on lils bank of knowledge and experience le^d r- 
the job or in educational programs. The authpr suggests the following let- 
which he feels xvould alleviate these^ impediments : call for a natlonwH ' 
torium on any additional licensure of categories of< health personnel- < 
the establishment of a national task force to recommend means of improUng^ii- 
censure practices; urge the adoption of Intermediate measures to alleviate 
problems of health personnel licensure; expand state medical practice acts to 
allow physicians broader delegatory power in assigning tasks to allied health 
care personnel; and encourage the establishment: of educational equivalency 
measures and job performance tests as alternative routes to licensure of health 
care personnel. He concludes by saying to the extent possible, licensure .laws 
should contribute to sound solutions and not constitute obstacles to the deli- 
very of health services. 

Elszler. C F. and B. M. Morrison (1972) "Task-Specific Self-Evaluation as a 
Measure of Achievement Motivation". . Journal of Experimental Education 

Investigated the validity of an internalized self-reinforcement paradigm 
as a model of achievement jmotiva t ion. using 230 9th grade black pupl' f an 
inner-city public ,school\ It was hypothesized that, if achievement tb...kvior was 
controlled and sustained by covert Internal evaluations of performance. \hen Ss 
who more frequently reported .positive self-evaluations during some specific 
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school-like task would have (a) higher CPAs, (b) lower raCes of absence, (cj 
greater 'levels of expected ts§k performance, (d) gro^ater expectations of posi- 
tively evaluating themselves for task performance, afid (e) ^greater congruence \ 
b'etween self-established standards and actual performance. 2-v;ay analysis of ^ 
variance (self-evaluation -sex) supported laach of the predictions. It is 
concluded that, in the^absenge of jextemal* rev/ards , the stu*dent sustains his 
academic behavior by the qualit>C of tshe coVer^t self-evaluations of hi§ ovm 
p>erf ormance the positive or negative value of the evaluations depending on 
self-established standards. (PASARX . * 



.Enneis*, VJ. H. (1969) "Hinprity Employment 'Barriers f rom '^the EEOC Viewpoint**. 
Symposium of t^e American Psychological -Association : "Tlie Black Man 



in the World Work** 




^nts in ^his APA Symposium on **The Black Man in the Warld of , 
Work" lden^i;|fled four categories of problems^ faced by the .black^ma^K employ- 
ment barriers stemming from employer attitudes, the lack^of acculturation to 
the wor^cing world, deficiencies in job-rtrlated skills and the Relative absence 
of attitudes /(vhich promote self-reallzcttion IS* a vjorking environmtent,. These, 
coupled v/ith general racist attitudes, tend, to prohibit cfr constrain black 
workers from training and employment. Action is ^^dqfd in many areas, e.g., 
programs, are needed to help-develop ap^ropri^^t^^ vortN^jlture^ att*i tvides ,aind<^to 
raise ability levels in specific skills. Several exijsbyLag^rogriams are cfe- 
scribed aiid the results discussed. The autt^or deals' primarily wi^h^employ- 
raent barriers as the EEOC sees them* * ' ' ' " 



Entwisle, D. R. (1971) **Implications of Language Socialization for Readiog Models 
and For Learning to Read**. Reading Research Quarterly 7:H1-167. - 

* o 

Presents evidence suggesting , large differences- among social and^ ethnic 
groups in cognitive style in relation to such things as (a) what i's ^tt&nded 
to, (b) how problems are seen ^and solved, and (c) how language ^ is socialized ^ 
A review of Bernstein's tl^eory of language socialization in relation to educa- ^ 
bility suggests that he emp^hasizes ^t^hd same factors that i:he reading models^^^ 
neglect , i.e. , differences among soi^ial groups and socj:>al factors in language 
acquisition. Some extensions of Bernstein's theory to reading are outlined. 
Recent research on bilingual and b)}.dialectical programs is reviewed in relation - 
to reading. It appears that when foreign programs^re compared to United States / 
programs social factors outweigh linauistic 'factors . (French and Spanish' summaries) 1 
(6 P.. Ref.) (PASAR) ^ ' ' ^ , 'V- 
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Epps, E.G. (1969) ''Correlates of Academic Achievement Among 'Northern and 
S6uthem Urban Negro Students.',' Jdurnal of Social Issues 25:55-70. 

y ^ 

This survey of northern and southern urban Negro students examined family 
;5tatus, personality, attitude scales, students' grades, vocabulary score, and 
^ educational aspirations iiya correlation matri:^. Results suggest that while 
. . there are intercorrelations,^ on personality and attitude variables these were 
ndt .highly related to the academic achievement. Sex»,and regional differences' 
were noted. Status was found to be unrelated /fo^^^Sf^^des .amor^g southern males, 
northern males, and northern females, but significantly correlated with grades 
among southern females. Status was strongly related to the airount of expected 
education and . also to vocabulary .-^ Two variabifes^ self-concept of ability, and 
conformity/ showed little regi^pnal variation. (PASAR) 




Glazer, N. Y. and C. F. Creedon (1968> Children and Poverty; Some ^Sociolo'gical 
and Psychological Perspectives . (Chicago, Rand MoNally) 

Some sociological and psychologi<;al p.erspectives on childjren and poverty 
> are explored in a collection of readings. ,The theoretical aspects of poverty 

Q as' children are affected by it are presented in ^the first section. Xbk^concept 

of relative deprivation, the theorem of the self-fulfilling prophecy, applica- 
tion of sociological^ theory ^o, sQcialization, and changing psychological con- 
ceptions of development are considered. <The second section contains, tor. the 
most part, the wcyrds of the poor youth and children, both black and white, about 
^-the world in which they live; and^ of adults who speak about their childhood or 
their children. Racial, social, educational and economic conditions and problems 
are their subjects. The third section presents some views of the poor: histor- 
ical aspects of 'the philosophy of poverty; middle class misconceptions of lower 
class families; an attempt to classify families of the lower class in a more 
meaningful way; a'^seafrch for hidden positives of the poor; and a critical anal- 
ysis of the role of social work as it relates to poverty. The fourth section 
^de^ls with vatious aspects of the psychological development of the child: 
^ early childhood development; mother-child relationships; language development 

/ in the young child; and adultlike behavior of children ;^ participation in racial^ 

demonstrations an^ the educational aspirations of adolescents. The final 
^section is concerned with socio logio^iNand social-psychological consequences 
of s^eral aspects of major institutions^n poor children: the family, the 
schawls, economic opportunity, political pbwer and attempts te eliminate pover- 
ty. Tn^^borrk is intended for use in undergraduate courses which focus on co^ 
temporary problems in American society as well as for use in institutes dnd 
workshops concerned with doing something for the poor. (NCMHI' Abstract) 
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„Greelejr, A. f. (1969) Why Can't They be. Like Uis? Facts and Fallacies About ^ • 
Ethnic 'Differences and^Group Conflicts in America. Pamphlet Series No. 12,- 
Institute of Human Relations Press, The American Jewish Coiranittee?, 165 
East 56 Street, New York, N.Y., 10022. 86p. ' J / • 

« 

This bc^ok focuses^on a pgsition contrary to the melting-pot theory: 
namelyr tfiat gfoup identity ^persists in America today. Discussed are the , " 
nature . of ethnicity, the origins o'f^'various ethnic groups, the assimilation 
rate of ethnic groups, competition between ethnic groups, group differenced, 
and the future of ethnic group,. The author distinguishes between cultural 
and structural assimilation, presents a thesis for the developmental process 
which may be common to all ethnic groups, and concludes by suggesting new 
ways in which American politics may deal with the problem pf ethnicity in the 
next decade, (ED 061367) . 



Greenfield, U, I, ( 1972) "Recruitment in the Present gconomic Climate",' 
American Journal of Public Health 62:765-6, 



^This study focuses on. several factors relating to the recruitment of 
allied health professionals and particularly on wage differentials. Wage 
differentials are assessed in terms of Adam Smith* s typology of conditions, 
including: agreeableness of employment; ; degree of ease and cost of training; 
constancy of employment.; trust or responsibility of position; and probab^ity 
of success., The cost of acquiring training in the health professions is con- 
sidered an obstacle. Many occupations are viewed as "dead-ends" offering no 
potential for mobility. The author notes that recruitment efforts should 
concentrate on males, minorities, mothers and veterans, and that <current 
emphasis on the quality ^f^pposed to the quantity of life should be of 
assistance in these efforts, particularly among younger people. 
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^Ujerba, M, H, et al, (1969) The Retention of Mexican American Studertffs in Higheif 
Educa^on with Special Refer^ce to Biculpural and Bilingual p\^oblenls, • 
Dr, M^er J, Franklin, School of EdudatTon, California StayTlCollege , Long 
Beach, Caiifdmia, "90801, 131p, 

The problem of retaining Mexican American students in institutions of 
higher education is reviewed in these 5 papers: "The Retention of Mexican 
American^tudents in Higher }Education with Special Reference to Bicultural 
and Bilingual Problems" by Manuel H, Guerra: "Mexicanismo vs. Retention: 
Implications of Retaining MexicatT^erican Students in Higher Education" by 
Philip Montez; "Retention of Mexican American Students in College" by Monte 
E, Perez, Maria Diaz, ai^d Oscar Martinez; "Retention of the Chicano Student 
as a Comprehensive Program "Unit of the Mexican American Student Organization" 
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by United Mexican American Students at the University of California at Cos 
Angeles; and "Problems of Retention as Seen by Mexican American Students" 
by members of a Chicano ethnic studies class (conducted by Marta Schlatter) 
Rented docu^uts are RC 003 429, RC 00:J 431, RC 003 432, and RC 003 433. 



Gurin, P. et al. (1969) "Internal-External Control, in the Motivational Dynamics 
Of- Negro Youth". Journal of Social issues 25:29^-53. 



Internal and external control were used as a basis 'for understanding 
the motivational dynamics of disadvantaged individuals. Data, obtained 
from 2 studies on Ne^ro youth, were factor analyzed. Several distinctions, 
important in understanding Negro youth, were related to the locus of control, 
the effects of fate and chance, and in dealing with systematized social 
barriers. Aspiration and performance were positively related to belief 
in one's personal control but negatively related to the general belief 
about internal control. In dealing with failure, externally oriented youth 
showed more effective individual aspirations for nontraditional occupations 
and greater participation in attempts to overcome barriers to Negro achieve- 
ments. (PASAR) 2 



"""1^"^: 4^53-466''''' °' Identification in Negro Society". 

. Discusses the social and cultural implications of the emergence of the 
^oncept "soul." The historically impermeable barriers to Negro advancement " 
W been slightly lowered to make success possible. This change has crea ed 
the need for a philosophic alternative to the type of success defined hi 
.a nstream, white ideals; "soul" provides a sa^is\acto;y self-ILc^pt and 
V;adir\h appreciation .for "negroness." Ghetto medL f 

larv of "sn,n'''l ^'^^^ contribute\to the vocabu- ' 

lary of soul while the origins and reasons for its charac Vistics can T.e 

ToT±.T. ."t^^' '""^^'^^ provision of a Licum of his! 

torical tradition, expression of a lack of control over the social environ- 
ment, and unstable personal relationships. " l€ is an internal, cultural con- 
force^Jr'' i^K^ rnovement such as black militancy. However, a cultural 
torce it could be harnessed to create allegiance to a black nationalist 
political movement. (PASAR) "duionaxisc 
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Harkins, A. M. et al, (1969) Public Educatiorf of the Prairie Island Sioux: An 
Interim Report. National Study of American In(4ian Education, Series I, 
Ho. 10. Chicago University, Illinois; Minnesota University, Minneapolis • 
Training Center for Community Programs. 91p. 



( 



As, a part of- the final report of the National Study of American Indian 
Education, this study was conducted at the Prairie Island Indian. Reservation 
located in southeastern Minnesota.' ifhe document presents a historical back- 
ground of the small peninsula (approximately 10 miles long and 2 miles wide) 
and its inhabitants^ the Sioux Indians, v;hich number approximately 25 fami- 
lies (1969). Data were obtained by interviews and questionnaires. Persons 
interviewed included Indian parents, Indian students , non-Indian students, 
townspeople, teachers, and school administrators. Factors investigated 
included low achievement, poor school attendance, and the prevailing atti- 
tude of the Indian students and their parent's toward Education. In conclu- 
sion, the document lists 8 tentative recommendations reached through this 
study, v;ith an overriding theme of an improved communication across inter- 
cultural barriers. Appended are data regarding legislation for the Indians, 
statistics on education of the Indians, and scholastic records of Indian 
students in' the study. (EL) (ED 040797) 



- Harris, S. add S. Axelrod (1972) "Allied Health Personnel: Some Problems". 
Gerontologist 12:289-93. 

Competent and trained auxiliary health personnel is essential for the 
care and ureatment of the aged. Interviews with 30 administrators of health 
agencies ahd hospitals revealed a number of problems hindering the recruit- 
ment, training and placement of such personnel: poor coordination of plan- 
ning; narrow and specific curricula; bureaucratic rigidity; limited career 
advancement opportunities; and ambiguity in nomenclature. * ''Recommendations 
include developmefht of better communication between educator and employer; 
wiser utilizat/ian of State and Federal funds to coordinate various programs; 
reevaluation certification and civil service requirement's; increased use 
of older womA; including disadvantaged women; better career ladder goal 
structure; ana better regional planning agencies to serve as central resource 
agencies. (^uthor Abstract Modified) 



Hartman, J. J. (1971) "Psychological Conflict in Negro American Language 
Behavior: A Case Study". American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 41:627- 
635. ' . 

* 

Programs instituted to help Negro Americans rid themselves of "unaccep- ♦ 
table" dialect language behavior may involve assui^ptions of white superiority 
> that foster conflicts of identity and self-esteem. The case study involves 
'a 22-year-old female Negro American graduate student at a Northern University. 
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The major theme which emerged in an Interview was her shame and ^elf-hatred 

com^^nr^f'r ^f?2"^2^' articulation, grammar, and an Sladequate 

sSarH 1 ?f w °^ "^"S"""- '^^^ig^^'l t° teach 

of thflJ^r^ Negro Americans should do so without inherent assumptions 

of the inferiority or pathology of the dialect. (15 Ref.) (PASAR) 



Hausmann. E. (1971) "A Program of Dental Career Orientation for Black Junior 
and Senior High School Students". Journal o^ Dental Edur.t.on "..f""-"' 

^K V*"! i° '^^""^'^ qualified black 'youth fo the^ools of dentistry 
was the basis Tor this program. Fundamental problems facing many black Joung 
people are adverse factors in their environment, wrong educational tract, and 

orien't : "th ?° "i'^T'Z °^ '° ^his'program was de" o^edlo 

orient youth early in their secondary school education toward the possibility 

f ^?J^"'p '?T'' i^'^l^ded a one day orientation for forty students at 

a time. Participants have the opportunity to play the role of the dentist- to 
^ examine their partner's mouth with a mirror and explorer; and to relate to 
X-rays taken previously. One dental student was assigned to a/^air of young- 

cluJL ^v,'P',!°/^''^^°P ^ Pf"°"«l relationship with them. author con- 

cludes that it is, not possible to say whether this program wifl fulfill the 
objectives of encouraging black junior and senior high school students to 
prepare for courses^ in dentistry. However, the program was positively re- 
ceiveu which tne author attributes to the personalized approach and the pro- 
vision which allows for active participation on the part of the student. 



Henry.. J. L. (1969) "The Negro Health Professional. How Can Kentucky Help'" 
Journal o f the National Medical Association 61;327-12. 

This article focuses on the need to attract Negroes into the health 
professions a^ is specifically directed toward admission and curriculum 
changes in the University of Kentucky Dentistry Program. The author notes 
that in, the past middle class Negroes often became physicians, dentists 
teachers or ministers. The passage of the 1964 Civil rights Act. however 
created pew opportunities and resulted in a brain drain from the health sci- 
ences. Immediate, inCeWdiate and long term solutions are offered. Imme- 
diate solutions include (fche adoption of better testing methods to identify 
potential; the modificati^ of admission standards; compensatory programs 
to. deal with Identified weaknesses and the use of special advisors to assist 
students. Intermediate sodutions include the establishment of recruitment 
programs at the high school and college levels. Special emphasis should be 
given to the recruitmenfc of black women since they are especially under- 
represented in medicine^ dentistry. The long term solution is to end 
racism. Particular emphasis is placed on the identification of students 
with potential and the establishment of sound compensatory programs.^ 
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Hill. N. (1971) "For Liberty a^-^quality" . Current 29^:32-5. 

This article is part of a larger article on equality and college admis- 
sions written with respect to policy' decisions under consideration by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. The author's main concern is that the ACLU 
might respond to political pressure and adopt policies which would impinge 
on indiv|.dual liberties. An ACLU proposal for preferential treatment and 
quotas for minority groups is considered an example of such pressure. The 
author argues that black demands for expanded admissions at Universities must 
be met, l|>ut they must be met without compromising the rights of others. The 
solution is (1) to adopt an open college admissions policy for students at 
a ^leyeX' commensurate with their ability; and (2) to offer compensatory educa- 
tiW for those admitted v^ithout the necessary entrance qualifications. Pro- 
grams should be designed so that compensatory education is completed within 
the^first two yearg of j:ollje^and students are prepared for a singly standard 
ff academic performance on the^ollegiate or specific vocational level. 
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Hills, J.^R.^'and J. C. Stanley (1970) "Easie'^r Test Improves Prediction of^Bl^ck 
Students' College Grades". Journal of ^egro Education 39:320-324. 



Three , predominantly "Negro, 4-year, coeducational, public colleges in a 
Southern state provided the data; All the applicants were required to sub- 
mit Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores when applying for admission. The 
students iwere given the similar but easier Level 4 of the School and College 
Ability Test (SCAT) durihg the orientation program in their freshman year. 
This test was designed for. Grades 6-8. The 2 subtests of the SCAT are shown 
to predict freshmaifi year grades in the colleges studied significantly better 
than did the SAT, I'zhiCh was too difficult for many of the enrolled freshmen. 
Relative improvement in prediction lessened when high school grade average 
became a joint predictor, apparently beca^ase the high school grades of Stu- 
dents who scored low on SAT sifpplied sqme^of the missing intellective co^m- 
poiients. (PASAR) 

^ • • • 

Hull, W. F. IV (1969) The "Special Admission" Student and the Colleges. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Center tor the Study 
of Higher Education. 21p. 
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This report discusses the "Special Admission" program adapted by 
Pennsylvania State University (P.S.U.) for "Culturally deprived" students. 
Deans from the ten colleges within P.S.U. give their views on the program. 
There was general agreement arrived at among the Deans in regard to the 
following: the "Special Admission" students will not be -separated as a 
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group from other entering freshman; the former students should be assimilated 
as rapidly as possible into the ranks of the regular students: centraliza- 
tion or At least coordination in selecting the "Special Admission" students 
was felt essential; these students should be ^^rovided with whatever i|idivid- 
ual attention is required; and, grading methods should not be altered in 
any way for the "Special Admission" students. The Deans, however, vary as 
to how far in the future they feel themselVes committed to continue their 
efforts for the "Special Admission" students. (KG) (ED 037487) * 
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Hunt, D. E. and R. H. H>Bdt (1969) " TheEf feet of Upward Bound P*)grams on the 
Attitudes, Motivation, and Academic Achievement of llegro Students". 
Journal of Social Issues 25:117-129. * - 

Upward Bound students were evaluated to determine differential effects 
among Negro an<i^ white participants. Analysis oVer 2 sumn\ers revealed signi- 
ficant positive changes in attitude and motivation, and feelings of self- 
esteem and internal control. These changes were noted in both groups. 
Comparisons with controls revealed no significant impact of Upward Bound^ 
programs. White controls and Upward Bound students maintained stable/ gtades 
while Negro controls and Upxi^ard Bound students showed a decline. It is[ 
suggested that while attitudinal improvement is produced, by the progranf, its 
impact on academic performance is as yet uncertain. (PASAR) • 



Kadushin, A. (1972) "The Racial Factor in the Interview". Social Work 
17(30:88-98 ^ . 

?indinga^of numerous studies conducted ^r%o determine whether racial dif- 
ferences between social worker and client create insurmountable obstacles are 
discussed. The problem is examined from both a white worker black client and 
a black worker white client standpoint. The desirability of matching a v;orker 
'th a client of the same race is discussed* Racial matching is not always 
crucial variable. The shortcomings of matching have become more apparent as 
aSrejiult of experience with indigenous paraprof essionals. These people were 
hided in an attempt to find new careers for the poor. The case aides generally 
'^re of the same racial background with many of the same problems of the clients. 
Research on client preference does not uniformly support the contention that 
clients invariably select pi?of essionals from their own group. The conclusions 
are not clear cut. Although non— white workers may be necessary for non— white 
cli^ents in some instances and therapeutically desirable in others, white 
workers can work effectively uith non-white ^liefhts . There are special advan- 
tages and disadvantages to racial similarity. It is concluded that although 
white workers may be able to unders-^and and empathize vj±th the non-white 
experience, non-v^hite workers achieve this sooner, more thoroughly, and at 
less cost to the relationship. (33 ref.) (NCMHI Abstract) 
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Klineberg^i 0, (1971) "Black and White in Internat^pnaY Perspective" • American 
Psychologist 26:119-128. . • 

Surveys areas of conflict on the international scene and concludes that the' 
role of racial differences in. most is minor or nonexistent. Recent develop- 
'ments in the United States, ©^^g/ > black studies programs, black power, and 
black nationalism^, are outlined. Some research findings which add ' perspective 
to approches to racism are noted: (a) effects of poverty and overcrowding 
on learning ability?^; (b) influence of training and exercis^ on the 
development of the brain; (c) coua^quences of teachers' expectations; (d) 
value of compensatory learning; (e; changes in performance ^hat accompany 
changes in environment; (f) ' importance of motivational and other personality 
factory in determining test performance and educational achievement; (g) 
the lack of true correspondence between skin color and measure of social * 
disorganization; and (h) the extent to V7>a:h perception, cognition and thinking 
are related to social and cultural factors. The responsibilities and tasks 
of psychologists in combating racism are briefly discussed. (26 ref.) (PASA^) 



Knowles, L.L.^ and IC. Prewitt , eds. (1969) Institutional Racism in America . 
Englev/ood Cliffs, N.J^: Prentice-Hall. > 

"In a thoroughly documented, impressive thesis (the editors) show how 
'institutional racism' — the social arrangements and practices ofy modern 
society is so deeply imbedded in the American way of life that whites 
auto\Qatically penalize black citizens..." Library Journal , November 15, 1969, 
p. 4128. 



Koch, M.S. and C. Hollander (1972) "The Health Science's Careers Program". 
Health Services Report 87 : 787-802. 

This article focuses on the Health Science^ Careers Programs (HSCP) of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions* Center for Allied Health Careers. 
The programs, which operate in conjunction wLtli several Baltimore high schools, 
represent an effort to i^ing disadvantaged but high potential black youths 
into thd health care system. They are specifically designed to involve high 
school students in entry level health careers and to provide them with market- 
able health ca^e skills. Financial need is the primary requirement far admission; 
academic promise is secondary. An additional requirement is that students^be 
in a general rather than an academic or vocational curriculum in high school. 
Preliminary research reveals that such students have few educational or occu- 
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Rational |^ls when entering the program apd exhibit rising occupational aspir- 
ations and motivations for higher education after graduation, ^Reseach also 
indicates that offering students academic credit plus a work-study stipend 
provides the most motivation for. disadvantaged students. The history of the 
program and guideline's for adoption by other institutions are presented in 
detail* ' ' * 



Kuvlorky, W.P. and G. W. Ohlmdorf ,(196'^) "A Rural-Ui?ban Comparison of the"^ 

Occupational Status Orientatidn^ of Negro Boys : • Rural Sociology 33:141-152, 

t ^ ^ 

^Discusses the occupational status orientlt tons of Negro youth through analysis 
of data obtained from a recent study^ ^f high sch'^ol sophmores. in Texas. 
Rural and .urban differences .among Negro ' bqys , were "explored on the following 
aspects of occupational orientations: aspirations, expectations, and anti- 
cipatory deflection from goals • ^ Findirtgs indicated that both groups maintain 
generally high level goals and expectations • Given this broad similarity, 
the 4irban boys had ^h|gher goal and esjpfectation levels than the rural. Rural- 
urban differences were greater for goals than expectations • Rural and urban 
respondents were found to experience very ' similar rates of anticipatory 
deflection from occupational goals, but |differences were observed in refer- 
ence to the nanire of anticipatory- deflection experienced, (PASAR) 



Kuvlesky, W. P. et al. (1971) "Status Prpjections and Eth^i|:ity: A Comparison 
of Mexican American, Negro and Anglq Yout^h". Journal of Vocational Behavior 
1:137-151. . ' ■ 



Describes a ^study uti-iizing data obtaine.d ftom Negro, Mexican American, 
and Anglo youth residing in' nonmetropolitan araa^ of Texas, fithnic comparisions 
were made by sex on several dimension^ bf occupational and educational status 
projections: levels of aspiration and expectation, anticipatory goal 
deflection, intensity of aspiration, and' ceri^inty of expectation. Findings 
indicate that the three ethnic groups were- generally similar, except in 
reference* to status expectation and intbhsity of aspiration. Several other 
consistent but less substantial patterns of -ethnic variability were noted: 

(A) Mexican American youth 'felt leas't certain of attaining their expectations, 

(B) Negro youth held higher educatiopal goals, and (C> Anglo youth experienced 
the least anticipatory deflection. (BASAR) 
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Lea, j'. and H. Farias, Jr. (1972) "A Summer Health Sciences Experience For 
Minority Group Students'*. Journal of Medical Education 47:903-4. 

This study focuses on the 1971 Summer Program in Health Sciences spon- 
sored by the Nort^ Carolina Consorti\im for Health Manpovjer Development. The 
program was desigtaed to provide minority group students^ with health related 
compensatory instrructional opportunities and an avjareness of actual clinical 
situations. ThirtW-five blacks, one American Indian and one Appalachian 
white were admiktea to the pro-am on the basis of minority group status, 
indication of preference for a health career, need for compensatory education 
and completion of alt lea^t one year of college. The program wasvdesigned to 
provide as much/ indkvidualXgounseling as necessary. Each studenr selected three 
science courses on the basis of interest and need. A general studies . course, 
which focused on thi development of verbal and study skills, v/as required. 
The success of the program is evident froifi the following statictics: of the 
37 participant^, 8 are. in medical 'School3>^ 1 is in dental school, 5 are^n 
nursing, 3 ai;e in public health and 3 are working for graduate degreed in 
health related sciences. The remaining 17 are still undetgraduates . All are 
shovjing satisfactory academic progress . Six of those in medical schools 
have made substantially better progress than other minority medical students 
who have not attend^ the program. 



Littig, /. W. (1968) **Negro Personality Correlates of Aspiration to Tradition- 
ally Open and Clc^f^ Occupations**. Journal of Negro Education 37:31-36. 

Assessed the relationships among achievement motivation, social class identi- 
fication, and aspirations to traditionally open and closed occupations for : 
70 male Negro college students. Strong achievement motivation and worMng- 
class identif icatiop were related to aspiration to traditionally closed 
occupations; weak achievement motivation and middle-class identif ication%ere 
related to aspiration to tr^iitionally open occupations. (PASAR) 



Lyons, J. E. (1972) **The Response of Higher Education to the Black Presence**. 
Journal of College Student Personnel 13 (5):3^8-394. 




This article reports on a survey conductedSJio cT^ermine what students 
feel is important and where black studies falls an thdir list of priorities, 
A ^reat d^al of speculation has taken place concertmfg higher educational 
institutions* reponse to the black student and-what is now happening on 
college campuses. This speculation prompted the author to do a survey of 
the poHcies and practices for meeting the needs of increasing numbers of 
black students on college campuses to determine how they liave profited from 
the many boycotts, sit-ins and demonstrations. The survey sought to determine 
whether verbal commitment v;as matched by^ commitments of money, staff and 
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facilities. The survey was also structured to determine what st^udents feel 
is important and where black studies fall on their' list of priorities. The 

'colleges were divided into 4 geographic regions with questionnaires mailed 
to 140 predon^nately v;hite colleges and universities throughout the country ' 
during the sumiher of 1969. 'The study focuses on black student enrollment^ 
with respect to numbers, percent increases and geographical distribution. 
It looks at the development of Afro-American Cultural Centers and the increas- 
ing number of black student organizations. The author concludes by saying that far 
too many institutions are not matching thei;- verbal commitments to the area 
of human relations with a.monet.ary commitment. If colleges and universities 
are sincere they must begin to incorporate many of the programs and see to 
it that they are adequately funded. Of the several Recommendations made, 
two are bt great significance: (1) that colleges Ad universities begin 
to movn nwny from the "rpoc^il prc^gr*'^^", ^^^Scncies, Y]iVoctorr>hips., and 
deanships and begin to in^rpbrate> 4r;here ppssible, tHe ",|ilack experience" 
into the university experience ; and (2) that institutl^t^make a commitment 
to human right9 and opportunities for at l^ast thnee years', this commitment> - 
must inclu(^e ample budget and personnel. Far too^many black-related programs 
are structured to fail, and far too many black students are being bntTou^t 
to college v;ith high hopes and then dropped. This situation only tontriVutes 

>to the negative self-images they may already have. 




Marjyland University, College Park, Cultural Study Center (1972) Annotated 
k Bibliography of Cultural- Study Center . Studies , 1969-1972 • 13p. 

<k > 

This document preseats an annotated bibliography of cultural study 
center studies x^;ritten from 1969 through 1972. The papers annotated deal 
v;ith such topics as black student erirollment, racial attitudes of whites^ 
black admissii^ns, black and v;hite vocational choices, black student attitudes, 
attitudes of Danish per&ons, grade prediction and racial factors, black \ , 
student attrition, arfd the importance of social acceptability in the mea3ure- 
ment of racial attitud.es. (HSX, (ED 062930) 



Wathis, H.I. (|j.969) "The Uisadvantaged and the Aptitude Barrier", 
and Guidance Journal 47:467-471. 



Personnel 



The theory and practice of aptitude testing are critically discussed 
within the context of current efforts to improve the status of the poor. 
Aptitude testing is contrasted with achievement testing with special attention 
directed toward underlying assumptions, validation procedures, and the inter- 
pretation^ of test scores. Aptitude tests are found to have profoundly bad 
effects for disadvantiged applicants, the tests bar them from employment anti destro 
aspirations "'in the process. Recommendation is made for a battery of pre-employ- 
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©ent tests more closely related to achievement teeit principles. It is argued 
that such a ba&tery would be more relevant and hope-redeeming^ for undierprivileged 
applicants v;hile preserving the advantages of pre-employment abill|fy testing. 
(Author Abstract) 



McClellan, F. M. (1970) "A Black Student Looks at the Present System of 
Financial Aid". College Board Review 77:10-12. 

This article focuses on the present ^stem^ of financial aid for ^igher 
education ♦^and its effects on black students. The system is viev/ed as a 
chain reaction involving application, acceptance, financial aid grant and 
matriculation — a chain'Vhich operates effectively for whites but not for 
blacks. Each stage is seen to have deficiencies which act as obstacles to 
higher education for Afro-Americans. For example, the Parents Confidential 
Statement (PCS) is seen as confusing and intimidating to most blaclc parents 
and unnecessary given their generally low income level. A shortened form 
is suggested. Financial security for the entire college experience is con- « 
sidered essential for motivation and performance. The author concludes that 
if the system is to operate effectively amj^-ailow for more than token parti- 
cipation by blacks, black administrators ^ust re hired to recruit and counsel 
black youth. / ^ 



McDiffett, K. E. (1970) Minority Group Involvement in University .Li£e . 'American 
College Personnel Association; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. lip. 

"i 

Discrimination against the black America*n student on college campuses, and 
its current less blatant forms are discussed. The subtle pattern of discrim- 
ination is reflected in the curriculum, in the testing and grading systems, 
and in cultural events. The bulk of the paper suggests remedies and allevia- 
tions for the situation. New entrance requirements, special supportJ.ve 'programs 
for high risk minority students, and the prediction of relevancies' pertinent 
to thel,r future are considered basic. The focus is on opportunity and competence. 
Along this line, new recruitment programs and black studies programs are mentioned. 
Giving minority students a voice in planning and implementing these programs, as 
well as including their participation on the administrative ^councils of schools, 
is stressed. The paper concludes that colleges and universities must involve 
these students in the many facets of campus li^e. (TL) (ED 039604^ 
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Melchiode, G'. et al . (1970) "Beware of Whites Bearing Gifts". Ameri can Journal 
of Psychiatry 127:803-808. I " 

Describes a .study of 4 black students who'par ticipated in a special 13th year of 
schooling in predominantly, v/hite pfrivate schools. Case histories of an 18-yr-old 
male, 2 17-yr-old males, and 1 17-yr-old female are presented. "It was found 
that the* Ss difficulties in the program resulted in a loss of ' self -^esteem 
and the precipitation of an identity crisis to v/hich. they v/ere particularly 
vulnerable because of inadequate preparation and the lack of peer support. 
Recommendations for prevention df these difficulties in other programs are 
presented. (PASAR) ^^^^x^ - ' 



Meyers, E.O. (1971) "Pride and Prejudice". Journal of Contemp orary Psychotherapy 
3 : 105-110 . ' " ^ 

* » *■ 

Discusses the pride of the^ black man ^in the face of a history of hupiilia tion and 
the'^prejudice of therapists despite their devotion to objectivity. The tendency , 
of those in the helping professions to quickly diagnose pathology, to genecalize _ 
about disinterest in learning, and to deplore certain housing and kinship patterns 
is .discussed. It is concluded that J*The black man is not whiteJ And there 
is no reason in the^v/orld, therefore, why h« should be judged, ^evalua^^ed , assessed 
-and categorized as if he'ought to be v;hite." 
(PASAR) , ^ ^ 



/ 

Meyers, M. (1972) "The New Black Apartheid" . Change A (8):8-'9. , 

This article deals with the author's concern about the rising apartheid 
on American campuses. He expresses the viev; that this* apartheid comes under 
the guise of Black Studies for blacks, black dorms, and separate admission 
criteria for black students. He goes on further to say that intellectuals are 
not using their intelligence and gives reasons why they have reestablished this, 
dual system of education. A social theology exists today that gives the cold *" 
shoulder to the many thousands iof blacks who do well on college entrance exam- 
inations or have exceptionally good academic records. He goes on further to 
say that admi^ssions officers recruit black youth who are not academically 
minded but represent the cultural backwardness of the nation's ghetto. To- 
day's "token black" is "blacker" (which means more militant, less educated 'and 
poorer) than yesterday's token Negro. One reason administrators have been so 
willing to segregate blacks from whites lies in the needs of v/hite students 
for staatus. Colleges have assumed that all minority istudents wer^^ disadvan- 
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taged, and, as students were admitted / t;hey were automatically "tracted" into/ 
programs labeled ^disadvantaged" , "high/risk'* , "Nev; Directions** or ;*culturally 
deprived**. In 1970, 62"% of all black students enrolled in public colleges 
In New York were put in so-called *'opportunity^rograms** . The author concludes 
by saying that the seventies requires us to be\ more than **relje^vant** to the 
felt needs of the students. We need to equip them with the experience,' know- ' 
ledge and motivation to fulfill their ambitions. - . 

■-■./'. / 



'Michigan Education Association (1971) A Selected Annotated Bibliography of 
Material Relating to Racism, Blacks, Chicanos, Native Americans, and 
^ Mt^ti Ethnicity. 'Volume I. East Lansing, Michigan. 75p. 



(The primary focu^ of this /annotated bibliograpliy is on material which 
tfie Michigan Education Associailion believes to be most representative of the 
realities that i:elate to involvement and contributions of blacks, Chicanos, 
and Native Americans and'^he climate of the ti^s during which such in- 
volvement and contributions occurred. Its purpose, then, is to provide class- 
room teachers and eduqators with a practical instrument by which^ they can 
become aware of meaningful resources that will help foster in teachers and 

I students an av^areness of and appreciation for' tlie plural ethnici^ty of our 

/ society, which heretofore ha'^ heen nonexistent in most sch 
in America. Additionally, the bibliography is^ intended to serve as one factor 
in motivating and facilitating school districts to -modify their present 
curriculum in order to. include ethnic and cultural diversity in 'each curricu- 
lum component. Documents dgte from 1945 to 1972, but the majority of /the 
publications date from the'middle and late 60* s. Novel^ biographies, perio- 
dicals, records, films, and filmstrips comprise the entries in thds 
material. (ED 069445) ' ^ 



,/Mtller, D. M. and P. 0* Connor (1969) **Achiever Personality and Academic Success 
Among Disadvantaged College Students**. Journal of Social Issues 25:103-116 

^^ports predictors of academic success for opportunity^ award recipients .at 
university, 85% of whom were Negro^ Results indicate that scores on the 
achiever personality scale of Fr/ckes * Opinicfn, Attitude, and Interest ' Survey 
Were strqngly associated with l^e attainment of passing grades as freshman 
and with academic survival as lipperclassmen . The failure of either scholastic 
aptitude test scores or high scKool percentile ranks to predict success for men, 
and of high school performance to predict success for women gives further import 
to the achiever personality findings. It is suggested that the achiever 
personality scale be used to ident:|^fy studertts who, failing to qualify by usual 
admissions criteria, nevertheless have a high orobability of success at 
selective colleges. (PASAR) 
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Milton, 0. (1966) Proceedings: A Conference on Student Retention in Tennessee 
Colleges and Universities (March 21-22, 1966). Tenn4sse| University. 
Knoxville. 46p. • h ) 

. The objectives of the „conf erence weTe: (1) to identify t*4^ factors 
responsible for large numbers of students leaving Tennessee institutions of 
■higher education before graduation; and (2) to 'promote correction of such 
factors on individual campuses. The proceedings consist of: (1) lists 'of 
the individual participants and the participating inst*wtions ; (2) the 
program; (3) the papers delivered at the conference, which included- 

Faculty Contributions to Dropouts," by Sam C. Webb, "Administrative " 
Contributions to ' Dropouts , " by George L. Marx, "Steps to Reduce Dropouts " 
by Donald W. Irvine, and the discussion following the papers; (4) the . ' • 
special questionnaire. for ev^luntlnz tho, conference and the analysis of 
tljis questionnaire; and , (5) a brief note on plans to arrange for systematic ' 
inter institutional research in this area. (AF) (ED 044084) " 



Morgan, G. D. (1970) The Ghetto College Student: A Descriptive Essay on College 
looJ^ ^^'^y- ^'^^ Publications, P.O. Box 168, lowa.City, Iowa. 



The purpose- of this study is to^escribe some of the problems and 
conditions of the. ghettb college stud^iht that influence his education. It '" 
IS based. on reading about, observing .and talking with these students, their 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. The black student of today is 
contrasted with its predecessor. Points of diffe,rence between the white 
educator and. the b^ck student that continue to be sources of conflict are 
Identified and various teaching programs are discussed. Traditional methods 
of instruction are ineffective since ghetto' students feel that colleges and 
universities are unresponsive to their needs. The present capitalistic system 
IS blamed foy poverty and discrimination: social action is warranted. There ' 
IS great need for colleges to reorient their activities, teaching practices, 
and expectations in light of the sociology of economic deprivations of the inner 
city students. (AUTHOR/AF) (ED 038918) . 



^ ■ 



Newman, A. (1971) /'Tutoring the Culturally Different". Improving Colle ge 5nd 
University Teaching 19 : 299-30(H-. — — 

This article focuses on the use of cultHral therapy as a part of.-ke stu- 
dent tedther training experience. Data were obtained" from 87 students taking 
a course on the Social Foundations of Education at the University of Florida 
Each student tutored a culturally different individual, usually from the black 
ghetto, who was tiaving difficulty in a learning skill. One of the focuses of 
the^ourse was to, stimulate emphatic interaction through this one-to-one 
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teaching experience. At the end of the course students .completed question- 
naire designed to assess the impact of their experience. The author focuses 
on student i^response^ to one question dealing with value commitments and preju- 
dices: 16% of ^ the students reported that their original lack of prejudice 
was reinforced ;^ 25% /reported a moderate lessening of prejudice; 7% reported 
a„»drastic lessening. Only 1 student indicated that his prejudice was not 
deduced. The author concludes 'that . tfeacher education -'should not be restricted- 
to J.ntellectualizing about cultural .differences but should provide an oppor- 
tunity for direct interaction.. 



o author (1969) "Black Students i^V the Health Sciences*'. Medical Aff. Univer- 

>, ^ — 

sity of Pennsylvania pp. 9-13. ' 

' \ 

, Of 283,000 physicians in the United States tod^y, only 5,300 are-blapk. 
The ratio is approximately the same for denti'sts and is lower for veterinar- 
ians 1 * This study focuses on the University of Pennsylvania's attempts to 
increase black enrolMent in its health schools. Increasing the representation 
of blacks is viewed as a special problem requiring special programs. The 
author notes that 79% of the schools polled are attempting to increase black 
enrollment, and it (is becoming increasingly difficult to find individuals 
who meet the academic requirements. It is therefore necessary * to identify 
students who have/ potential ability while they are still in high school. Finan- 
cial difficulties and* lack of confidence are seen as factors which tend to 
inhibit r.any students from continuing their education. ^Students in collages 
must also be encouraged. The School of Medicine at the University of Pennsyl- , 
vania, in conjunction with the Schools of Dentistry and Veterinary 'Medicine, 
has established several programs designed to encourage black fentry into health 
professions. High school students are given paid, part time jobs and work 
in the capacity of lab assistants.. The fact that students are given some 
responsibility appears to stimulate interest. For example, of 13 seniors in 
one program, 7 applied to the University of Pennsylvania undergraduate * schools 
and 5 were accepted. Similar prograois havfe been instituted elsewhere at both 
the high^ school and college, levels. 



Noar, G. (1971) Sensitizing Teachers to- Ethnic Groups. --B'nai Brith, New York. 
Available from Anti-Def emation League. 24p. 

/ 

This booklet on human relations attempts to convey to teachers the meaning 
and. intent of "learning to live together." Separate sections deal with what 
teachers need to know about Blacks, American Indians, Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, the disadvantaged i Asian-Americans, Jews, and the many Caucasian ethnic 
groups. The focus in each race is on their history, social problems, differences 
with the race, and social differences due tpvpast and present experiences, and ' 
in the case of the disadvantaged, on nutrition, environmental influences, and 
socioeconomic background. (ED 06445) ^ 
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Owens, C. S. (1967) The Division o£ Indian Education of the New Mexico State 
-^•c-.^ Department of Public Instruction to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Annual 

Report, 1966-67. New Mexico Stale Department of Education, Santa Fe. 44p., 



• — 1 

. During the past 15 years the average enrollment and daily attendance 
figures for New Mexico Indian children in the Johnson-O'Malley program have 
increased. This increase indicates progress by the Indian children in the 
mastery of language, which/ has been encouraged by the Division of Indian 
Education of the New Mexico State Department of Education. Indian children 
have benefited from the use of Johnson-0 *Malley funds by an increase in 
early childhood education, guidance and counseling services, health ser- 
vices , transportation textbooks and school supplies, and lunch programs. 
The guidance section of the Division of Indian Education has had three pri- 
mary objectives — • (1) encourage self-motivation and self-direction of Indian 
pupils, their parents, and their teachers, (2) secure more parental involve- 
ment in education and citizenship responsibilities, and (3) emphasize cultural 
similarities of all pupils as a new direction within the ^otal educational 
situation, while learning about group and individual differences. In-order 
to achieve these objectives, the guidance office became involved in various 
workshops, conferences, and meetings, initiated two research projects per- 
taining to school dropouts on the secondary level, and conducted a -survey 
involving Indian students in higher education. The total numbers of Indian 
children in the Johnson-0 *Malley program for New Mexico are included in 
tabular form. (ES) (ED 017362) 



Perry, J. W. (1969) '^Career Mobility in Allied Health Education". Journal of 
the American Medical Association 210:107-10. 



This article focuses on the need for career mobility in allied health 
occupations. Both ^'ladder" or vertical and "lattice" or horizontal mobility 
concepts are discussed.. Most allied health occupations are considered 
'Mead ends". The author notes that the lack of mobility in some areas is a 
result of too much or too little education and calls for a balance between 
educational preparation and job responsftility . Several prerequisites for 
career mobility are discussed, includingr\ (1) a thorough job analysis for f 
each job level; (2) the establishment of ^ucational programs which match job 
analyses; (3) the establishment of core curriculum; (4) the developmen^t of 
equivalency testing or credit by examination; (5) the elimination of barriers 
between associations and agencies and (6) the recognition of the value of 
associate and certificate level programs. 
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Peterson, K. D. (1971) "Some Steps for a Beginning Teacher of Navajo Students". 
Jouimal of American Indian Education p. 221-6. 

This is a personal accounting of hov; this author approached the many 
problems involved in bridging the cultural gap beti^een him, an Anglo, and them 
the Navajo students. Because the Navajo culture does not encourage individual 
achievement at the expense of their fellow man, the author was having diffi- 
culty in getting answers to his questions from the students in a classroom 
situation. When he finally recognized that cooperation was an important value 
for the Navajo he changed his method of teaching and encouraged group projects. 
In bridging the gap he feels it is most important that certain kinds of individ- 
uals, be placed in the classroom and then only if they have been properly 
trained to be aware of the culture and moxes of Navajo society. His criteria 
for the individual, if he is to be effective with his students, deman^ls that 
he be sensitive, open minded person; one who is v/illing to learn and appre- 
ciate the problems and the beauties of another's way of living. Other steps 
which he felt were essential toward bridging the jgap were learning the 
language and physical orientation which consists of familiarizing the teacher 
with the environment from which the students come. He feels that identifica- 
tion with on^'s culture and past is necessary to give one the foundation on 
which to build a successful life. Th«^^^are the keys not only to helping to 
educate Navajos but to all of education and life. 



Pfeifer, C. M. and W. E. Sedlacek (1971) "The Validity of Academic Predictors 

for Black and Wliite Students at a Predominantly White University". Journal 
of Educational Measurement 8:253-261. 

• 

Examined high school grades and both the verbal (V) and mathematical (M) 
scales of the Scholastic Aptitiide Test (SAT-V and SAT-M, respectively) as pre- 
dictors of college GPA in groups divided by race and sex. Results indicate 
that high school grades were not correlated as highly with college grades for 
black males as for the other 3 groups, although there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the correlation* of either SAT-V or SAT-M with college grades . More- 
over, the multiple regression equation for the bl^ck male group differed from 
the equations for the other groups in that SAT-V is the predictor of primary 
importance rather than high school grades. Weights derived on a random sample 
of the student body caused substantial shrinkage of the multiple regression 
only in the black male sample. Both black males and females were signifi- 
cantly overpredicted by such weights. The importance of separate prediction 
equations for race-sex groupings is emphasized. (20 Ref.) (PASAR) 
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PlautrK.?;il963) Searching and Salvaging Talent Among Socially Disadvantaged 

Popir^l^ns. National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 13p. 

Because Negroes comprise less than 1 percent of the interracial college 
population, educators must try to identify the many capable disadvantaged 
Negro high school students and encourage them to attend integrated colleges. 
The National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , in 
a short-term approach to this problem, advises high school seniors abt)ut 
admission and scholarship opportunities in integrated colleges. Within 
a lA-year period, NSSFNS has helped 85^)0 students enroll in 350 accredited 
4-year colleges, with over $3,700,000 in scholarships. Despite relatively 
low National Aptitude and Achievement Test scores, these students had sue- 
cesstui college careers, and achieved consistently beyond the level pre- 
dicted for them. The long-term approach initiated by NSSFNS encourages 
school personnel to identify and motivate talented disadvantaged students 
earlier than the i2th grade. In this connection, the New York City Board 
of Education successfully established a 6-year demonstration guidatice pro- 
ject in Junior High School 43 and George Washington High School. More 
students in the project enrolled in college than non-project students from 
the same school, and most of the early project graduates continued their 
education beyond high school in some form. Other projects have grown out 
of the original demonstration project, but their effectiveness depends on 
the availability of funds, the school's initial success in identifying the 
able student, and on individual and group guidance to change both -the stu- 
dent's negative self-image and the parent's attitudes. (LB) (ED 013261) 



Reboussin, R.'^' and J. W. Goldstein (1966) "Achievement Motivation in Navaho and 
White Students". American Anthropologist 68:740-745. 



Anthropologists have assumed that achievement motivation is not empha- 
sized in Navaho culture. This assumption was empirically tested by compari- 
son of samples of Navaho and white students on an established measure of 
N achievement. The Navahos i^ere students attending Haskell Institute in 
Lawrence, Kansas. Data on extent of their acculturation were obtained with 
an ethnicity index developed by the authors and independently validated. 
The whites were college undergraduates. Results showed a wide range of 
acculturation present in the Navaho sample. AccuTturation was not related 
to achievement! score. Contrary to hypothesis, higher achievement scores 
were found f orj the Navahos than for the whites. Despite the wide range of 
acculturation ' found among the Navahos, the results may be due to the highly 
selective nature of the Navaho sample Ajsed. (PASAR) 
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Rosser, J. (1971) Higher Education and the Black American: An Overview, 
Kansas University, Lawrence. 32p. 

At a very young age, a black child acquires a conceptualization or 
idea of race and the implications that such a conceptualisation has for 

'^'his "survival** and not quality of existence. While contemporary movement's 
are geared tovMrd offsetting some of the consequences, e.g., black self- 
determination,, black pov;er, and black control, blacks, in general, are still 
faced V7ith the dilemma of identity (personality) development v;ithin a society 
dominated by the institutionalized norms and values ofc the "intellectual colon- 
izer." Current educational systems, in order to be relevant, must be geared 
toward: (1) a consciousness v;hich demonstrates concern for quality versus 
quantity; (2) a consciousness v;hich places emphasis on human outcomes versus 
inputs; and, (3) a coii^ciousness which deemphasizes product outputs. In 
addition, bla^k studies can be instituted to meet the specific needs of a 
black society. Educational outcome^ for the future should be geared toward 
facilitation of > individual capacity for decision-making in the presence of 

.substantive options. (Author/SB) (ED 061401) 



Saslow; H. L. and M. J. Harrover (1968) "Research on Psychosocial Adjustment 
of /Indian ^Youth". American Journal of Psychiatry 125:224-231. 

^ The school experiences of ^Indian children tend to accentuate rather 
than resolve their identity problems; the outcome is often an irfcrease in 
behavioral and disciplinary difficulties. At some point betv/een the 4th 
and 7th grades a decline in academic achievement! sets in, and the*^ typical 
Indian student falls progressively behind his Anglo^Am^Vican counterpart. 
It is concluded that effective educational programs for American Indian 
youth must emphasize the development of adequate psychosocial adjustment. 
(32 Ref.) (PASAR) 



Schoenbeck,^ P. H. (1970) Motivation: By Whom — For What? Twentieth Yearbook 

of thd National Reading Conference, Inc., 1217 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 53233. In Press. 7p. 

". > 

Students who go to a junior community college becuase their grade-point 
deficiencies in secondary schools block entrance to regular 4*^year institu- 
tions present motivational challenges to educators. Tv/o of the major pro- 
blems in motivating a college s'tudent when his efforts in the educational 
system have already been largely futile include lack of adequately trained 
personnel and lack of suitable educational aims. Adequate teacher training 
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would include anatomy and physiology, psychology, elementary reading, diagnos- 
tic testing and interpretation, remedial ^techniques, and a sociological back- 
ground sufficient to handle students from various types of environments • A 
problem more important than trained personnel is prQV^Lding motivation re- 
lated to suitable aims and goals. Education to be relevant must fit with 
reality. The culturally deprived student is practically-oriented and not 
given to abstract Ideas. Since his is operating on a sensorl-motor level 
rather than a cognitive level, it would seem that our structured academic 
system must -undergo a change if it is to educate for reality. First we must 
find out what reality is for our students, and then educate them accor4J^- 
ly. References are included. (BH) (ED 047915) 



Schumacher, L. C. et al. (1972) "Language Compatibility and Minority Group 
Counseling". Journal of Counseling Psychology 19:255-256. 

\ 

Investigated how well x^hite counselors and black students understand'/ 
the vocabulary i^sed by each other in Counseling sessions. Linguistic com/ 
patibility was found to be low. (PASAR) i 



Sgdlacek, W. E. and G. C. Brooks, Jr. (1970) .College Admissions and the Black 
Student: Results of a National Survey. Maryland University, College 
Park, Cultural Study Center. 12p. 

The purpose of this study was^ to answer the basic question: what is the 
gap between published articles on black admissions and^actual practices in 
the schools? Eighty-seven (90 percent sample) large, primarily white insti- 
tutions returned questionnaires concerning their admissions policies for black 
students. Results indicated that very few blacks (3 percent of 1969 entering 
freshmen) are entering the large, primarily white universities. Vhlle many 
schools have established special programs for blacks, the admissions procedures 
used for these prog^rams and for regular black admissions remain very tradi- 
tional. Standardized tests and high school^ grades are widely used while extra- 
curricular acitivites, recommendations and interviews are less used in black 
admissions. liJhile many schools are conducting research on black admissions 
there is little reason to expect that admissions policies towards blacks in 
pre-dominantly white schools v/ill change in the near future. .It is proposed 
that research on black admissions should involve novel approaches to developing 
predictors and criteria rather than to apply white culturally-bound variables 
to groups of blacks. Potentially useful variables in predicting the academic 
success of blacks include a positive self-concept and loi^7 conformity. (Author) 
(ED 040230) 
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Shaw, J. (1972) "Community Resources Aid In-Service Education Budget and 
Hel,p Provide Diversity of Courses". Modern Hospital 119:97-99. 

Since 1969, nearly 700 of the 2,300 employees of the University of 
Chicago Hospital have participated in the hospital's in-service education 
programs. The hospital/ has tapped a'v;ide variety of community resources 
for assistance in this'effott. Programs have been developed to increase ^ 
clerical, laboratory and nursing skills and are specifically geared to allov; 
nonprofessional employees to advance in several career areas. Basic educa- 
tion courses are Offered to those v;ho poor educational background makes 
them initially ineligible. An 18 month program for LPN's which leads to an 
RN and Associate of Arts degree and a laboratory assistant certification 
program are discussed. Part; of the philosophy underlying the programs is 
that education must be tied to jobvmobility and must be flexible enough to 
allow individuals to take the courses they need, i.e., it must not require 
them to meet arbitrary education standards. • • ^ 



Smith, P. M. (1971) "The Role of thfe Guidance Counselor un the Desegregation 
Process". Journal of NegrQ Education 40:347-351. 

Discusses 3 kinds of concerns which affect the environment in vjhich guidance 
specialists have been operating: (a) the background and practices that 
surround desegregation, (b) the image of" the traditional guidance counselor, 
and (c) the force of black solidarity. Desegregation is viewed as the act 
of removing racist practices that prevent equal access Lu upporLunlLy in 
public education. Most methods employed to desegregate are carried out on the 
prevailing assumption of white superiority., Counselors have had success with 
upper- and middle-class students, but their record wit|) lower-class students is 
poor. This failure is" attributed to the attitudes, training, ^nd lack of 
cooperation between black and white counselors. BIa"ck youth are strongly motiv 
ated by interest in their own culture but are equally concerned about their 
role in the larger society. It is concluded that a revised guidance mode] 
should: (a) prepare the counselor to protect the students against de- 
humanization, (b) sensitize the counselor to the life styles of the students he 
serves, (c) interest the counselor in orienting black and white students to a 
new school, and (d) encourage the counselor to play a vital role in the era- 
dication of racism. (PASAR) ' ' 



Southern Regional Education Board, Institute for Higher Educational Opportunity 
(1970) The Black Community and the 'Community College. Action Programs for 
Expanding Opportut|ity , A Project Report. Atlanta, Georgia. 60p. 

This report describes several attion programs to illustrate in«fv^tTve 
procedures that shovj promise of increasing the enrollment of black students and 
providing programs of such distinct value as to Keep them in school. An 
effective program for rjecruitment requires cooperation betv^/een admissions and 
counseling personnel of the college and high schools* Recruiting will be more 
effective when representatives of the college vi^^it the high schools and 
black high school students vi<$sit the college|^ Recruitment should reach 
into the community through public 3cte)ols a^' well as other channels. Effective 
recruiting requires community-v;id^ mo^ral a^n^ financial support. Special 
services should be made available to blacH students between the time of 
^ppxicaLiuii aiiU accuai eaLtaiiue xuto cxa6swurk. iiie aumission of culturally 
disadvantaged students calls for adaptations in curricular offerings to meet 
student needs. An increase in the number of black students in a junior college 
should' be accompanied by a study of career opportunities and manpower needs 
and by the addition of nev; instructional programs to prepare students for these 
opportunities. The junior college drop-out rate may be reduced by expansion 
and innovations in the area of special student counseling services. Action by 
the state of Florida is cited as an example of statewide planning that may 
improve higher educational opportunities for blacks. (AUTHOR/CA) (ED 046380) 



Sppng^ A. (1971) "Eight Problems in Indian Education''. Journal of American 
/ Indian Education 10:1-4. . ^jj^ 

This article relates the "problems the author views as the reasons that 
Indian education has not progressed, developed or evolved into a dynamic field. 
In analyzing the situation he categorized the problems into eight broad areas: 
lack ofc money, irrelevant curriciila, lack of qualified Indians in Indian educ- 
ation, insensitive school personnel, differing expectations of education programs, 
lack of involvement in and. controu. of educational matters, difficulties of 
students in higher education, andj!^<0omany ^jistant-Indian education experts.^ 
The reasons that the Indian has ^ neg^Tlve^elf -concept ^of himself and questions 
the intelligence of his parents are explored in some detail. He concludes by 
saying that unless the Indian is involved in implementing that which he develop- 
ed; provided v^rith an adequate educational background'; and allowed to use the 
mother tongue, no progress will be able to be made in the ongoing education of 
the Indian student- . 
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Stanley, J. C. (1970) ''Predicting Coll«^ge Success of Educationally Disadvantaged' 

Students**. Cente r tor Social Organization of Schools Reports , , Johns Hopkins 
^ University, No. 79, AOp. « 



Revievjs the literature and' concludes that admission to selective colleges 
should be based substantially on test scores and high-school grades, v/hether 
or not the applicanG^ is from a minority racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic group 
**Open admissions** is Veen as applicable to state and local system^ of l\igher 
education, but not to^^every individual college and university. Principles of, 
prediction, learning, and guidance would lead to the placement of college 
applicants in i^rstitutions that are neitKer too difficult nor too easy for 
each individual. The feap between the academic promise of educationally dis 
advantaged applicants and the usual minimum demands of the institution should 
not be greater theri provisions for remediation, tut'orTng,^ coaching, and perhaps 
curricular reform can bridge. (6 p. ref.) (PASAR) 

r « 




Stanley, J. C. and A. C. Porter (1967) •*Correlation of Scholastic Aptitf'ude 
Test Scores v/ith College Grades for Negroes Versus Whites". Journal of 
Educational Measurement 4:199-218. 



Scholastic aptitude test verbal and rrathematical scores predict freshman 
yr. grade-point averages about as well for Negro men students in essentially 
Negro colleges as for Non-Negro men in other state colleges. Predictive 
efficiency is greater, however, for Non-Negro women than for Negro v;omen. 
Combined with high school grades the multiple R*s for tfoth Negro men and women 
is about .6 . (PASAR) 



Sue, S. (197 3) ''Training of 'Third World* Students to Function as Counselors**, 
Journal of Counseling Psychology 20(1): 73-78. ^ 

A study of training of minority students to function as counselors is 
reported. Ethnic minorities often are unable to relate to the process of 
psychotherapy, particularly in the case of ethnically conscious students. In 
orde^r to provide more responsive counseling services, minority students v)ere 
trained to function as counselors for other minority individuals. In spite 
of initial difficulties in developing trust and in defining tha goals of the 
program, the Lrainirlg and utilization of minority group paraprof essionals are 
feasible alternatives to current mental health services on campuses. (Author 
Abstract) (NCMHI Abstract) 
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Toole, J.^R. et al. (1970) "Attracting Young People Into Careers in the 
"S3 Health Professions". Journal of Medical Education 45;415-20. 

o * 

This different approach to recruitment of :^oung people into the/health 
professions was tried with 8 student^^ age- 16-19, seniors in high school, or 
freshmen or sophomores in college. The program was desigaed to givj^these 
students, who had not made up their minds about their career choice/ an in- 
sight into the inner workings o\ a hospital and the many roles of the health ' 
professional. The 6 week summer program had a curriculum .designed to stimulate 
the students' interest in the health professions in general and in particular 
the neurosciences. they were taught to find reference materials and were 
encouraged to develop reading habits that would be useful to them in college. 
For purposes of assessing students' attitudes there were pre and post inter- 
views; The students at the end of * the summer indicated that C^he program had 
£>aLi{^,ficd LhL:'ii primaty ^oax ul iearuxng what goes on in a hospital. Pro- 
lohged and informal contacts with medical students were judges to be the most, 
worthwhile activity in the program. The students' preconceived ideas about 
careers in the health professions had become more realistic by the end of the 
"program. The author feels that the training program helped the students to 
decide on career choices.' He concludes by saying that because most students 
make their vocational choices in high school befqre they have even seen or 
heard of a paramedical field it becomes increasingly important that in the 
recruitment of young adults an experience of this type should be provided. 



Turner, J. H. ^(1972) ''Structural Conditions of Achievement ^ Among VJh^tes and 
Blacks in the Rural South**. Social Problems 19:496-508. 

Studied achievement motives and value orientations among black and white 
adolescent males in 8 small communities in the rural South. Significant 
differences between white and black achievement scores were observed, leading 
/ to a search for the structural conditions best accounting for these diff- 
erences. The generally low achievement among blacks was attributed to 
general patterns of community oppression. Low achievement motives were linked 
to the caste-like occupational structure as it apparently influenced black 
family socialization, whereas low achievement value orientations were assoc- 
iated with perceptions of opportunities for mobility iimong blacks. These 
conclusions are felt to have implications for the general literature on 
Achievement as well as for the current "culture of poverty" controversy 
(PASAR) 
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Vontress, C* E; (1968) "Counseling Ne^ro Students for College", Jourjial of 
Negra Education 37;37-44>^ ^ ^ 

Views the role of the college counselor crucial fdr the progress of the 
Negro people in that an aggressive attitude toward the candidate and his 
parents can optimize enrollment and continue the movement toward equality. 
The duty of the counselor to inform college admissions offices of the strengths 
of Negro students despite modest test scores is discussed. Possible sources 
of _ scholarship aid are noted. (PASAR) 



VJaldraan, H. (1972) "Vocational Expectations of Students in a Hospital 
Career-Opportunity Program". Hospital Commuini ty Psychiatry ^3 : 96-7 . 

This study focuses on 31 trainees in the Youth Opportunity Training Pro- 
gram at Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, New York. The Program employed 
and trained high school students from lov7 income and disadvantaged areas for 
attendant level v/ork and v/as specifically designed for those who were apathetic 
or hostile or had inadequate finances to continue their education after high 
school. 'It was hoped that some of the students i/ould choos^ to work in state 
hospitals once they ^graduated from high school. The ' study ^revealed that despite 
their deprived environment, most students had vocational goals prior to enter- 
ing the program. None of them expected to be hospital' attendants and many had 
goals that were quite unrealistic. Most students appeared to become discouraged 
v/ith the program as it progressed, leading the author to conclude that motiva- 
tion toward some level of attendants work should be a prereqiiisite for admis- 
sion. The study emphasized the need to direct students toward more realistic 
goals. ' 



Washington, B. B. (1970) "Perceptions and ^Possibilities" . . Person nel and Guidance 
Journal 48:757-761. ^ J 



Discusses the need to assist black students in solving the problems That are 
peculiar to them, and to help school personnel v/ho are in daily contact v^ith 
them^ Counselors n\ust realize how influential they are in helping youth form 
images of themselves and attitudes about their world. These students need 
help in channeling their energies tov/ard ^constructive ends and ia developing 
positive outlooks about life. (PASAR) 
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Wells, R* n. (1971) Short-Term Training Program. The American Indian Student 
in Higher Education. Saint Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 73p. 

/ • ■ - ' . 

The participants in the Training Program on the American Indian Student 
has 4 major objec/tives: (1) to obtain a working knov/ledge of IndiTan values, 
culture, unique historical experience in our society and conterpporary , pro- 
blems; (2) to develop an attitude of respect and concern for Indian life styles 
and for the Indian student's need to preserve them, and to preserve his ovm 
cultural identity v/ithin the dominant non-Indian culture; (3) to develop skills 
in recognizing the myriad of problems facing the Indian as an applicant to col- . 
lege and as a student striving toward a successful college experience; and (4) 
to develop pr„ograms to meet these problems with solutions compatible with the 
Indian sLudent's goals. xuib uucumenL presents a general putline and evalua- 
tion of the program. Several needs of the program are identified : \ (l)/mo^e 
Indian registrants; (2) a full-time Administrative Assistant; (3) on^tTampuS 
living; (4) advanced reading and preparation by registrants; (5) more emphasis 
on comtemjlorary problems; and (*6) workshops. Strengths and -v/eaknesses of the 
program are listed. It was concluded that tRe time -and money invested in the 
training program achieved maximum benefits for the* participants. (ED 067996) 



Wenrich, J. W. et al. (1971) Keeping Dropouts In: Retention of Students 

Identified as High Probability Dropouts. San Mateo College^ California, 



The '^Cirpose of this successful experimental program at the college of 
San Mateo was to determine whether a^ctive' participation in an individualized 
instructional program, such- as the Learning Center would be related- to a 
lov;er level of attrition of first-time freshmen who are identified as high 
probability dropouts. Forty-nine pjDtential dropout students v/ho vjere actively 
involved in the learning center were compared with forty-nine potential drop- 
outs who received no special treatment. The experimental program was proven 
effective by both measurable and subjective evaluation. Tutoring by other 
students was considered the heart of the program, with flexibility the 
key experimental feature. It is. felt that the most important aspect of the 
Learning Center approach is the Integration of individualized academic ser- 
vices with supportive psychological atmosphere and personal counseling 
(CA) (ED 047684) ' * a 



Wliittico, J., Jr. (1970) ''The Future of Medicine and the Recruitment and 
Education of Minority Groups in Health Fields*'. American Journal of 
Medical Technology 36:84-90. 

This study was initially presented in a session, on "The Future of Health 
Care'^ at the 37th Annual ASMT Convention, and Exhibit, in Philadelphia, June, 
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1969. The nee4 to provide better health care, to train! adequate numbers of 
physicians and technologists and to create more health facilities is stressed. 
The high rejection rates of applicant^ with average scores on medical a^lrais- 
sions exams are seen as evidence of the shortage of medical schools, and 
revolutionary changes in the admissions policies and curriculums of existing 
schools are called for. The author chargx?s that the U.S. has failed to train 
enough doctors and technologists, black and white. Only 1 in 5,000 Negroes 
becomes a physician as compared to 1 in 670 whites. Several solutions are 
offered: (J)- strong recruitment programs must be developed and more moral ^ 
and financial support should be made available; (2) the advantages of health 
careers must be publicized; (3) a type of '^medical buddy system" should be 
developed such that counselors and teachers encourage and direct proteges 
frotn high- school or college through medical training. The program vjould be 
specifically geared to encourage youths, particularly black youths, to enter 
the field; and (A) medical scliools must create more opportunities for aver- 
age and unde'rpr ivileged students. 



Zirkel, P. A. (1971) ''Self-ConCept c^nd the 'Disadvantage' of Ethnic Group 
Membership and Mixture". Review of Educational Research 41:211-225. 



Although the findings concernifig the relationship of self-concept to ^ 
ethnicL group membership and mixture seem e quivocal/and inconclusive , it is 
sffic to say at least that, ethnic group membership dmd mixture may either 
enhance or depress the self-concept of the disadvant^ed child. \>[hether 
self-conqept is significantly affected depends tcr a large extent on the 
efforts that society and the schools expend on desegregation and the di-s- 
advant^ed. Whether such programs as bilingual-bicultural education and 
black studies can use the so-called "disadvantages" of ethnic minority 
pupils for their scholastic self-realization merits the attention of school- 
men and scholars alike. (5 p. Ref.) (PASAR) 



Zirkel, P. A. (197,2) "Enhancing the Self-Concept of Disadvantaged Students". 
California Journal of Educational Research 23(3) : 125-137 . 

\ 

A review of the research, revealing a growing recognition of the im- 
portance of »elf-conccpt enhancement in the education of disadvantng c>d minority/ 
group students is presented. Exploratory and evaluative efforts to enhance thfe 
self-concept of disadvantaged students have utilized^ as their basis the regular 
curriculum, ancillary services, significant others, and special programs. Those 
efforts based on the regular curriculum have^Jf ocused on the creative use ^f 
language"' arts materials and are yet to be fully evaluated. Those efforts in- 
volving ancilla^ry services have been basically limited to tutoring and coinsel- 
ing and have yielded generally disappointing results. Efforts involving signi- 
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ficant otKers have Revealed the importance of parental involvement and teacher 
traini.rig. Finally, tfihose self-concept enhancement efforts constituting more 
comprehensive compeijsatory programs have yielded more promising results when 
ba^ed on ethnic pride/ and colle&e opportunities. Further research is both 
^necessary and desir^Ale in thi/^ncreasinglv important area. (Journal 
Abstract Modified/ (NCMHI Abstract) - ^ ' 
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PART II 
RESEARCH REPORTS 



Artchi^on, CO. (1968) "Relationships Between Some Intellectual and Non- 
Ifntellectual Factors of HigR Anxiety and Lo\/ AmdLety Negro College 
Students". Journal of Negro Education 37; 174-178. 

It was hypothesized that if the MA indicates drive state 'and perfor- 
man'ce, comparison of scores to achievement would indicate whether anxiety 
functions as a disruptive or energizing force. 51 students with low and 
42 students with high MA scores were compared using grade-point average 
to measure performance, and tfie Otfis Quick Scoring Test to determine IQ^ 
Results showed that level of anxiety tended to be positively related to 
both intellectual and nonintellectual factors for both high and low groups. 
Failure to substantiate previous findings using student^ are discussed in 
terms of the experimental characteristics of the study. (PASAR) 




r 



Bartee, G. M. (1968) "The Perceptual Charact^istics of Disadvantaged Negro 
Tiand Caucasian College Student". Dissertation Abstracts 28:3455-A 



Purpose of the Study 

This research was designed to investigate the specific elements of self 
concept and perception of the environment, to determine whether there existed 
any substantial difference between the perceptual characteristics of disad- 
vantaged Negro and Caucasian college students, and what impact the college 
experience had on these characteristics^. - ^ , 

Procedure . 

— ^ — ■ • ^ 

Those college students designated as disadvantaged for this research 
were determined on the basis of two factors: 1) At least one of their 
parents had not attained a high school diploma and neither of them had gone 
beyond high school; 2) The family income qualified them for financial aid 
to education according to the United States Office of Education scale. 

Tt\B 270 subjects for, this research were selected frofc full-time students 
enrolled^ at a private Negro college and those at a newly integrated state ^ 
university. By random sample, fifty disadvantaged freshmen and fifty disad- 
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vantaged seniors were chesen from each institution. 'A. control group of fiftv 
Caucasian and Negro undisadvantaged students was chosen as welf^^ ^ 

G^nrL 1 a\ I freshmen and seniors of each race were combined to make 
Groui^s. 7 and 8 for the sake of^ comparison of the total racial groups 

instrJments"'?he°M '''' '^'^^^^'^^ "^^^ ^° standardized published 

instruments. The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator as an evaluatipn of perception 

^flf-Se^cIptior" ^^""^^^^^ ^-"P^ ^-^^ - an evalS:ti:r;f ^ 

halfr^^M'r''"^"?-^^''"'^^''^" designed to test sixteen null hypotheses. * 
half of which involved the data gathered fron, each of rhe two instruments. 

of varL^ct'a:;:^: tetr^' °^ Classification analysis 



_ tests 

Findings 



Differences significant beyond the .05 level of confidence were found 
es: Onlv Lr"r:." ''>'f°f""- "-.-8 '"e rejection of the nul h" o- 



Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. 
Conclusions ' . . ' 

li^Mr^h^'""^"^" °' P""^'^"' research implied that there seemed to be 

little change in perception between the freshman and senior levels of higher 
education, the disadvantaged college students were not found to devifte in 

T.nt/IT" ^"°"P' ^"'^ -^he patterns of group mein scopes 

tended to be more closely^related to race than socioeconomic background 

showed'thft"tie'differe^'^ ''''^'f' °" Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 

snowed that the differences in personality type between the groups wer€ Pri- 
marily based on strength of tendencies rather than differencesLt/pes. , 

races^'Jndjcat^rH l^^^'T^ orientation of seniors over freshmen of both^ 
races indicated that disadvantaged college students became less flexible and 

inlrd " ' ^"^^'^ °' higher education. The orientation 

17 tit "^her than adaptation to the environment, particular^ 

t:g:S\Xe^^tuTnt:^^"'°^^^^ implications of rigidity In^he disa^^^n- 



The pattern represented by the Tennessee Self Concept Scali group mean 
scores indic^ated that both the disadvantaged and control'group exhibiLd 
low self concepts, with high levels of contradiction within the various ele- 
ments of self perception. Two of the Negro groups showed the highest self 
concept scores, and the findings pf this study tend to refute thSe of many 
previous researchers concerning low self concept in Negroes as compared to' 
Caucasians and in the disadvantaged as compa^red to the undisadvantajod An 

f °' '''''' g^°"P °f undisadvantaged coUcge ' s t^Sents 

Showed the lowest self concept of all the groups studied and none of the dis- 
advantaged groups showed extremely low self concepts. 

* 
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The findings of thi^ study supported previous evidence found in studies 
of younger disadvantaged Negro children concerning freedom fron\ self blame, 
def ensivene§s and readiness to blame others for their difficulties, but contra- 
dicted the existence of these characteristics found in the disadvantaged Caucasian 
children in other studies. 

The contradiction betwee^i the present stydy of disadvantaged college 
students and* other studies revealing lov/ self concepts in young disadvantaged 
^chilcjren, particularly Negroes, indicfated that the Availability of higher 
education to the disadvantaged, particularly Negroes, has had positive effects 
on their self esteem and self concept. The increase in self esteem from the 
freshman to the senior year in college, particularly in the Negro sample, 
emphasized the implications of the positive value of higher education for 
' the disadvantaged. (Taken from Dissertation Abstracts) 



Borup, 3. H. (1971) '*The Validity of American College Test for Discerning Potential 
Academic Achievement Levels: Ethnic and-^x Groups". Journal of Educational A 
Research 65:3-^i " 

Examined the relationship between past achievement (high school quarter), the \ 
American College Test (ACT), and 1st Semester College CPA. 520 freshmen were I 
selected by a random technique from 996 Ss, Equal numbers of male and female, 
Anglo-American, and Mexican-American Ss were studied. Achievement scores were 
obtained from Ss' transcripts. 2-way analysis o^ variance indicated that high 
school quarter rankings were better indicators of potential college achievement 
than act. It is also demonstrated that the act has a built-in sex and ethnic 
bias favoring male and Anglo-American Ss. 2 solutions are discussed as remedies ^ 
for the problem'. (PASAR) 



Bruckman, I. R. (1971) "Vocational Expectations and Aspirations in Mexican- ^ 
American Schoolchildren". Revista Interamericana Dj^ Psicologia 5:39-46. 

Investlgcfted vocational expectations and aspirations in Mexican-American 8th 
grade children. Data were Ss' responses to questionnaire items about their own 
expected and wished vocations and about their fathers' vocations. Results, 
based on chi-square analyses, support hypotheses that (a) expectations and 
aspiration^ are not equivalent (P .001);^ (b) Mexican-American Ss express"^ 
significantly (P .001) lower levels of vocational expectations and aspirations 
when compared with those previously noted in other ethnic groups; and (c) 
the observed ethnic differences persist (P .001) when the data are analyzed 
^ within socioeconomic lines. Implications for educational and vocational 
achievement are noted. (SPANISH SUMMARY) (17 REF.) (PASAR) 
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Burbach, H. J. and M. A. Thompson (197 L) ''Alienation Among College Freshmen: 
A Comparison of Puerto Rican, Black and White Students'*, journal of , 
College Student Personnel 12:248-252. 

J ' 

Administered the Dean Alienation Scale, a 24-item multidimensional measure 
of alienation comprised of 3 subscales designed to measure- the components of 
interest, to 145 blfick, 525 white, and 55 Puerto Rican students in a large 3 
northeastern university. An attempt was made to compare the scores of the Ss 
on alienation and 3 of its components powerlessness , normlessness , and social* 
isolation. The T-Test was employed to compare group^means. Findings indicate 
significant differences (p .05) among at least 2 of the groups on each of 
the components. The Puerto Rican sample was believed to be nonrepresentative 
of the urban Puerto Rican population, limiting the generalizabili ty of the 
results. Implications for the role of the university are outlined. (17 ref.) 
(PASAR) j 



^aj>arh¥^^^" D . (1969) "The Relationship Between Self Concept and Academic 

Achievement". The Journal of Experimental Educ ation 37:13-16. " K 

It v/as hypothesised that children , both white and Ne-gro , attending a 
de facto segregated school have less positive self concepts than do children ^ 
attending desegregated schools, ^nd that there is a significant positive re- 
lationship between self concept and academic achievement. Sixty children 
from the intermediate grades of each of the elementary schools in a small ' 
city in nothern New Jerscty.were marched on the b;Rsis of age, grade, . sex, race, 
intelligence, and socio-economic status . Analyses of variance were computed 
on the scores obtained from the self-report instrument administered and cor- 
relations between' these scores and achievement scores were calculated. It 
was found that children attending the de facto segregated school had less 
positive self concepts. There was also a significant positive Relationship 
between self concept and academic achievement. That is, those children having 
more positive self concepts had higher academic achievement. (Author Abstract) 



CepTtra, J. A. (1970) Black Students at Predominantly White Colleges: A Research 
Description. Educational Testing Service, Berkeley, California and Princeton, 
Ijlew Jersey. 23p. 

The purpose qf this report was to determine how background characteristics, 
activities, goals, and perceptions of black students at predominantly 
white colleges differed from. their white counterparts. Findings 
were used from several sources, especially the "Questionnaire on < 
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Student Q,nd Colld'ge Characteristics" (QSCC) , as a basis for identifying the 
similarities and differences of a sample group of 249 black students at 83 
traditionally v/hite institutions and a matched group of v/hite students, and 
they vjere related to other research evidence. Findings indicated that thdre 
vjer^ more similarities than v/ould have been predictable. Black and white 
students were involved equally in over half of 25 . extracurricular activities; 
the^ rated 8 possible goa^-S in attending college similarly, with slightly fev/er 
than half of both groups ranking the intellectual-academic goal first; and ^ 
both groups perceived the general features of the college environment in the 
same way, though the '^racial'* environment was viev/ed quite differently. Black 
and v/hite students differed in background characteristics; black students came 
j from lov/er socioeconomic backgrounds and consequently had to rely on scholar- - 
Lship or part-time work as sources of financial support. A higher proportion" 
of black students (82% vs 514% of the white students) planned to attend 
graduate or professional sdhool.(AF) (ED 042420) 



Cosby, A. (1971) "Black-White Differences in AspjLfrations Among Deep South High 
School Students." Journal of Negro Ed{jcation 40:17-21. 

Attempted to test the hypothesis that black youth have lower leA^ls of occu- 
pational aspirations than white youth. 5,992 10th graders in the Deep 
South were interviewed u^ing a standard schedule. Results indicate that 
66% of the v/hite students had high level occupational aspirat^ions vs. 60% ^ 
for blacks. When^^ocioeconomic variables v/ere controlled there was a failure 
"to find a consistent tendency for v/hites to express higher aspirations . . . 
the black stude'nts had higher level aspirations in the m-'^ j'oxi ty of 
comparisons ..." Na statistical significance tests ar^^eported. 
Differences betv/een thris study and others on the topic are explained as 
due to controls applied in this study and increased aspirations of Southern 
blacks. (PASAR) 

/ ^ 

Cramer, S. H. and R. R. Stevic (1970-71) "A Review of the 1969-70 Literature: 
Research on the Transj^tion from High School to College". College -Board 
Review 78:22-28. 

r 

This article is an annual review of the research literature relating to 
high school-to-college transition. The authors picked out 7 studies which 
they considered to confirm or reject important hypotheses, offer new and 
promising fields fp]f exploration, or suggest appropriate practices. A biblio- 
gfra^Jhy including 45 citations from 17 professional journals is appended. Seven 
areas v/ere reviewed by the authors including: • (1) 'Predictability of ^^jfc atypi- 
cal — The primary conclusion reached in one study was that while high school 
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grades are consistently the best single pi|edictor» of college grades for v/hite 
students, they ^'do- not consistently make ehe greatest cont^ribution in predict- 
ing college ^'grades for black students." (2) Problems of transfer-- In this 
report the iovestigators attempted to d^teifmine what types of students are 
transferring and what determines vjhethervj^iey are^ admitted . One ^result indi- 
cated that there is a shortage of fina^i^^ai^^ and space for transfer students. 
(3) Values and the counselor — The coun^loifVs recd&menda tion of a student is 
valued highly by college admissions 'oM; ices . This report documents how 
susceptible these recommendations are to the overt expressions of value judg- 
ments on the part of the counselor. (4) Student morality — Studb^nt cheating 
was the chief interest of this report. The author concludes by saying that 
institutions place such fantastically high expectations and burdens on students 
that they have no recourse exc'ep^t to cheat. (5) College withdrawal and factors 
in^withdrav/al — From these studies iftiplications vjere drav/n that suggest that 
InvolvcmeaL ui Lhc L;^I*ooi k^uIaU^^Lul and college bound i^^udjent must go beyond 
mere placement activity, that persbnnel at the college level may need to alter 
their approaches to providng assistance and institutions must begin to alter 
those aspects vjhich contribute to the withdrawal of students. Two other 
areas reviewed were assessment for college entrance. and the decline in research 
efforts in this area of transition from high school to college. 



J 

Dicesare, A. C. et al (1970) Non-Intellectual Correlates of Black Student Attrition 
Maryland University, College Park, Cultural 'Study Center. 14p. 

Black undergraduates at the University of Maryland, College Tark v/ho 
registered for the Fall 1969 term, but not for the Spring 1970 term 
were compared with blacks who registered for both terms on 29 demographic 
and attitudinal items from the University Student Census. Thirteen percent 
of the blacks v/ere non-returnees, compared to 15 percent of all under- 
graduates. The results indicated that the blacks v/ho returned to their 
Studies at the University have more self-confidence and higher expectations, 
feel more strongly about the University, and are more likely to live on 
campus and make use of its facilities than do non-returning blacks. In 
other words, it is likely that the blacks who stay in school have a 
strong self-concept and take, a more realistic look at the University and 
adapt to it to achieve their own goals. (AUTHOR/AF) (ED 049714) 



Epps, E. G. (1969) "Negro Academic Motivation and Performance : An Overviev/* . 
Journal of Social Issues 25:5-llr 

The author presents an overview of several papers presented for publica- 
tion in this volume. With all the researg^h done on black-white differences, 
the quality of education, racial and acadt^mic performance and "social 
unreadiness", the author feels that the one question researchers should continue to 
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address themselves to is whether the apparent deficiencies exhibited by many 
Negro students is due to lack of cognitive fekills, inadequate motivation or 
conflicting values. He reviews the following papers: Critique of Personality 
Approaches^ Correlates of Academic Achievement, Effect^ of Desegregation on 
Motivation and Achievement School Versus Class Desegregation, Sense of Con- 
trol as a Motivational Variable and ^Expanding Opportunities and Motivation. 
One paper suggests that there are di4ngers in assuming that the motivational 
patCerhs thatj^ad go success among whites will be equally effective for mem- 
bers of a siiooro^nate ethnic graup/. From another paper the conclusion drawn 
vjas that tha tasl^pf providing positive changes in the academic perfoirmance 
of cultural^V disadvantaged high school students, -Whether Negro or white, 
v/ill require contiffiued cumulative effort.. He theorizes that the current 
dMemraa of the Negro Americnnii t\day is that tli^is society is tailored for some- 
otr^"iy.se. He goes on further to ^y tjiere is strong evidence and support for 
the l/elief that changes^ in the educat|lonal 'environment vill prove more effective 
than programs designed to change the personal characteristics of the students. 

Fox, J. V. D. (1971) '^Allied Health Student Perceptions of Campus Environ- 
ment*'. American Journal of Occupational Therapy 25:364-6. 



Since it, is important that a p^^of cGcicnal pcrcon exhibit flc:ciblc, inno- 
vative thinking and behavior, the environments in which allied health students 
are trained need to enhance creativity. With the cooperation of 60 volunteers 
from one school of health-related professions it has been demonstrated that 
certain dimensions of the campus environment were perceived as less potent by 
students who scored high on creativity tests tlian by their less creative peers. 
These dimensions included group spirit, political awareness, and morale on the 
cairipus. Guilford's Divergent Thinking Tests and the College and University 
Environment Scales (CUES) were used to test creativity and perception. CUES 
is discussqd in detail. Data is too limited to permit applicatiarn in other 
environments; however, selection and environmental manipulation^re suggested - 
as directions for ^Jossible future application to improve thcfTreative student's 
perception of the campus environment. (Author Abstrac t Mo dified) 

Fundak, C. P. and L. H. Kreit (1971^ "Sociome/trics in [Predicting Dental 
Hygiene Student Success'*. Journal of the\ American Dental Hygiene 
Association 45:27-9. * 

The Dental Hygiene Aptitude Testing Program CdHATP) assists admissions 
committees in the evaluation of app-licants. Aptitude subtests haVeN^proven 
to have predictive utility for academic success; iiowever, personality tests 
have not. This study attempts to ^termine (1) whether peer ratings can 
serve to predict student performance in a dental hygiene school and (2) whether 
peer ratings correlate witii the personality section of the Dental Hygiene Apti- 
tude Test. Thirty-five seniors and 6 faculty -members at two Northern Cali- 
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fornia dental hygiene schools were asked to complete questionnaires. Speci- 
fically, they were asked t.o list the top three individuals in their class pn 
the basis of (1) who they would choose as their own dental hygienist; (2) 
technical skills and knowledge; (3) ability to "get along"; and (A) professional 
ethics and integrity. Informatio;\ on actuA^ grade point averages, DHAT scores 
and achievement variables was also obtained::! All variables were jcorrqlated and 
presented in a matrix of Pearson Product-Moment Correlations, with the following 
results: (1) Peer ratings v/ere shown to be a valid criteria for predict- 
ing student performance and (2) the DHATP personality test did not measure 
success factors, i.e., there were no statistically significant correlations 
between personality test scores and academic achievement nor did peer ratings 
produce significant correlations with these scores. 



Green, R. L. and W. W. Farquhar (J965) "Negro Academic Motivation and 

Scholastic Achievement". Journal of Educational Psychology 56:241-43. 

This study focuses on the relationship of personality and cognitive 
factors to academic achievement. Separate samples of 223 black and 515 
white male and female Michigan high school students were tested for verbal 
aptitude, academic motivation and academic achievement. Academic motivation 
tests showed significant correlations with academic achievement for all groups. 
With the exception of black males, verbal aptitude tests were als6 sifen^icant 
for achievement. This exception is considered a significant finding which 
warrents further research. The Self-Concept-Word Rating List (viRL) was the best 
predictor of .achievement for black ir.ales and fcir.alcs. The authXir notes that 
this reinforces findings on the relationship between self-percedtion and'^ 
school achievement and emphasizes the relationship between nonikellectual 
factors and performance. He concludes that it is possible thai many black 
students, especially males, are being graded on other thai} ac^idemic per- 
formance. Social desirability may be one criteria. \ 



Hager, P. C. and C. F. Elton (1971) "The Vocational Interests 'of Black Males", 
Journal of Vocational Behavior 1:153-158. ) 

Cpmpared the inventoried vocational interests of black and white male 
frteshmen. It was hypothesized that blacks, more than whites, should 
show interest in social service occupations on the SVIB. A 
statistically significant difference existed between both groups, 
supporting the reisearch hypothesis. (PASAR) 
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Hall, L. H. (1972) ''Personality Variables of Achieving and Non-Achieving Mexican- 
Americdm and Other Community tollege Freshmen". Jo^rilal of Educational 
Research 65:224-228. ~ ~ ^ ~ 



Measured jaeed to achieve and other personality variables of A68 middle- 
and low-socioecoriomic^^status (SES) college freshman by the D.C. McClelland 
TAT of n-Achievement' (n-Ach) and the Inventory of Self Appraisal (ISA). - 
6roups consisting of 111 lower SES Mexican-Americans, 150 lower SES Anglo- 
Americans, and 207. middle SES Anglo-Americarfs , were identified. Analyses 
of variance between SES groups and academically achieving ("C" average and 
above) and nonachieving Mexican-American Ss were calculated. Academic pro- - 
gress over a 5-semester period was observed. N-Ach did not differentiate 
SES groups and subgroups. Five of six ISA scales distinguished between low 
SES Mexican-American and middle SES Ss. One ISA scale distinguished betweeq 
lower SLS Subgroups. N-Ach and one ISA scale distinguished between achieving 
and nonachieving lov/er SES Mexican-Americans. (PASAR) | 



Hartnett, R. T. (1970) "Differences in Selected Attitudes and College Orientati\ns 

Between Black Students Attending Traditionally Negro and Traditionally Whit 
> Institutions". Sociology of EducaLiun 43:419-436. ' 



Determined what educationally relevant differences exist, if any, be- 
tween 2 groups -of black collegians who enter traditipnally black colleges and 
those who enter integrate'd ones. On the basJls of data from the college student 
questionnaires (Part: I) '(CSQ-1) and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (VERBAL) 
(SAT-V) , black stOdfents ent^jfing integrated instittitions were found toThave 
higher SAT-V scpres, te)'bennore independent, liberal, .concerned with social 
injustice, and to aspire toSoore years of fornjfal education. CSQ-1 data were 
obtain^ed from 3,104 Ss at 9 black colleges and 323 Ss at 21 integrated in- 
stitutions. SAT-V data t^ere obtained from 100 Ss at both black and ^inte-^ 
grafted colle^ges. Many of the differences between the 2 groups, however 
were found to be highly correlated with SAT scores. Thus , it v/ould appear 
that to thJ extent integrated institutions are attracting the higher 
ability Cm jneasured by the SAT) black students, they are also 'attracting 
those with a quite different set of attitudes, background characteristics, 
and orientations toward college. In view of recent efforts on the^part of 
integrated institutions to attract black students, such facts are important 
to recognize and consider, for the practice of focusing on students with 
higher SAT scores is also bringing about a redistribution of behavior styles 
and personality characteristics that contributes critically to campus envir- 
onments. (17 tef.) (PASAR) 
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Hedegard, J^M. and D. R. Brown (1969) "Encounters of Some Negro and White 

Freshmen with a Public Multiversity". Journal of Social Issues 25:131-144, 

.How do Negro and white freshman at a, large public university appear at 
entrance and after 1 year? Data are presented on/several personality scales 
demographic variables, environment perception measures, and aspiration le^' 
vels as well as analyses of a l^ge item pool of students at entrance and at 

"-^l^h"^^"'" differed least from white students 
while Negro females presented a\more divergent picture and greater challenge 
to the liberal arts, curriculum. \ The implications of -these data.fcV c^leee 
curriculum, counselina^and recWiti4^H^-^p P7>t?lorpd ..j ^PASAP) \ 



Just, G.A. (1970) American Indian Attitudes Toward Education in Select Areas 
of South Dakota. Inte^Tibrary loan from the Library at South Dakota 

r29p. 



State University, Vfermillion. 



Two self-defeating assumptions represent recurrent themes in' the litera- 
ture of American Indian education. One assumption explains Indian education 
underachievement as stemming from value conflicts with the dominant culture- 
the secona explains underachievement on the basis of poverty and isolation ' 
The two assumptions imply that the Indian lacks motivation, that his cultural 
orientatiqn prevents him from achieving educationally, and/or that -widespread 
poverty — v/ith its resultant social and physical isolation — intensifies 
the first two conditions. The present study found an inverse relationship be- 
tween favorable attitudes toward education and Indian cultural identification 
A large majority of the 46 Indiafis who were given the study questionnaire were 
positively predisposed to continue their education at the college level The 
sample was composed of 16 full-time college students. 13 part-time college stu- 
dents, and 17 college-eligible high sthool graduates who had never enrolled in 
college. The study found that conditions of limited income did affect educa- 
tional advancement. Lack of motivation to pursue college programs was not 

fnr^'f ^^^""^^ ./ ""^^ ^"""'^ '° positively associated with increased 

identification and/or acceptance of the white culture; (JH) (ED 046577) 



Kapel. D.E. and N. Wexler (1970) An Investigation of Selected Factors in the 

Affective Domains of High Risk Black and Regular College Freshmen. American 
Educational Research Association, Washington, D. C. 16p. 

A semantic differential based on three factors; evaluation, potency 
and activity was administered to 278 freshmen in 11 communications sections 
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at a state x:ollege to study attitudes oward selected college related stimuli 
(black students, professors, Classbs^o State College, Afro-American courses, 
white students,* me-myself ) . Students wt^ro classified by sex and v;hether they 
v;ere regular students or high-risK Student?. Conceptual differences were found 
between high-risk and regular stu^lents. The rebirth of pride in being black was 
reflected by the high-risk students on all factors. l^/hite males tended to be 
more negative in fcheir feelings qoward blacks than white females as far as 
evaluation was concerned. Blacks had significantly lower acceptance of whites 
than did v;hites of blacks on evaluation. Blacks tended to be more racially sen- 
sitive than whites. The evaluation factor was morje sensitive to racial identi- 
fication than were the two other factors. (Author/AF) (ED 045017) 



\ 



Karni, K. R. and ^. Usted (1970) "Attitudes, Self-Concepts, and the Student in 
Medical Technology". American Jgurual of Medical Technology 36:491-507. 



Sophomore and senior students of medical technology at. three universities 
vjere surveyed over a two-year period, to assess- their attitudes concerning edu- 
cation in medical tehcnology, personal involvement with laboratory work, and 
medical tQ^chnology as a profession. Both group^ responded in" a positive manner 
to their over-all education, but differed in their reasons for satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction v/ith certain part^?^f it. Th*^ ct'uHpn^c pIso ;^rknowledppd th^t 
although they understood their own importance in the medical effort, neither 
the rest of the hospital staff nor the layman recognized that importaince. Other 
findings of interest were* — more sophomores than seniors were confident of 
choosing a good job; an important adjustment the medical technology student had 
to make is the dramatic change 'HjetWBen \p.s three years in a academic setting 
and his final year in the clinical . laboratory ; clinical experiences confront 
the student with a new set of experiences v;hich he may qr may not have been 
prepared^ to cope with; and the apparent "identity crisis" concerning the pro- 
fession, (Author Abstract Modified) 



Kim, K. H. (1969) "The Social Context of Occupational and Educational Mobility 
Aspirations of Negro Adolescents", Dissertation Abstracts 29:4564-A. 



Two interrelated dimensions of study are applied to th^^bject: (1) 
the formulation of adequate theoretical constructs to explain mobility \ 
aspirations of the Negro adolescent in a clianging cul tural and social con- 
text and (2) empi^cally descriptive materi^s of Negro youth derived from 
an analysis ^of schedule data obtained through personal interview. 

Pertinant' aspects of social stratification theory deal particularly 
with social contexts such as the structural and functional aspects of family 
'and the influence of peer groups and schools. Reference group theory views 
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the American Negro as a marginal man because he is in the process of assimi- 
lation to the larger social and cultural norms and values. The mech'anism 
of anticipatory socialization is a major process through v;hich the individual 
adopts mobility aspirations from higher status groups. As social and psycho^ 
logical distances are reduced, Negroes tend to seek identity and membership 
in the higher status non-Negro groups. Consequences of these changes in the 
pa.ttern of N^ro and white group interrelationships' result in higher mobility 
, aspirations a^ong the members of the Negro group. 

From the empirical standpoint, the sample of the study comprised 187 male 
and 159 female Negro high school seniors in Baltimore. Approximately 85 per- 
, cent of the sample comes from manual-labor backgrounds, only 11 percent of the 
fathers and 15 percent of the mother having had some college education.' 

The variables related to the student's aspiration, to family background, ' 
parents' aspirations, and the perceived chances for success of th^ students, 
Wf>re snbipcrpd to rhl-sqimre tf^tct of <ii ^ryi fir^pro ^ * 

Among the major tests of relationships showing significance are the 
following: (1) educational aspirations of the male students and parents' 
educational backgrounds, (2) parents ' 'occupational aspirations for the male 
students and the parents' occupational backgrounds, (3) ^students ' ^ occupational 
and educational aspirations and parents aspirations for the students, (4) male 
students' occupational aspirations and those of their friends', and (5), students' 
educational aspirations and those of their frienda^ . 

The following are among the major descriptive and interprative conclusions: 
(1) approximately 50 percent of the male and 83 percent of- the female students 
aspire to semi-professional and professional occupations, (2) approximately ^ 
73 percent of the male and 81 percent of the lemale students aspire to some 
college education, (3) the parents' aspirations for the daughters are higher , ' 
than for the sons, (4) students' mobility aspirations are higher than for 
parents' aspirations fpr the students, (5) approximately 72 percent of 'the 
students consider the families the most important sources of influence on 
their aspirations, (6^) female students terf3~^o be influenced by their families 
,^tp a greater extent than male students, presumably due to the prevalence of 
the one-parent families among the low class Negro families, (7) families are 
used, more often as^ negiitive rather than positive reference groups presumably 
due to the lack of "models of association," (8) the majority of the Negro 
high school seniors share the American Dream regardless of their backgrounds, 
(9) more female than male students perceive of. their chances for achieving 
their aspirational goals as good, and (10) Negro youth are aware that to seek 
mobility through education and the professions is realistic while it is quite 
unrealistic: to seek sueicess through business outside the Negro coinmunity or. 
- through corporate hierarchies. 

The major l^ypPthesis of the study is that there exists upifo^m values 
pertaining to- occupational and" educational aspirations throughout society and 
that the differences between tl^e^groups arise because the characteristic life 
situation of each group makes success or mobility relatively attainable' or 
unattainable, or relatively comprehensible or incomprehensible. 

(Taken from Etisser ta^ion Abstracts) . ^ - 
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Kuvlesky, W. P. and V. M. Patella (1971) '^Degree of Ethnicity and Aspirations^ for 
Upvjard Social Mobility Among Mexican American Youth". Journal of Vocational' 
Behavior 1:231-2A4. 



\ 



Hypothesized that degree of identification with the Mexican American sub- 
culture among adolescents is inversely related to desire for upi;ard social' 
mobility, ^s were 500 Mexican American high school sophomores from southern 
^Texas. Ethnic identification v;as indicated by an index af the use of Spanish 
in a variety of situations. Aspiration for intergenerational mobility^jas 
measured through cross-classification of the respondents* occupational aspira- 
tions with the job of main provider in their family. Comparative analysis of 
upwardly ;mobile'and nonmobile respondents, by ethnicity, socioeconomic status, 
and sex, and comparison of ethnicity scores, by degree of mobility j^ojected 
for_^ach socioeconomifc status type, did not support the hypothesis. (PASAR) 



Lao, R. C. (1970) **Internal7External 'Control and Competent and Innovative 
Behavior Among Negro College Students'*. Journal of Personality and 



Social Psycholcg} 
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A distinction was made between beliefs concerning internal-external con- , 
trol at the personal and ideological levels. Rationale was given to show that 
these should operate differently from each other and relate to different var- 
iables. The following hypotheses were derived: (1) An "internal** belief in 
personal control is positively rxilated to general competence; (2) an *'ext:etnal** 
belief in ideology vjhich blames the system for Negro disadvantages is posi/tive- 
ly related to innovative behavior; (2a) a strong belief that discrimination 
may be modified further enhances innovativeness among system blamers. Data 
on 1,493 male Negro college students in the Deep South supported the- two main ' 
hypotheses and also showed that the personal and ideological control variables 
are independent of each other. The subhypothesis (2a) was rejected. Much ' 
has-been saiH and several studies have been completed on motivation as a ^fac- 
tor for predicting success. The author *s data does not imply nor support the 
rather common assumption in the literature that it is good to Believe that 
internal forces are generally important determinants of success in this 
cul>ture. On the contrary, the results presenfe<id in this paper support and 
•add Waning to the exception of this common assum|tfedon. It seems 'very clear 
that \t is not always desirable for Negro youth t'o b\lieve in internal con- 
trol, particularly when the sense of control deals vjittr success and failure 
for Negroes themselves. Instead Negro students who can focus on system obsta- 
cles seem to have a more realistic assessment of the situation, to have a 
higher level sophistication in distinguishing between cultusal and personal 
limitations,, and thus are more likely to choose innovative [roles in the areas 
of occupation as well as social action'. The author conclucjes by saying that 
further research along^ ^hc 1 ines of educational and traini/ig programs dealing 
with, the distinction between cultural and personal limitations needs to be 

initiated if positive action, rather than further frustration, is .to follow. 
(Auttior Abstract Modified) 
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, L. (1970) Culture and Social Interaction in ^he Classroom; An Ethnographic 
Report, California University, Berkeley, Language and Behavioi^ Research 
Lab. ^^'p. , ^ - 



The basic question underlying the research reported in this paper is: 
to what extent does a difference between a child's cultural background and 
^^^^^that of his teacher and, his scholastic mil^ieu affect his classrbom attitude 
and performance? Questions arising from this basic one are: (1) What fea- 
tures of a child's cultural background dlrectlyv or indirectly affect his 
behavior in th^ classroom? (2) Wliat is th^ affict of cultural differences 
(a) between the teacher and the child? (b) on the teacher^ perception of . . 
the child? (c) on thB child's, perception of the teacher artd of- the learning 
process and himself? (3) How 'effective are the usual beehriiques of evalua- 
tioa used4)y tdacherg ip measuring learning capacity and skill, cross cultur- 
^llyj- The report focuses on the education of Af roT-Amerioan^children in the 
Berkeley (California) Public Schools, but the author ho^3 ^.at- the study 
will be useful in isolating some of the "universals^' of/culZiral contact in 
the classroom. Individual sections (1) present'' an his tfcriY^ outline of J^lack 
cultdre and edutation in the public schools; (2) discusk iSlack culture and 
social iTitei;action in the classroom; (3) discuss the perlpQrmances of^tp.achers 
whose classrooms were visitecj; (A) preseitt transcriptional^ taped instances 
of actual teacher-pupil .interaction. ^ The author stresses th^ preliminary', 
nature of this work. ^ (Author/FWB)\ (ED 0AA6aZ)' 



Lind, A; I. (1970) "An Exploratory Study of Predictive Factors for Success^ 
in the Clinical Affiliation Experience". Americarl' Journal of Occupa - 
tional Therapy 24:222-26.^' ' ^ 



This study examines varioul student selection instruments and other 
^ variables such as grade point averages to determine their use in predicting 

success in occupational therapy clinical\af filiations . Two study gr<bups,from 
the University of North Dakbta are identified. One consisted of 25 femalV 
# graduates who were or had been employed as occupational therapists; the other 
>^^t5onsisted of 50 undergraduates (A& females; A lhales) . The study'was designed 
to compute a multiple regression eqitation to predict success in affiliations.- 
^ in general medicine and surgery , psyctW^btry , physical disabilities and pedia- 
trics; to predict stmchss in the overall clinical program and to detemine 
wbeth^ there were any differences in {predictors for males and females. The 
instr^^nts used in the study were (1) the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey. Study of 
' Values;^ (2) the Edwards Personal^ Preference Schedule and (3) th? ^Strong 
Vocatio&l Interest Blank. Descriptions of the instruments are provided. ^ 
^ miltiple|regression equations were signiTdcant at the *05Ylevel. The author ^ 
concludes that since correlations were low they have limited predictive 
Utility. In general, grade point averages were .the best predictors ;' although 
^ in some -areas their predictive utility was limited. The overall conclusion 

is that further research is needed to develop sensitive -predictive performance 
mea^uies.' ' ^ 
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Lobene, R. R. et al. (1971) "Social Attituc 
Part I: Backgrounds". Journal of the 
. tion 45:164-8. 



of Dental Hygiene Students. 
>rican Pental Hygiene Associa- 



This Study described the social class backgrounds and some selected atti- 
tudes of dental hygienists in a large urban eastern university. Thelstudy sub- 
jgects were divided into five social classes on the ba^is of HollingsheacJ * s 
two factor index of social position based on their fathers' education and occu- 
pation. The study showed that the desire to help people, the availability of 
job opportunicies and professional satisfaction were ranked as first, second 
and third reasons for entering the dental hygiene program. Members of the 
study group were also questioned regarding their feelings about race, educa- 
tion, religion and language of thfeir future patients in order to assess whether 
any of these factors would affect the dental hygienist^s judgment of a patient 
as a person. The findings of this study also showed differences in students* 
social class backgroui|ds and their attitudes toward the poor. Respondents 
agreedpttiat the most jwnportant problems facing the dental profession are a need 
for trained dental hygienists and dental assistants and their inability to de- 
liver/good dental hygiene care to the poor, "aged and the other disadvantaged 
people. 



Lobene R. R. et al. (1971) "Social At/litudes of Dental Hygiene Students. Part 
11: Professional Concernts". Journal of the American Dental Hygiene Asso- 
ciation 45:237-41. 



^ The persistence of poverty among one-fifth of the American population, 

with increasing numbers of people with low incomes and inadequate savings, * 
has placed greater demands on ttie health professions to provide high quality- 
and cpmpassionate health care for all citizens. This report explores the 
attitudes of dental hygiene students toward community dental health problems,^ 
the needs of deprived groups and their willingness to treat the poor. The 
data indicate that the students who are concerned with the poor, the aged and. 
th6 disadvantaged are most likely to^. practice^ their profession in small cities; 
in contrast to their colleagues, whb will locate in towns and rural areas. The 
poverty oriented hygieniste are more likely to volunteer their serv^-ces, while 
their colleagues who are concerned with manpower shortage are more likely to 

- contact the State Department of Health. Data intiicate that students who were 
concerned with the poor, the aged and the disadvantaged were more likely to * 
^work in poor communities and in neighborhood health centers. 
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glenlsts. It is hypothesized tl'raentarh"" "'^'""^ ^-^^^ hy- 

upper class backgrounds have lo er sTre.l ''"'""'^ ^^""^ familie^of 

\ giene stud^Tsts fror. familiec or«Ldj' f??^^'^ responses rhan dental hy- 
Vofessional attitude scores of Those studenrf '^'''^ ^-kg—ds and that 
^11 not differ significantly froTthoL nf .fr'" ""^P-^^ backgrounds 
HVlingshead's Two'pactor iJdex of Social i."'??'" ^^^^t^.'^l-- backgrounds, 
of^^lanifest Anxiety and Roskinki's Student A uS; I^^'^"^ ^' ^-^-ality Scale of 
toco\l.s us^ed for analysis and Ineac;„rp^^n^ ^"^^"^e Inventory were the pro- 
41 atHtudes. ConclLions draJ^inScat H^^^ profession-" 
flcantly related to stress-ljietv " th.r '^'"^^ "^s not signi- 

academic achievements and their social cL^rh T ^^l^^ionship between subjects' 
was related in part to stress-Inxietv r background; academic achievement 

Further study of additional student '0001^^" '° P-^^^^-onaL attitudes, 

subjects ca.e from Predominant^^ ^hiL^ru^^r^et'tinls"'™^"'^' ^'"^^ .^'^ 



Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington D C (iqf,^^ Vry,- 

Opportunity-Summary. Catalog nS-^FsIs 238-38000 f*"'. °' Educational 
.mentsv U.S. Government Printing Office %! ' ^^P^^^^tendent. of Docu- 

-Lncing uttice, Washington, D.C. 20p>2. 39p. 



This summary brie'fly discuscipo m« t- j. 
Educatl^onal Opportunity" (ED Sl2 ?7sf reported in "Equality of 

Jinorli .group^hi'fdren ordL in r?i:;uT:Jt'T'^^ f/'^ ^'"^^'^^ °^ 
following the format of the original report fhe °5 ^^"-"lly 

of se^egati6r/ of minority group pupils 1^% ^ '"' ^^S^^^ 
rela\jonship'l^etween students' achW. ^ teachers in the schools and the 
and tl^inds^V schoo s tJe^ attend xE'' TT^' achievement tests. " 
assess^dlfiSluVcurriculu^f ■sc^oo^f. 1- ^ characteristics which aye ' 

■ tories. and libraries. fuT 'J.Te^t^ pS i ^s^^s^^testin'f V^"^^^" 
achaevement. and the personal social pn^ / - 5 ^ aptifuile and 
■ chers and students. Also disrn^^f^ ' , academic characteristics of teA~ 
: ■ racial Pteferences of uture teachers"\^ T^r^"" characteristics and^ 
: and dropouts amon^ white and N^gro^^^je^ts" Lnf ^h' enrollment' 

\ achievement. Several case studies of^chool °f integration on 

lated data are reported throughou the su^arv v ?hf T P^-^^^d. Tabu- 
as catalog ND-FS-5.238-3J000' from the Sun^^^nr / document is also available 

---- Office.. Washington! ^^^^^o^^o,"rf^^^^^^^^ 
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Olsen, H. D. (1970) "A Comparison of Academic Self-Concept, Significant Others, 
and Academic Significant Others of Black and White Pre-College Students.'* ' 
Child Study Journal 1:28-32. ' ^ . ^ 

Tested a sample of 133 black and 16 white undergraduates \nrolled in 
an educational opportunity program (EOF). To measure self-concept-of-ability 
(SCA) , i.e., Ss' perception of his own ability to perform in an academic setting, 
an 8-item multiple choice questionnaire was utilized. ,Jt v/as found that black 
and white EOF Ss perceived themselves as slightly above" the average student in 
SCA, while black EOF Ss perceived themselves as equal or superior to their white 
counterparts. Black and white EO^Ss generally vievjed parents as being '*signi- 
ficant other^*' and "academic significant othe/s." (PASAR) 

Olsen, H. D. (1971) The Effect of CompensatoryNidupation Upon the Self~Concept-of 

Academic Ability, Significant Others, and Academic Significant Others of Black 
and Wliite Pre-College Stud-ents. Paper presented at the Annuai Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, New York, N.Y. 9p. 

m 

This research utilizes Brookover's Social-Psychological Theory ^f Learning 
by evaluating the level and/or change in self-concept-of-acA4€Lmic ability, signi- , 
ficant others, \and academic significant others of 121 bla(llL,and wHite compensa- 
tory education \tudents. As a result of exposure to M^pa^^i^c^y^ adtiCcijiion * - 
there was a significant positive change in BQ.lt'-c6nQ^t''Ol-:0^^c0c abrility 
f(5^ conipen«^?t'ory ^^dstua-^rTi on ^fud^jitrs in ^e^n^rri^ >^ asM^ell as for bT^ks and 
whites. Males and females also had a significant positive change^ ^e 
students identified parents, teachers, relatives, friends, offspring, spouse, 
and Xh'ems elves as significant and academic significant dthers. There were 
N^signif icant changes in offspring, friends, teachers, spouse, and . themselves 
as significant others, and themselves, spouse", offspring, and relatives as 
academic significant others as a result 'of (compensatory education. (Author) 
(ED OA7075) 





Sain, L. F^(1966) "Occupatfional Preferences and Expectations of 

dents Attending"^ High School Located* in a Lower Socio-EcOnom 
^)issertation Abstracts 27(4-A) : 966. . ' 



Statement of the Problem 

\ 

The study was an investigation of the occupational preferences and occu-- 
pational* expectations of Negro high school students attending a high school ^ 
located in -a lower Socio-economic area of the City of Detroit. One m^jox ob- 
jective of the study v;as to determine if there was an^ difference between t^e 
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Occupational preferences and occupational expectations of these students. In 
addition, 'the Influence of additional factors in the occupational choices of 
these students viere investigated—the role of parents, friends, and the school, 



Sources of Data and Methodology 



The major source of data was the questionnaire schedule. Methodological 
inquiry consisted pf tabular and content analyses of the. 68 item questionnaire' 
schedule which was administered to the 258 students which* corapr ised"4i1e 12 5 
per cent proportionate stratif ied sample of the Negro ^students in attendance 
at this high school at the time qf the study. 

In addition, from the school's cumulative records of each student data 
was obtained regarding the curriculum pattern, academic achievement record, 
and the total academic apti:tude scores, hased on the lOB School and College 
Ability tests. The results of the investilgation yielded data whNch is pVesentek' 

Summary of the Findings 

The major findings and relevant data were presented as sectional summaries 
in Chapter (Results of the Invest! AaTtion) and Chapter V (Summary, Conclusio/s 
and Implications). . ■ f ^ ^ \ 

1. The occupatiibnal expectations for the sample group are largely the 
same as are their occupational preferences. ' 

2. The student's occupational preferences and expectations have a high ^" 
degree of unrealism based on their indicated academic aptitude and their aca- ' 
demic achievement records. 

3. The students are vc^g^tionaLly. f^qimittature based on the perceptions and 
knov/ledge they have of several aspects of occupational information relating 
to their occupational chcicca. 

4. The majority of the parents of these students are employed in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations and the students perceive their ■ parents^as ' 
having the same aspirations for thq students as the students h^ve for themselves. 

5. It is indicated that the expressed occupational choices of the students 
have been made without much basis of occupational exploration or reality testing. 

6. The students perceive the school as being a minor- source of occupation- 
al information, and parents and relatives as being more influential in their 
clioice of an occupation than teachers and Counselors. 

The recommendations were selectively summarized as follows: 

1. The schoal should strengthen its guidance program to more effectively' 
assist these students, in educational and vocational planning that will as^^ist ' 
the students to become more vocationally mature and make wise occupational 
choices. 

2. A program of *voc;ational development should begin in the elementary 
grades and be articulated with t;he junior and senior high schools in the 
constellation. ^ 

3. Opportunities should be provided for these students to have contact 
and interact with Negroes who are employed in a variety of occupations, and 
at different levels of skills. 

4. Classroom teachers should integrate guidance with the curricula 
offerings and relate the classwork to the vocational development of these ^ 
students* 
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j5 . Parents, as well as teachers and counselors, should become more aware 
of the changing v/orld of work and the occupational opportunities now available 
to Negroes . ^ . ^ 

6. The curriculum offerings and program should be constantly reexamined 
to determine it the objectives of educating these students is being met. 
(Taken from Dii^ser tat ibn Abs tracts) 



Smith, G. M. (1969) "Per sonalit^y Correlates of Academic Performance in Three 
Dissimilar Populations". Proceedings ofthe 77th A nnual Convention of the 
I American Psychological Association 4(pt. l):303-304. 

^^42 personality variables, derived from peer ratings, were factor analyzed 

and studied in felation to CPA (using Univariate and multivariate procedures)., 
in a sample of 1022 'Spanish-speaking high school students and 2 Englis^h-speaking 
samples (348 undergraduates and 798 student nurses) . Factor analytic structure 
was stable across populations. The predictive validity of variables belonging 
to the factor called "streQgth of character" surpassed that of most other 
variables. The relations between personality and academic performance were 
highly consistent 'across the 3 dissimilar populations especially for. the 
"strength of character" variables. (PASAR) 

- / 



Stein, F. (1972) "Community Rehabilitation of Disadvantaged Youth". American 
Journal ^f Occupational Therapy 26:277-83. ^ 

Studies in social deviance have shown a strong relationship between family 
disorganization in childhood and at:ting out behavior during adolescence. Tradi- 
tional approaches for reforming the socially disadvantaged delinquent through 
the criminal justice system hava led to continued recidivisms In order to 
explore the personality and cognitive characteristics of socially disadvantaged 
youth the results of a clinical study of thirty-one ^en-aged boys living in 
a residential halfway house for socially disturbed youth were examined. Proto- - 
types for changing the life styles of socially disadvantaged youth are presented, 
and the implications for occupational therapists as interventive treatment 
agents are outlined.' (Author Abstract) 
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Temp, G. (1971) "Validity of the SAT fot Blacks and Whites in TliirLc-en Integrated 
Institutions". Juurnnl of Educational M oasurt- ino^nL 8:245-251. 

^ Differential prediction for black and wh'ite stud;ents was empirically investigated 
at 13 institutions comparison of regression planes. Hie possibility that 
prediction procedures that are aiapropriate for white (maj6rity) ^students 
would underpredict the performance of black (minority) students is stressed. 
Data tend to support, among others, the following generali zal:ions : (a) 
a single regression plane cannot' be \jsed to preditt freshman GPA for both 
blacks and whites in 10 of the 13 institutions sj/udied. Nevertheless, (b) 
if prediction of GPA from scholastic achievefn<?lTt test scores is based upon 
prediction equations suitable for majority fi/udents , then black students, as a 
group, are predicted to do about as well a^ (or better than) they actually 
do. But, (c) the multiple regression prediction for blacks in 12 of the ^13 
institutions was lower in magnitude than for whites and was .nonsignif ican t 
/a & ol the situations studied. ^[fASARy 



Thomas, C. L. and J. C. Stanley (1969) "Effectiveness of High School Grades 
For Predicting College Grades of 'Black Students: A Review and Discussion". 
Journal of ^ Educat ional Measurement 6:203-215. 

The purpose of this study was to reexamine the value" of high school grades 
"relative to standardi7,ed test scores) for predicting college grades of black 
students. Data from previous, studies and from a predominantly black university 
were analyzed. Results tend to indicate that high school grades do not 
consistently mnVe tb.e gT'e-^test contribution in predicting college grades of blac'v 
students, perhaps particularly of men, whereas they do for whites. Unreliabil- 
ity of grade reporting, invalidity of grades in high school, restriction in 
range due to selection processes, and intergroup differences In personality 
characteristics were advanced to explain this phenomenon. ^Further researcli 
on this problem was suggested in view of the fact that many selective institu- 
tions are relying heavily on high school -grades in their selection of black 
students. (Author Abstract) 



Tuttle, T. G. (1970) Actual and Perceived Beliefs of Black and White Students. 
Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Ajnerican Educational Research 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 16p. 

\^ 

^ In this study 50 black students from an all black liberal arts collep.e * 
in North Carolina and 48 white students from a branch of che University of North 
Caroli/a were each asked to respond twice to 30 belief items— once according 
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to the way he felt they should be ranked, ^n<l then "as he felt someone of the 
other race, black or white, would respond.'^ The J^ief items fell into five 
categorie? of social <• concerns : poverty ,* race , welfare, employment, and social 
conflict. This was administered along with a. scale of 12 terminal values 
developed by Rokeach. Blacks ranked freedom first and equality second; whites . 
ranked freedom and equality fifth. Blacks ranked a comfortable life fourth, 
and whites twelfth. The greatest differences between groups existed in the 
items dealing with employment, race, and poverty, but a far greater difference, 
emerged in the whites' views of blacks and the blacks' view of whites. Signi- 
ficant differences for all five attitudes became evident v/hen the perceived 
attitudes of the races were compared. Data-also showed a^significan^ relationship 
between values and beliefs, i.e., those who ranked freedom and equality high had 
more liberal scores than those who^ ranked freedom high and equality low (Rokeach 
Tv/o-Dimensional Model was used). Tables with test data and a sample of the 
measuring instrument are appended. Not available in hard copy due to marginal 
legibility of original document. (KG) (ED 0/i0222) 



Watley, D.J. (1971) "Black ai^ Nonblack Youth: Does Marriage Hinder College 
Attendance?" National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Research Repo rts 
Vol. 7(5), 28p. 

Investigated the effect of marriage on thc'^col^ge attendance behavior 
of a total of 28,800 National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test participants. 
Ss composed 72 subsamples formed on the basis of race (black or nonblack) , 
sex, ability leyel, and geographical region of residence. \^n^ile only 64% 
of nonblacks and 52% of blacks returned a ^page questionnaire used in the 
study, a, number of tentative conclusions were considered justified. Marriage 
appeared to be a more important factor in the college attendance behaVior of 
nonblack than black males. The marital status of a woman cff either race was 
especially significant a^ a determinant of college attendance: a married* 
women, regardless of color, was even less likel^fv^to attend than her male' 
counterpart. Marriage also affected the type of c^leg^e entered, the grades 
received, and whether the freshman year was completed. (PASAR) 



VUlliams, J.C. and J., J. Stack (197^) "internal-External Control as Situational 
Variable in Determining Information Seeking by Negro Students". Journal qf 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology 39 : 187-193. 




Notes that Negroes have been reported to hold an external locus of control 
and to be relatively nonachievement-orie^ted . Sixty Negro undergraduates 
were told that they were engaged in a diadic experiment aimed either at 
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changing attitudes or at "interaction." Ss were randomly assigned to 3 groups 
with different levels of success expectancy and task reinforcement value. Number 
of questions asked about the experiment and the time spent examining each of 
a^^^lasses of magazine articles were used as measures of information-seeking 
behavior. Data support the general hypotheses that internals more actively 
than externals seek information which Lhoy perceive as useful in' env i roninent 
control and that Negroes bc^h/ivc in .m int.Tnal, ach i (^vomcnt -(.r i cMited manner 
under conditions of appropriate expectancies and. reintorcement values. 
(19 ref .) (PASAR) ' ' * 



VJillis, C. T. and f. J. uuiabeig a969) CoLL^iates oi Attitudes Toward Black 
Militancy Among Black College Students. Research Report No. 13.- Atlanta 
University, Georgia; Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia; Southeastern 
Psychological Association, Knoxville, Tennessee. 12p . 

A 23-item militancy scale was administered to 100 black college students. 
Background information and Rokeach's Terminal Value Scale were also* given. 
Using a multiple regression analysis, several variables emerged as good 
predictors of militancy for the sample.^ The best single predictor is raicial 
designation, militants preferring to call themselve^'"Blacr, " non-militants 
preferred Negro. The second best predictor is the extent to- which ^ . 

"salvation" is valued. On an 18-item .^cale , militants valued salvation lAth' 
while non-milit^^s ranked , it 3rd. Occupational preference is the third best . 
predictor, studtn% preferring Gcicnce or busiueso b^ili^ le^s miliLauL. 
A fourth predictor is father's education, with the father'of militants tending 
to b<i better educated. Other predict ors were rankings on values of national 
security, a comfortable life;.soGial recogni tion , and accomplishment. These 
were all valued more highly by militants. Both grqupg valued freedom and 
equality above Wy othjcr valu-es presented'in the Rokeach Valiie Scale. 
(Author/KJ) ^(ED OJSBW' ' ^ ^ 
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STUDENT QUrSTIOririAIRC {FIWAL'FORMl 



Name: 



TFirst) (t^TT^ 
Present mailing uddress: 



'{re- 



present phone number: 



Name and Iqcation of institution 
presently .attending. 



Name 

CitjT ^ ^ State 

Sex: ( ) Male ( Female 

In what year were you bornr 
19 • ' 

VJhich of these best applies to you? 
( ) Black American 
( ) Mexican' American ' ^ ^ 
( ) Puerto Rican 
( ) Latin American 
) Cuban American 
( ) Indian American 
( ) Other: Please specify 



Marital status: 
( ) Single 
( ) .Married 
( ) Separated 
( ) Divorced 
( ) 'Widowed 
( j Other 

I ncl tiding yourself, how many 
dependents are you now supporting? 



10. 




11 



12. 



13. 



14. 



How well did your high school 
prepare you for your health 
career program? ^ - 

Adeqtiately 
Inadequately 
) Poor 
( ) Does not apply 

How many months is the program 
in which you are enrolled? 
( ). 0-6 • 
( ) 7-12 . 
( ) 13-18 

{ ) 19-24 / 
( ) Over 24 ^ 



What percentage of your program 
have you completed up to now? 
) Under 25'^ ^ 
25-5G;i . , 
51-75% 
( ) Over 75% 

What is your present enrol lment_ 
status?' 
( ) Part-^we 
( ) Full-time 



Indicate how, well you're doing 
in your program. 
( ) High Pass 
Pass 

Low Pass 
Fail 

Don' t know "yet 




15. 



(a) Are you presently working 
in any paying job? 

( ) Yes, training related 
( \ Yes, non-training 

related 
( ) No 

(b) If xes, how many hours 
per week? 
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16. 



17. 



18. 



<x. l!o,M:ianv jr. iruclovf, ((li'lic.'il ^ 
and claiiM;'(.m) tio yt^'i come in ccnli.ict 
v/iUi 6or\\iO u [ypictii wewk? ^ 

b. How numy oT tl^^ a'^ovc i nstriictor are: 

Bloc!; r ,n'f i(::ui 

Spanish A'^r.^rican 

• Indian AMorican 

This rxhool ynnr, v/ho is 
payinq for your* health carcor ^ 
progrr.M? 

Chock all triat apply 

( ) I am 

( ) My family . 
( ) fiy st.oci^.o \ 
( ) V.A. p'^c^iM'i] (G.I. Bill) 
( ) FinaM^Jal aid packacjo 

from school 
( ) A stuio proyram 
( ) Other:, 



spcci ly ' 

Which^^G of tho follo\;i^ng best 
describes tho cilliod h'^:riui i.ro- 
gram in 'vhich you are rev/ enrol led? 
Dental A-:si3'.'int 
Dontal lly'jW.'nist 
Denial L.;L^or-M.ory Technician 
Dietary Technician o 
liiotitian 

I nil-:; la lion Ti.orapv Toc'.ni ci'an- 
I'/v'.!ical l:cboratory Techinician 
M'Klical Tech'iol agist 
riodical Records Ubr-iirian 
(ilodicial Record A'd..iinis Lration) 
fledical P^^cords Yechnicicn 
Occupational Therapist 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Ophthalmic Assistant 
Optumetric lechnician 
Optcincfcric Techno legist 
Physical Thc-r"^pist 
Radiologic Technologist 
X-Ray Technician 
Sanitarian 

Sanitarian Technician 
Olher_ ^ - 



19» How did yoii Tlricl out about 
allied hedjtli ^.Mreers? 
Chec^^ iho 3 most' imporlaiRt 
( ) Porent'^/Reldti vos 
( ) Clas Giflates ^ 
( ) Fricr.ds * 
. ( ) Teachers 
r C ) Counselors 

( ) Proftss ional s"* in field 
( ) School program 
( ) Part-tii::e or summer v/orj; 
( ) Library < 
"\ ( ) Advertising 

( ) Special ccnmunlty projecl 



21, 



specify 
(J Other:^ 



specify 

20. ^Have you had to take any 
. special course(s) 

a. As a condition to your 
being admi ttcd to. your 
program. 

( ) Yes ( )' Mo 



(a) 



■ 8 



( ) 



iiS" part Cjj yoL'^''*^*'*'^''*^^^^" 



( ) No 



Hov/ many years of educaj 
tion tias your father 
coinpleLed? 
(Circle one) 
1 2 3 4 5 5 7 8 
10 n 12 13 14 15' 
( ) Do not knov/ 

Your mother? (Circle oP 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
'10 11 12 13 14 151 

( ) Do not know 
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27. Uch of the items li' K'd belotv is a ta^.k that hag to b(? completed in applying t' 
uchoQlb lor admi tlariCv-. ChtcK hc?^ d i ft t-aili^ecich Lask was for you to do. 



Difficult 



A little Somewbaf Very 



u it r; cult 



DitficuU 



txtr^mely 



Geltirg catalogs 
AppI ' c ation'. 
Getting leUey. 

o( ) ecomjne ndat ioM 
Bcinq interv it-wed 
&fclli^g fen^^ugh money 

\pT rij/pli'i^ctt ion TOO 
Takine; ertvar^e te^r^s / 
Fi II inn ^^'^ ^VV^ ' jv^t Ion 

f o)'ms 

Writing LS">a.y, )^ec;ui rod 

by dppl cdt^ on% 
FilTlps out financial 

aid fjrms 

Otlier: L 

specify 







( ) ( ) ( 






( ) ' ( ) ( 






( ) • ( ) ( 






( ) ( ) ( 






( ) ( ) ( 






( ) ( ) ( 






( ) ( ) ( 






( ) ' ( ) ( 






()"■() ( 




[3. .Many factc^rs in^luonco a person's 



DtTiS^ON^O tNTER a caref^r in allied health. In- 
dicate the irifluer.co of edch of the" f actx-rF^ri at'd bolow on your decision to enter 
allied hodVLh fieiu. Plec^bo i^oad the (ini^wer eai^corics before c!nswerinj,. 



PLEASE h'OTE RESPOn'Sr CATEGOPJL^S liAVE CHAKGED 



Strong Weak Weak - Strong 

Negati vo [Jcciati vc No Posi ti ve PQsi ti ve 

Influence Influonco Influcncn Influence InflinMico_ 



Small number oF minorities 
in field 

Ease of getting a job 
in allied health fieUr 
.Friends also interested 
\x\ field 

Advice from ^ professional 

in the field 

Job security 

Imcige of allied health 

field 

Salaries parned by allied 
health pVofcssionals 
Advice trcn counselors 

Other: 

specify 



r I 



( ) 
.{ ) 
( ) 
) 



) 

{ ) 



( ) 

■11 



P4. Many fdctois influence the r.eUv^iion of -.(hoo"!(s) or hdinina [ nst i fuMont s) . For 

pQch of the terifn bMow, indi .^ft^ inf iucik:<^ on your btCl4H^ TO APPlT^+o the 

spe.-itic ichool(^) thai you did, 

Strong Weal: Weak Stronq 

rt^dtive Meqalive No ^Por/itive ' Pos'itive 

Jnf3ui;hcc J^jllut'or^ Influence ]nf!'ucir;e Influeno^p 



Open pn'^olhiv/r.t 

(kO i cy 
Special p^oqf^a^^^:^. for 

Accrete! ; La L I ^'H of 

sclfOcl pr^oqram': 
Type of d^gri^e or. 

cor I if icate .'Offered 
Co$it ol prr-gvan) 
f!u;rbor oT r. iiioiM Lios 

Gradci/clor/s standing 
requi.rr.d for ei»tran::e 

./^^My'tU live at ho::o 
^•"^'^,v/h"i 1 dtlendir'j school 
I'lnacio of sclr. ol 
KrionZI^alsu ujoliod 
Fiiie'uicial aid cv.n'UMo 
Advice frco ccur/.^>lor3 
• Advice fro.Ti sG:r.cc'rie in 

the fiold 
, Advice froin teaqftors 
Other: 



spoci »y 



■ 


\ ) 


I / 


( ) ( ) 


.( ) 


( ) 




( \ 


\ ) 




( ) 


1 \ 

' ; 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) f ) 


( \ 


\ ) 


( ) ( ) 




( ) 




( ) 


( ) 




( ) 


( ) 




( ) 


( ) 




( ) 


( ) 




( ) 






( ) 






.( ) 


( ) 


( ) [ ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


(V) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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Listed below tve a number 
people to di'op cut of tv 
problc.ii it is Lo VOl'R rr 



of proh'Iem-;. barriers o.f-^ :>i i ua L ic!:s Lfiat !idve ca'j'.cd sajT^o 
ainim. For each or ihe' i tem^ , i ncM r.cao 'how dit7'icull d 



Hot ell 



Finc)ncidl pro'^.lrr.: 
Chile! Care Pro-. i3 
Grades 

React Ions of 
teaclKTs to V\v\ 
React! i'TrS of spouse 
Social life 
Concerned aboul i riss- 
ing liconsinr exci'i 
School COGS not 
meet ny exj)£ic tat ions 
Accepti>m:o by c1ai:>s- 
mater. 

Acadcrnc ^prepa]\-^.tion 
Langucvj-j problc:.)s 
Gettiiffj along with 
peopla in a clinical 
setting 

Lack oF help with 
non-acado;i^c prcblcmc 
Lack of help with 
academic problcMs 

Other: 

specify 



1 i tl i 0 So' . 
1 \ . Ic'jI t [)i ; 



) 



1 



.,;!;at 
; icult 



Vc.ry 

Difficult 



rxtromol Y 
l^ffictH t 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

{ ) 

( ) ^ 
( ) 

( ) 

( y 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ). 
( ) 
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26, For each itatfjin^nt belp;.v, decide how .ijiUQti you- ayree^br disagree with it. Pul; a check 
* undercthe c&\u\m of your choice. ' * ^ • ■ ^ 



Strortgli^ 
Agree 



Neither 
Somewhat ^ Agree Nor 
Agree ^ ' disagree 




My present career 
choice gives me 
a sense of status. ( ) 

My school accepLs 

regardless of academic 
qualification. - i ) 

Instructors usually 
tell me when I am 

' doing a poor job. . ( ) 

■« * , 

Academic support 
should not be 
restricted to mi-_ 
noVity students. ( ) 

<^o a better job of 
^assisting students 
if they had more 
information on 
available financial > 
resources . 

• My culture has 

caused problems 
^g^r me in school . 

Teachers generally 
dpn't think^ students " 
can do, ds well as they 
think they can do. 

Adniission.s procedures 
in ray institutian are. 
designed to keep the 
number of minority • v. 
entrants at a minimum. ( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 




(/)■ 



( ) 



i ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ), 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Somewhat/ 
Disagree 



to 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



/ 



( ) 



Strongly 
> Disagree 

A 
{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



.( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



'( ) 



(•) L 



o 

ERIC 




strongly * Somewhat Agree Nor Somev/hat Strongly 
Ag ree A gree Disagree Disag ree \ Pi s o ctree 



Special academic 
assistance program ^ 
should not be re- 
stricted to ijiijiority^ 
students. 

My tnstr^uctors have 
encouraged nie to- 
sta)f i n school . 

Housing assignments 
in scjiool faci.lities 
are made on a racial 
basis. 

My career choice v/ill 
allow me to get a 
feeling of doing 
something v/orthwhile. 

My institutions dis- 
criminate against 



miuO 



I I W Jf y I C4 |-» 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 




( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



J ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



0) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



bers in. administering 
financial aid. 



( ) 



( ) 



i ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Generally speaking,, 
instructors encourage>i> 
students to stay in 
school . ( ) 

• Certain jobs 'in 
field are re- 
served for whites. ( ) 



( ) 

? ( ) 



(. ) 
(' ) 



( ) 
( ) 



Discrimination by 
faculty contributes 
to hi^h dropout, rates 
among minority students. 



'( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



i( ) 



xJ 
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My instructors 
understand my 
culture/ 



Strongly 



( ) 



Neither 

Somewhat Agree Nor^ ■Som/hat Strongly 
Agree * Dis agree Disagree Disagree 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Generally Speafcnng, 
instructors ha# ^ 
takervvpersonal 
interest in my 
work. - 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Schools assume that 
all minocity group 
students need special 
academic assistance 
-programs. 

• Instructors usualiy 
tell students v/hen 
they are doing a poor 
/ job. 

Minority group in- 

^» • . , • .1 . - T - U - 1 

UlVluuai^ tiavc I'^jj 

chance of being suc- 
cessful regardless of 
their education. 



( )' 



( ) 



( ) 



() 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



43 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Teachers gererAlly 
don't think I can 
do as well as L think 
I can do. 



( ) 



.( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



My classmat^es 
understand my 
culture.- 



( ) -ftwf ■ • ( 0 



19, 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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7, Rank the fonc'/inq poter,t1-il barciers to obtaining an Allied Health education. 
Rank in order'of importance, from 1 (liighest) to 10 (lowest). 

Racial discrimination ^ 



/ 



V 



Cultural differences 



Jnforniation concerning allied health 



jGeographic location ^ 



Financial 'status 



_Length of program 



J\dmissions criteria and procedures 



Hot knowing anyone in 'the field 



_Academic preparation 



Student-faculty relationship 
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SUMMARy OT RESPOMSES rROMPJLOT^ GROUP 
> STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



L Name : 



(First) (M.I.) (Last) 
h Present ifiailing address: 



"7^ 



Present phone number: 



.Name and location of institution 
presently attending. 

4 VtZauooAe, ValZty kcadtbnij 

3 NcuUon al Sckpol oj-Hzattti T^ah. 



IState) 
(7) Female 



:cTTy)- 

(Z) Male 

In what year were jou born? 
19 avGAage 1950^+ I 1926 

Which of these best ap-plies to you? 

(7) Black American 

( ) Mexican American 

( 1) Puerto Rican . 

( ) Latin American 

( ) Cuban American 

( ) Indian American 

( i) Othcr^Please specify M^q e /iian 



Marital stsptus: 
(6) Single 
( ;) Married 
( ) Separated^ 
( 2) Divorced 
( ) Widov/ed 
( ) Other 

Including yourself, how many 
dependents are yoju now supporting? 

■■ (. s) Mpne 

( y ) (/ne 

C 1 ) Thtdc 
C3>FauA 



"1.0. How well^did youi; high school 
prepare y"ou for your health 
career program? 
(4) Adequately 
( ) Inadequately^ 
( ) Poor 



11. 





C 5^ Does no>- 




How many" months is t1le progra: 

in which you are enrolled"? 

(3) Vif- -6 

(5) 7-12 

( ) 13-18 

(J 19-24 

( I) Over ?4 



12. What percentage of youT* pro 
gram have you completed up 
to now? 
(2) Under 25?o. 
(5) 2&-S0% 
f ) 51-75% 

(2) Over 7 5% > 

13. What is your preserit enroll 
ment statiis? 

• ( 2) Part-.time 
(7) Full-time 

14. Indicate how well you/ re doing 
in your program. 

( 0 Higl\ pass 

lS\ Pass 

( ) Low Pass 

( ) Fair • - J 

15. (a) A-r,e, you presently working 

in bny paying' job? 
( )lYes, training related 
(4) Yes, lion-training 
related 
- X^) No 
(b) If yes, how ^many hours 
per week? 



{72)-(4&)-(24]-(bUnk] 



\ 
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\ 



16. Hov; mnny instructors (clijiical 20;;. 
and classroom) do you come in contact 

with during a typical week? (2) One 

15) Tm ~ 

17. How many o^, the above are: (2) Six 

' Black American 2 

, . Spanish American ^ 

Indian American p 

» Other minorities o 
' Aicxed f — . 

18. This school year, who is 
'paying for yoiir health career 

^ progjram? 

Qkec^ all that apply 

C5J I am 

( I ) -J'iy xajuiiy 

( ) My spouse 

(/) y.A. ptogram (G.T.Bill) 
(• } Financial aid-package 

from school 
('•) A state program 

OY Other: BoAeau Vocattonal R^kabllitcuUon 21. 
. . specify 

19. V/hich one of the following best" 

. ^ describe? the allied health pro- 

gfam in'vhich you are now enrolled? 



Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygi enisjT 
Dejital Laboratory Technician 
Dietary Technician 
Dietitian . "^-^ 

Inhalation Therapy Technician 
Medical Laboratory Technician 
Medical Records Librarian 
(Medical Record Administration) 
Medical Records Technician 
' Medical ' Technologist 
Occupational Therapist 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Ophthalmic Ass^istant 
Optoinetric Tcchnipian 
Op torne trie Technologi st 
Physical Therapist 
Radiologic Techno 1 ogi s t 
Sanitarian 

Sanitarian Technician ^ 
X- Ray Technician 
Other : 



22 



How did you find out about 
allied health careers? 
Check the 3 most importa 



(' 

( 

( 



Pare'nts/ Relatives 
Classmates 
Friends 
Teachers 
Counselors 



(2^ Professionals in fie 
(/ ) School program 
( ) Part-time or summer 
( ) Library 
(S ) Advertising 
( ) Special community pro 
jects: 



specify 
( ) Other: 




specify 

you had to^take any 
special course(s) 

a. As a condition to ycnir 
being admitted to you 
program. 

( ) Yes (9 ) No 

b. As part of your progr 
C ) Yes • (9 ) No 

(a) How many years of educ 
tion. has your father 
completed? 

(Circle one) /jj 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 (2) 

11 12 13 14 15^16+ (2) 

(3) Do not know ) 

,(b)^Your mother? (Circle on 

* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9' 10 IJ) 

• 11 J2 13 14 15 16+ (3) 

^ - ^ ' ( / ; 

(c) (^) Do not know 



specify 

/ • 



20.V 
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Each of the it'ems listed below is a task that has to be completed in ap- 
plying t^ schools for admittarice. Check now difficult each task was for 
you to do . ' ' ' ^ 

Not at all A Little Somewhat 
Difficult Difficult Difficult 



Very 
Difficult 



Extremely 
Difficult 



Getting catalogs/ 
applications 
Getting letters 
of recommendation 
Being interviewed 
Getting enough money 
for application fees 
Taking entrance 
tests 

Filling out appli- 
cation forms 
Writing essay re- 
quired by applica- 
tioh3 

Filling out finan- 
cial aid forms 

Other: ^ 

specify 



(9) 


( ) 


( ) 


I. J 


f 3 1 

( ) 


V 'J 

( ) 






( 2D 




(') 


( ) 


p j: 




( ) 


(7) 


.(2) 


'( ) 


( ) 


(■) 


(0 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

J 



r4. Many factors influence^ a person's DE CISION TO ENTER a 
health^ * Indicate the einfl uence of each of the 
your /decision- to enter an allied health field. 



career in allied 

factors listed below on 



For example, if yoti have selected a career in allied health because you 
have always wanted to work in a hospital, then workings in a hospitaL is 
a strong posi t i ve in fluence on your decision to enter allied health; 
however, if you have a strong dislike for working in a hospital, then 
forking in a hospital is a stron^g negative influence on your decision 
tv entet an allied health ^le^rcl. 




Strong 
Negative 
Influence 



Weak 
K^egati ve 
Influence 



Small number of mi- 
nogritsies in field^ 
Ea^e of| getting a 
joia in Allied health 
field 

Friends also in- \ 
terested in field 
Advice from a pi;iofes- 
sional in thc^ field 
Job security 
Image of allied 
health field 
Sal^aries earned ;by 
allied he^^lth pro- 
fessionally 
Adviee from high 
>-oor counselors 



i 



(3) 

(3) 

(4) 
(2) 

(2) 

(J) 

(4') 

/^aijA mnte.d to be in ^iela J 



No , 
Inf licence 



(2) 



Weai 
Posi t^e 
Inf-luence 



( n 



Strong 
Pos i t ive 
Influence 



C2) 



(3) 
(3) 

(2) 



\ 



( 3) 



(3) 

Cj 

( ') 
( j) 

( J) 

{ 2) 
( ) 

H 



(') 



(3) 
U) 

(4) 



(20 



25. Many factors influence the selbction of school (s) 'or training institution" 
For each of tho items belav;, indicate its influence on your DECISIDN TO APPI^ 
to the specific school (s) that you did. . / 



Strong 
Negative 
Influence 



Ope© enrollment 
policy (4) 
Special programs 
for minori ties (4 ) 

Accreditation of 
school programs (2) 
Type of uc^;ice or 
certiticaie oiiereu (Zi 
Cost of program (J) 
Number of minorities 
already in school • (2} 
Grades/class stand-^ ^ 
ing ifequired for 
entrance (?) 
Length of program ' (2) 
Ability to live.at 
home while attending 
school (?) 
Image of school (2) 
Friends also applied (^) 
Financial aid avail- 
able (2)' 
Advice from counsel- 
ors (^0 
Advice from someone 
in the field (4) 

Other: 

specify ( ) 



Weak 
Negative 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



(2 ) 

(I ) 



(3) 



(^) 
(O 

( )■ 



Weak- 
Positive 
Influence 



( 

(I 

(2 



(2 
(4 



(I 



Strong 
Positive 
Inf luenc< 



(3 
(2 

V 

'0 
f 3 

(6) 
( 

(3 
( 



r 
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Listed-^below are a number of problems, barriers or situations that have 
caused some people to drop out of training. For each of the items, 
indicate how difficult a problem it. is to YOUR STAYING IN SCHOOL . 



Not at all 
Difficult 



Financial' problems^ (4 ) 
Child Care problems (9 ) 
Grades (6) 
Reactions of 

teachers to me ^ {6 ) 
Reactions of spouse ) 
Social life ) 
Concerned about pass- 
ing licensing exam . ) 
School does not 
meet my expectations C7 ) 
Acceptance 'by class- 
luates (9 ) 

Academic preparation (5) 
Language problems (5 3 

Getting along with 
people in a clinical 
rfetting (7) 
Lack of* help with 
non-academic problems (6) 
Lack of hclj> wi Lli 
^c^demic problems (7.) 

hier: 

specify ( ) 



\ 



A Little 
Difficult 

(3) 
( J 

cn 

V) 

( ) 

V) 

( ) 
(I) 



(-31 

(2) 
( ) 



Somcwiiat 
Difficult 

.(lb. 
( ) 

( 3 

( ) 
( ) 

(: ) 

{ > 
( ) 

cn 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Very 
Difficult 



Extremely 
Difficult 



(1) 



n 



27. For each statement below, decide how much you agree or disagree with it 
Put a check under the column of your choice. ' . ^ 

Neither 

Strongly Somewhat Agree Nor Somewhat Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree - Disagree 

Generally speaking, 
instructors en- 
courage students to 

stay in school. (5) (?) (3)^ ( ) . ( ) 

Teachers generally ' 

do as well as I . ^ 

think I can do. \ 0) 0) ) ^ ' i^) (.^ * 

<^ 'V ' - ' - 

Certain jobs with- ' - ^ 

in the allied health . 

area are reserved , ' 

for whites . ' ' . 

(4) (itJ (Z.) ., C) (P 

Generally speak- . . , 

ing instructors 

have taken personal • 
inteiesL in uiy ^ ^ 

work. (4:) (Z) II) ( ) ( J) 

N|y present career - 

choice gives me ' " * , 

a sense of status.' (6) (Z^ ( ^ " ( ) ( ) 

Teachers^ general ly 

don't think other ^ . 

students can do" as , - < ^ 

well as they think , \ 

they can do. ( ) ( 4) ^ (2) (?) 

• Instructors usually 
tell s tudents when 
they are doing a ^ 

POO^ job. ( ^) ( ) ^ ( ) 

My career choicdf 
will allow me to 

get a feeling of . 
doing something ^ 
worthwhile. \'T) (7) ( ) ^ ( ) 
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In&tructors usually 
me when I am 
)iTtg a poor job. 

iy -instructors. ^ 
lii^ve encouraged 

me *to stay ^n- 

school • 

it) • 
My instructors 
understand my 
culture, 

■ V- 

My culture has ^ 
caused^pTobleiffs . 
for ^ ijgi school. 



Hy classmates 
understand ^my 
culture. 



^ , Neither 
Strongly Somewhat^ Agree Nor Somewhat Strongly . 
Agree Agree ' Disagree Disagree Disagree . 



(2/ 



(3)' 



(0 



Discrimination by 
f aculty .contributes 
to high dropout 
rates among minority 
students.' 

■ Counselors could 
do a better job of 
as sis ting stude^'ts 

^ if they had more 

-'information on 
available financial 
resources.. 



(4) 



(6) 



(2^ 



(13^. 



(7) 



Housing assignmen^ts 
* 'in s^liool facilities 
^ are 'made on a racial . 



Minority /group in- 
dividuals- have less 

ichanc/eol" being suc- 
cessful VQgar&less 

"of their jeducation. (4.) 



(2) 



a.) 

* 



( ) 

(I) 



■a- 



CO 



(?) 



( ) 



( ) 



CO 



to. 



( ) 



(- ) 



(.0 



( ) 
( ) 

1. 

CjO 

a.) 



f ( ) 



( ) 



•CO 



0 ) 
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Strongly 
Agree 



. Admissions proce-^ 
dures in* my insti- 
tution are designed 
'to keep the niimber 
of minority en- 
trants at a minimum. 

My school accepts 
minority students 
^'regardless of aca- 
demic « q^?r^T iti cation. 

, Academii^ support * 
should riot be 
restricted to mi- 
nority students. 



Special Academic 
assistance pro- 
grams should not" 
be restricted' to 
minority students . 

Schools assume 
that all minority 
group students 
need special aca- 
demic assistance 
programs. 

Allied health 
institutions dis- 
criminate against 
minority group 
members in ad- 
ministering f inan- 
cial aid . 



CD 



(3) 



(5) 



(2) 



( ^ 



28. 



Rank 



Neither 

Somewhat Agree Nor Somewhat .Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree . Disagree 



( ) 



(2.)' 



(0 



(0 



( I) 



(3 0 



0 ) 



(3) 



(n 



(2) 



(2) 



( ) 



V) 



( ) 



(5) 



(D 



( ) 



O) 



(0 



(5) 



( ) 



(6) 



Rank the following b^arriers in order of importance, from 1 (highest) 
to 10 f lov.es tjL: ^ 



r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6\ 


7 


s 


9JI0 1 


3 


I 


1 
















J 


J 


J 


J 


I 


1 










-r 






-T 








; 






I 


2 


3 


I 




1 


I 






2 


3 






I 


/ 






I 


J 






i 






2 


2 


i 


I 




z 








2 


2 


I 


1 




1 










1 


1 




2 


i 


2 








1 I 




/ 








3 










I 


/ 


2 
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Racial discrimination 

Cultural differences # ^ 

Information concerning allied ihealth 

Geographic location 

Financial status 

Length of program 

\dmissions criteria and procedures 
Not kngtwing anyope in the field 
Academic preparation 
Student-faculty relationship ) 
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MOST FRfeQUENTLY USED WORDS IN CATEGORIES OF FACULTY AND STUDENT GROUPS 

(3 -FACTOR SOJiUTION) ' • ■ 



CATEGORY 

SUB 

SHRP 

POVJR 



FACTOR 1 



•FACULTY 



PAST 
HEW 

moc^ 

MONY 

LACK 
JOIN 



GRUP 



FORM 



EVNT 



Minority 

Certain, cut, particular, 
specific, point, delineate, 
sure 

Abie,- skill, excellence, 
ability, faculty, graduate, 
prefitige, genius,' scholar, 
qualify ^ 

Already, tradition, once, 
ago ^ 

New, today, noK 

Enough, often, lot, many, 
more, most, probability, 
expensive, sufficient 

Budget, money; cost, spend, 
dollar, expensive^ finance', 
tuition 

Lose, vacancy, need, spend 

Between, associate, feel, 
meet,^ involve, attend, member, 
mix, recruit, participate, 
union, interview 

Classy racism, community, 
type, minority, department. 



^ people 



Level, plan, made, technique, 
program, structure, make 



Experience, practice, happyn, 
situation, state 



STUDENTS 

Minority ^ 

Cut, definite, point, 
certain, exact ^ 



Excellence, art, faculty, 
scholar, diploma, graduate 



Ago, once, already, remember, 
old 

New, now 

Lot, enough, many, probability, 
more, much, most 



Finance, dollar, money, 
pay, cost, quarter, spend, 
salai;*y 

Lose, spend, lack, need ^ 

Appointment , involve , feel , 
recruit, affiliate, meet 



Class, racism, comm\pity, 
society,, department, family, 
group, pxiblic, minority, 
social, people, tjrpe 

Make^, policy, program, jclxib, 
technique, system, plan, 
figure 

Happen, situation, state 
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FACULTY 



STUDENTS 



Compl.al:e<* end, goal 



Difficult, confuse, guess, 
problem , question , impossible 

Barrier, ghetto, exclusive, 
difficult, door, impossible 



Complete, finish, final, 
end, goal 

Guess, wonder, problem, 
confuse, mess, question ^ 

Door, difficult, barrier,'^ 
curfew^ interrupt, stop 



Biology, blood, histology 

Sit, rest, st;ay', sleep 
Chemist, material 



. Coordinate, teacTier, 
government, guidance, professor, 
administration, director, 
discipline, judge, presidency 



Anatomy, biology, physics, 
physiology 

Sit, wait-, stay 

"Chemist, djmamite, paper, 
stuff 

Boss, guidance, professor, 
supervise, teacher, par.ent 
government , instructor , 
officer, dean 



FACTOR 2 



Up, high, over 

Fact, actual, real, realize, 
really, test, science, correct, 
true, valid ^ 

Certain, cut, pai^ticular, 
point, sure, specific, 
delineate ^ 

Division, private, leave, 
cut , exclude , off , break , 
vacancy, deal 

Class, associate, community, 
department, minority, people, 
racism, type 



Even, definitely , '^really , 
absolute, too, very 



Up, high, over 

Really, test , science , act 
fact 



Cut , definite , point , 
certain, exact 



Away, cut, leaS)^e, alone, ^, 
deal, off, private ^r-: 



Class , society , community , 
family, department i public 
group, social, minority, 
type, people, racism 

Especially , fairly , "even , 
pretty, really, too, very 



2U 



FACULTY 



STUDENTS ) 



C 

Importance, necessity » basic, 
evaluate, qualify, necessary, 
quality 

Black, white ^ 
Out, outside 
Wife , family 



Because, discriminate, counsel, 
gness , knov/ , mean , program , 
inf ormat ion , science , culture , 
think, understand, v/hy 



Campus,) callege, highschool, 
hospital, school,* university 



Drop , river , stream 



Basic, importance, quality, 
main, special, matter 



Black, white <^ 

Out, outside 

Brother , parent , son , 
mother, cousin, family, wife 

Anatomy, study, because, 
advise, biology, orientate, 
chemist, examination, counsel, 
subject, knov7, suppose, 
program, science, think, why 

College, highschool, hospital, 
IchooT,] university, (home), . 
(office) ,^ 

Drop 



FACTOR 3 



Aspect, regard, bright, see, 

exposure, seem, look, stigma, 
read 

Get, got, take, took 

Artificial, bigot, wrong, - 
bias 

.00 

Kid 

Career, profession, v/ork, 

"Salary, job, employee 

Few, some, maybe, possibly, 
percent, perhaps, department 



Look, read, sec, television, 
seem, movies, pictures, 
film 

Get, tak^, took '''' 
Cheat , .prejudice, wrong 

Cheat 
Kid 

I 

Career, employed, job, salary, 
profession, work 

Department, chapter, half, 
some, maybe, possibility, 
part, sometimes, several, 
percent 



2^ 7 



FACUL?y 



STUDENTS 



But, oppose, against, other, 
different, unless, else, 
discriminate^ difference , 
instead 

Between, associate, feel, 
meet, involve, atjrend; member, 
associate, recruit, mix, 
union, particl.pate, interview, 
mixture 



But, compete, different, 
discriminate, else, differen 
other, though « 



Appointment, involve, f6el, 
recruit, affiliate, meet 



Aid, advise, provide, counsel, 
support , encourage? a^Dcist , 
give, avail, grant loan, 
land 5 opportunity , iof f er , 
volunteer, ^prepare, health, 
guidance, grant ' " 

Agree, connnit , allow, license, 
let, willing,, ok, believe,' 
yes, accept 



Advise, offer, counsel, kind 
guidance, opportunity, depe 
advantage, give, prepare, 
aid, help 



Believe, accept, creflit, 
let , recommend , yes , 
willing 



MOST FREQUENTLY USED WORDS IN CATEGORIES OF FACULTY Al^D STUDENT GROUPS 

(7-r ACTOR SOLUTION)-' 



CATEGORY 



EDUC 



OPEN 



FACTOR 1 



FACULTY 



Academic , campus , college , 
course , highschool, educate , 
school, student , teacher, 
degree 

Poor, examination , exposure , 
find , found 



STUDENTS 

Academic , campus , college , 
course, highschool, educate, 
school, student 9 teacher, 
degree 

Door , exami^t ion , find , 
found m 



TRUE 

EMPH 

COLR 

OUT 

KIN 

HOME 

FLOW 



FACTOR 2 



Fact, actual, really, test, 
science 

Really, very, even, oh, too 



Black, white 
Out, outside 

Wii^<^, mother, aunt, family ,j 
marry 

Campus, highschool i college, 
hospital, university, school 

Drop , river , stream 



FACTOR 3 



Really, actual, test, fact, 
science 

Pretty, oh, really, too, 
very 

Blacl<;, white 

T ■ - ' 

Cousin, mother, parent, 
sister 

College, room, highschool, 
schooJL, office, hospital 



Drop 



/ 



FOND 



WORK 



WHOL 



Pleasant , friend 

Career , profession , job , 
work, salary 

All, community, complete, 
absolute, whole, general 



Friend, girlfriend 
Salary, job, career, work 



All, community, human, 
everything, general,'^ complete 
everybody, whole, uniform 
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CATEGORY 



FACULTY 



STUDENTS 



PLAC 



LARG 



BGIN 



City, area, english, place, 
right, orient 

Tremendous ; largjs big , 
develop , increase 

Begin , cause , establish , 
start, original 



City, right,' area, anywhere 
english , somewhere 

Big, large 



Original, introduce, start, 
establishment , create 



FACTOR' 4 



YUG 



VARY 



PATH 



FALS 



DOV/N 



GRIM 



ANML 



SIML 



BACK 



Kid, girl 

Grade , change , deyelop • 

Grade, course^^v/ay 

Artificial, bias, v/rong, 
bigot 

Down , low , lower , under 
Kid 

Again^ again, also, same, 
level , uniform , like , type 

Back, background, after, 
recrease , follow 



Girl, childreil, kid, child 

Around, rough, grade » Chang 
develop 



Grade, -'north, way, south 
Cheat, prejudice, wrong 

Down, fall, under, low 

Chea.t , • 

Kid 

Again, same, like, also, 
apply ^ type 

After, back, background 



FACTOR 5 



WE 

SOLE 
NEW 



3, my, we, on^'e, our 
I, me, person, only 
New, today, noy 



I, my, 
I, me, 



we, one, our 
person, only 



New, now 



CATEGORY . 



; FACULTY 



STUDENTS 



IDEA 



BODY 



GOOD 



Because, v/hy, counsel, 
discriminate, know, guess, 
program, mean, science, ^ 
information, think, culture, 
understand 

Feel, right - 

Excellence, better, kind, 
select, good, culture, 
well, fair 



Anatomy, study, because, 
advise, biology, examination, 
chemist, subject, counsel, 
suppose, knov/, science, 
program, why 

Hand, right, feet, cadaver 

Excellexice, good, kind, 
v;ell, best,- culture, better 

\' 



FACTOR 6 



HAVE 



MOTV 



OPPO 



Get , take, took 

Interest, try, motivate, 
want ^ need, applicant, 
»irequire , responsibility, 
volunteer 

* ■' • ^ " ^ 

But, other, different, 
unless, else, discriminate 



Get, take, got, took 

Attention, attitude, care, 
concern, chance, hope} 
prejudice, interest, need, 
try 

I 

But, though, different, 
else, other, otherwise 



NO 



Not, no, never 



No^ never, not 



FACTOR 7 



PANG 



MALE 



FORM 



BACK 



Trouble, concern, bother; 
disapprove, baring, sorry 

Man, male, guy 

Before, toward, first, 
pi^gre^s, predict, rank 

Back, backgroiind, aftei^, 
reverse, follow 



Afraid, concern, trouble, 
worry ^ . 

Brother, son, guy 

Ahead , advance , before , 
future, first, rank 

After, btehind, back, 
Ji^ackgre^und 



CATEGORY. 



FACULTY 



STUDENTS 



PLAY 



MONY 



MART 



Play, 'deal, game 

Budget , money , cost , saL^ry , 
dollar, spend, finance^. I 
expensive, tuition, incojne 

Finance 



Play,' deal, game 

Finance, salary, tuition, 
quarter, mojiey, dollar, 
pay 

Finance, commercial, office 
business 



N 



* Words in categories' that appe^ar in the 3-factor solution have been omitted from 
the factors in this solution. 
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